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BOOK V. 

Of the Rbvbnub of thb Sovbreign or 
Commonwealth. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Expenses of the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

Part First. 
Of the Expense of Defence. 

The first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting 
the society from the violence and invasion of other 
independent societies, can he performed only hy 
means Of a military force. But the expense hoth of 
preparing this military force in time of peace, and 
of employing it in time of war, is very different in 
the different states of society, in the different periods 
of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and rudest 
state of society, such as we find it among the native 
tribes of North America, every mau is ^ N««kttvot >m& 

vox. F* -ft 
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well as a hunter. When he goes to war, either to 
defend his society, or to revenge the injuries which 
have been done to it by other societies, he maintains 
himself by his own labour, in the same manner as 
when he lives at home. His society, for in this state 
of things there is properly neither sovereign nor 
commonwealth, is at no sort of expense, either to 
prepare him for the field, or to maintain him while 
he is in it. 

Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced 
state of society, such as we find it among the Tartars 
and Arabs, every man is, in the same manner, a 
warrior. Such nations have commonly no fixed 
habitation, but live, either in tents, or in a sort of 
covered waggons which ure easily transported from 
' place to place. The whole tribe or nation changes 
its situation according to the different seasons of the 
year, as well as according to other accidents. When 
its herds and flocks have consumed the forage of 
one part of the country, it removes to another, and 
from that to a third. In the dry season, it comes 
down to the banks of the rivers ; in the wet season, 
it retires to the upper country. When such a nation 
goes to war, the warriors will not trust their herds 
and flocks to the feeble defence of their old men, 
their women and children ; and their old men, their 
women and children, will not be left behind without 
defence and without subsistence. The whole nation, 
besides, being accustomed to a wandering life, even 
in time of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. 
Whether it marches as an ariiiy« or paoves about as 
3 company of h«rdsm«n, the iray of lift is nearly the 
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same, though the object proposed by it be very dif- 
ferent. They all go to war together, therefore, and 
every one does as well as he can. Among the Tar- 
tars, even the women have been frequently known 
to engage in battle. If they conquer, whatever be- 
longs to the hostile tribe is the recompense of the 
victory. But if they are vanquished, all is lost ; and 
not only their herds and flocks, but their women and 
children, become the booty of the conqueror. Even 
the greater part of those who survive the action are 
obliged to submit to him for the sake of immediate 
subsistence. The rest are commonly dissipated and 
dispersed in the desert. 

The ordinary life, the ordinary exercises of a 
Tartar or Arab, prepare him sufficiently for war. 
Running, wrestling, cudgel-playing, throwing the 
javelin, drawing the bow, &c., are the common 
pastimes of those who live in the open air, and are 
all of them the images of war. When a Tartar or 
Arab actually goes to war, he is maintained by his^ 
own herds and flocks which he carries with him, in 
the same manner as in peace. His chief or sove- 
reign, for those nations have all chiefs or sovereigns, 
is at no sort of expense in preparing him for the 
field ; and when he is in it, the chance of plunder is 
the only pay which he either expects or requires. 

An, army of hunters can seldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. The precarious subsistence 
which the chase affords could seldom allow a greater 
number to keep together for any considerable time. 
An army of shepherds, on the contrary, may some- 
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times amount to two or three hundred thousand. 
As long as nothing stops their progress, as long as 
they can go on from one district, of which they have 
consumed the forage, to another which is yet entire, 
there seems to he scarce any limit to the numher 
who can march on together. A nation of hunters 
can never he formidable to the civilized nations in 
their neighbourhood. A nation of shepherds may. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than an Indian 
war in North America. Nothing, pn the contrary, 
can be more dreadful than a Tartar invasion has 
frequently been in Asia. The judgment of Thucy- 
didefe, that both Europe and Asia could not resist 
the Scythians united, has been verified by the expe- 
rience of all ages. The inhabitants of the extensive, 
but defenceless plains of Scythia or Tartary, have 
been frequently united under the dominion of. the 
chief of some conquering horde or clan ; and the 
havoc and devastation of Asia have always sig- 
nalized their union. The inhabitants of the inhos- 
pitable deserts of Arabia^ the other great nation ot 
shepherds, have never been united but once; under 
Mahomet and his immediate successors. Their 
union, which was more the effect of religious en- 
thusiasm than of conquest, was signalized in the 
same manner. If the hunting nations of America 
should ever become shepherds, their neighbourhood 
would be much more dangerous to the European 
icolonies than it is at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, among 
those nations of husbandmen who have little foreign 
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commerce, and no other manufactures but those 
coarse and household ones which almost every pri- 
vate family prepares for its own use, every man, in 
the same manner, either is a warrior, or easily be- 
comes such. They who live by agriculture generally 
pass the whole day in the open air, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the seasons. The hardiness of 
their ordinary life prepares them for the fatigues of 
war, to some of which their necessary occupations 
bear a great analogy. The necessary occupation of 
a ditcher prepares him to work in the trenches, and 
to fortify a camp as well as to enclose a field. The 
ordinary pastimes of such husbandmen ai« the same 
as those of shepherds, and are in the same manner 
the images of war. But as husbandmen have less 
ieisure than shepherds, they are not so frequently 
employed in those pastimes. They are soldiers, but 
soldiers not quite so much masters of their exercise. 
Such as they are, however, it seldom costs the sove- 
reign or commonwealth any expense to prepare them 
for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its rudest .and lowest state, 
supposes a settlement; some sort of fixed habita- 
tion which cannot be abandoned without great loss. 
"When a nation of mere husbandmen, therefore, goes 
to war, the whole people cannot take the field to- 
gether. The old men, the women and children, at 
least, must remain at home to take care of the 
habitation. All the men of the military age, how- 
ever, ipay take the field, and, in small nations of 
this kind, have frequently done so. In exet^ \\aX\^>\ 
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the men of the military age are supposed to amount 
to about a fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of 
the people. If the campaign too should begin after 
seed-time, and end before harvest, both the husband- 
man and his principal labourers can be spared from 
the farm without much loss. He trusts that the 
work which must be done in the mean time can be 
well enough executed by the old men, the women, 
and the children. He is not unwilling, therefore, to 
serve without pay during a short campaign, and it 
frequently costs the sovereign or commonwealth as 
little to maintain him in the field as to prepare him 
for it. The citizens of all the dijQFercnt states of 
ancient Greece seem* to Jxave served in this manner 
till after the second Persian war ; and the people of 
Peloponnesus till after the Peloponnesian war. The> 
Feloponnesians, Thucydides observes, generally left 
the field in the summer, and returned home to reap 
the harvest. The Roman people under their kings, 
and during the first ages of the republic, served in 
the same manner. It was not till the siege of Veii, 
that they who stayed at home began to contribute 
something towards maintaining those who went to 
war. In the European monarchies, which were 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, both 
before and for some time afler the establishment of 
what is properly called the feudal law, the great 
lords, with all their immediate dependents, used to 
serve the crown at their ovm expense. In the field, 
in the same manner as at home, they maintained 
themselves by their own revenue, and not by any 
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stipend or pay which they received from the king 
upon that particular occasion. 

In a more advanced state of society, two different 
causes contribute to render it altogether impossible 
that they who take the field should maintain them- 
selves at their own expense. Those two causes are, 
the progress of manufactures, and the improvement 
in the art of war. 

Though a husbandman should be employed in an 
expedition, provided it begins after seed-time and 
ends before harvest, the interruption of his business 
will not always occasion any considerable diminu- 
tion of his revenue. Without the intervention of 
his labour, nature does herself the greater part of 
the work which remains to be done. But the mo- 
.ment that an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a 
weaver, for example, quits his workhouse, the sole 
source of his revenue is completely dried up. Nature 
does nothing for him, he does all for himself. When 
he takes the field, therefore, in defence of the public, 
as he has no revenue to maintain himself, he must 
necessarily be maintained by the public. But in a 
country of which a great part of the inhabitants are 
artificers and manufacturers, a great part of the 
people who go to war must be drawn from those 
classes, and must therefore be maintained by the 
public as long as they are employed in its service. 

When the art of war too, has gradually grown up 
to be a very intricate and complicated science, when 
the event of war ceases to be determined, as in the 
first ages of society, by a single irregular skirmish 



*v 
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or battle, but when the contest is generally spun out 
through several different campaigns, each of which 
lasts during the greater part of the year, it becomes 
universally necessary that the public should main- 
tain those who serve the public in war, at least while 
they are employed in that service. Whatever in 
time oT peace might be the ordinary occupation of 
those who go to war, so very tedious and expensive 
a service would otherwise be by far too heavy a 
burden upon them. After the second Persian war, 
accordingly, the armies of Athens seem to have been 
generally composed of mercenary troops, consisting, 
indeed, partly of citizens, but partly too of foreigners; 
and all of them equally hired and paid at the expense 
of the state. From the time of the siege of Veii, 
the armies of Rome received pay for theii^ service 
during the time which they remained in the field. 
Under t6e feudal governments the military service 
both of the great lords and of their immediate de- 
pendents was, after a certain period, universally 
exchanged for a payment in money, which was em- 
ployed to maintain those who served in their stead. 

The number of those who can go to war, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of the people, is neces- 
sarily much smaller in a civilized, than in a rude 
state of society. In a civilized society, as the soldiers 
are maintained altogether by the labour of those 
who are not soldiers, the number of the former can 
never exceed what the latter can maintain, over and 
above maintaining, in a manner suitable to their 

ipective stations, both themselves and the other 
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officers of government, and law, whom they are 
obliged to maintain. In the little agrarian states of 
' ancient Greece, a fourth or a fiflh part of the whole 
body of the people considered themselves as soldiers, 
and would sometimes, it is said, take the field. 
Among the civilized nations of modem Europe, it is 
commonly computed that not more than one hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as soldiers, without ruin to the country 
which pays the expense of their service. 

The expense of preparing the army for the field 
seems not to have become considerable in any 
nation, till long after that of maintaining it in the 
field had devolved entirely upon the sovereign or 
commonwealth. In all the different republics of 
ancient Greece, to learn his military exercises was 
a necessary part of education imposed by the state 
upon every free citizen. In every city there seems 
to have been a public field, in which, under the pro- 
tection of the public magistrate, the young people 
were taught their different exercises by difi\*rent 
masters. In this very* simple institution consisted 
the whole expense which any Grecian state seems 
ever to have been at, in preparing its citizens for 
war. In ancient Rome the exercises of the Campus 
Martins answered the same purpose with those of 
the Gymnasium in ancient Greece. Under the 
feudal governments, the many public ordinances 
that the citizens of every district should practise 
archery, as well as several other military exercises, 
were intended for promoting the same ptirpose^ but 
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do not seem to have promoted it so well. Either 
from want of interest in the officers entrusted with 
the execution of those ordinances, or from som^ 
other cause, they appear to have been universally 
neglected; 'and in the progress of all .those govern- 
ments, military exercises seem to have gone gradu- 
ally into disuse among the great body of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, 
during the whole period of their existence, and 
under the feudal governments for a considerable 
time after their first establishment, the trade of a 
soldier was not a separate, distinct trade, which con- 
stituted the sole or principal occupation of a parti- 
cular class of citizens. Every subject of the state, 
whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupatidh 
by which he gained his livelihood, considered him- 
self, upon all ordinary occasions, as fit likewise to 
exercise the trade of a soldier, and upon many extra- 
ordinary occasions as bound to exercise it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the 
noblest of all arts, so in the progress of improvement 
it necessarily becomes one of the most complicated 
among them. The state of the mechanical, as well 
as of some other arts, with which it is necessarily 
connected, determines the degree of perfection to 
which it is capable of being carried at any particular 
time. But in order to carry it to this degree of 
perfection, it is necessary that it should become the 
sole or principal occupation of a particular class of 
citizens, and the division of labour [employments] 
is as necessary for the improvement of this, as of 
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every other art. Into other arts the division of 
labour [employments] is naturally introduced by the 
prudence t)f individual^ who find that they promote 
their private interest better by confining themselves 
to a particular trade, than by exercising a great 
number. But it is the wisdom of the state only 
which can render the trade of a soldier a particular 
trade sejparate and distinct from all others. A pri- 
vate citizen, who in time of profound peace, and 
without any particular encouragement from the 
public, should spend the greater part of his time 
in military exercises, might, no doubt, both improve 
himself very much in them, and amuse himself very 
well ; but he certainly would not promote his own 
interest It is the wisdom of the state only which 
can render it for his interest to give up the gpreater 
part of his time to this peculiar occupation: and 
states have not always had this wisdom, even when 
their circumstances had become such, that the pre- 
servation of their existence required that they should 
have it 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure ; a hus- 
bandjmanyin the rude state of husbandry, has some; 
an artificer or manufacturer has none at all. The 
first may* without any loss, employ a great deal of 
his time in martial exercises ; the second may em- 
ploy some part of it; but the last cannot employ a 
single hour in them without some loss, and hia 
attention to bis own interest naturally leads him to 
neglect them altogether. Those improvements in 
husbandry too, which the progress of art9 fund 
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manufactures necessarily introduces, leave the hus- 
bandman as little leisure as the artificer. Military 
exercises come to be as much neglected by the in- 
habitants of the country as by those of the town, 
and the great body of the people becomes altogether 
unwarlike. That wealth, at the same time, which 
always follows the improyements of agriculture and 
manufactures, and which in reality is no more than 
the accumulated produce of those improvements, 
provokes the invasion of all their neighbours. An 
industrious, and upon that account a wealthy nation, 
is of all nations the most Ukely to be attacked ; and 
unless the state takes some new measures for the pub- 
lic defence, the natural habits of the people render 
them alU^ther incapable of defending themselves. ^ 

In these circumstances, there seem to be but two 
methods by which the state can make any tolerable 
provision for the public defence. 

It may either, first, by means of a very rigorous 
police, and in spite of the whole bent of the interest, 
genius and inclinations of the people, enforce the 
practice of military exercises, and oblige either all 
the citizens of the military age, or a certain number 
of them, to join in some measure the trade of a sol- 
dier to whatever other trade or profession they may 
happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maihtaining and employing a 
certain number of citizens in the constant practice 
of military exercises, it may render the trade of a 
soldier a particular trade, separate and distinct from 
all others. 
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If the state has recourse to the first of those twa 
expedients, its military force is said to consist in a 
militia ; if to the second, it is said to consist in a 
standing* army. The practice of military exerciser 
is the sole or principal occupation of the soldiers of 
a standing army, and the maintenance or pay which 
thcT state affords them is the principal and ordinary 
fund of their subsistence. The practice of military 
exercises is only the Occasional occupation of the 
soldiers of a 'militia, and they derive the principal 
and ordinary fund of their subsistence from some 
other occupation* In a militia, the character of the 
labourer, artificer, or tradesman, predominates over 
that of the soldier : in a standing army, that of the 
soldier predominates over every other character; ^ 
and in this distinction seems to consist the essential 
difference between those two different species of 
military force. 

Militias have been of several different kinds. la 
some countries the citizens destined for defending 
the state, seem to have been exercised only, without 
being, if I may say so, regimented ; that is, without 
being divided into separate and distinct bodies of 
troops, each of wjiich performed its exercises under 
its own proper and permanent officers. In the re- 
publics of ancient Greece and Rome, each citizen, 
as long as he remained at home, seems to have prac- 
tised his exercises either separately and indepen"^ 
dently, or with such of his equals as he liked best ; 
and not to have been attached to any particular 
body of troops till he was actually called upon to 
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takt the field. In oih^t toiintii^s, the fidflUift has 
not only been exercised, but re^mented. In Eng-^ 
land, in Switzerlind, and, t believei in ev^rjr other 
<»tintry of modern Europe^ where any imperfeet 
military force of this kind hsks been established^ etery 
militist-man is, even in time of peace, attached to ^ 
particular bodyof troops, which perform its eterciif6li 
under its own proper and permanent ofBcer^r. 

Before the invention 6f fire-arms^ that army wasT 
superior in which the soldiers had, each individuiklly^ 
the greatest skill and dexterity in the use of iheitf 
arms. Strength and agility of body were of the 
highest consequence, and commonly determined the 
fkte of battles. But this skill and dexterity in th^ 
^ use Of their arms could be acquired only, in thi^ 
i^me manner as fencing is at present, by practisin^^ 
n6t in great bodies, but each man separately^ in A 
particular school, under a particular master, or withf 
hi« own particular equals and companions. Since 
the invention of fire-arms, strength and agility of 
body, or even extraordinary dexterity and skill in 
Ihe use of arms, though they ate fkr from being of 
tiO consequence, are, however, of less consequence^ 
The nature of the weapon, though it by no meamr 
puts the awkward upon a level with the skilful, puts 
him more nearly so than he ever was before. All 
the dexterity and skill, it is supposed, which &re 
necessary fof using it, can be well enough aequired 
by practising in great bodies. 

Regularity/ order, and prompt obedience to coni% 
ittatf#| ftre qitilitioii mlakhi iA mMntn ftrfiiMs, Are ot 



Xf^QT^ im^riafioe towmtU determiniog tha fftte pf 
}i^iilfi»f Vpasi tbe dextcritjband slull of the soldiers 
JQ tbe u^e pf their armis. But the noise of fire*arms, 
the smokei and the invisible death to which every 
l^an feels hin^lf every moment exposed, as soon 
9.9 )ie comes within cannon-shot, and frequently a 
lo^g tiqne before the battle can be well said to be 
engaged, must ire^er it very difficult to maintain 
any considerable degree of this regularity, order, 
^pd prompt obedience, even in the beginning of a 
O^odem battl^f Ip an ancient battle there was no 
ppise but what arose from the human voice ; there 
was pQ smoke, there was po invisible cause of 
wo^pds or death. Every man, till some mortal 
weapon actually did approach himi saw clearly that 
np sasih ijreapon was near him. In these circum^ * 
f tances9 and ^mopg troops who had some confidence 
in their own skill and dexterity in the use of their 
furms, it must have been a good deal less difficult tp 
^fe^rve some degree of regularity and order, pgt 
pnly in the beginning, but through the whole pro- 
gr^s oi an ancient battle, and till one of the two 
armies was fairly defeated. But the habits of regu- 
ll^ty, order, and prompt obedience to command, can 
be acquired oply by troops which are exercised ip 
ipreat bpdies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it may 
be either disciplined or exercised, must always be 
n^uch inferior to a w^U-disciplined and well-exercised 
{Standing army* 

'JTbe soldiers who ure exercised only once a week, 
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or once a month, can never be so expert in the use 
of their arms, as those who are exercised every day 
or every other day ; and though this circumstance 
may not be of so much consequence in modem, as 
it was in ancient times, yet the acknowledged supe- 
riority of the Prussian troops, owing, it is said, very 
much to their superior expertness in their exercise, 
may satisfy us that it is, even at this day, of very 
considerable consequence. 

The soldiers who are bound to obey their officer 
only once a week or once a month, and who are at 
all other times at liberty to manage their own afiairs 
their own way, without being in any respect account- 
able to him, can never be under the same awe in 
his presence, can never have the same disposition to 
ready obedience, with those whose whole life and 
conduct are every day directed by him, and who 
every day even rise and go to bed, or at least retire 
to their quarters, according to his orders. In what 
is called discipline, or in the habit of ready obedi- 
ence, a militia must always be still more inferior i<^ 
a standing army, than it may sometimes be in what 
is called the manual exercise, or in the management 
und use of its arms. But in modem war the habit 
of ready and instant pbedience is of much greater 
consequence than a considerable superiority in the 
management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the same chieftains whom 
they are accustomed to obey in peace, are by far the 
best. In respect for their officers, in the habit of 



r^ady p^diencff, they approach nearest to standisg 
ftn^ji^. The Highland militia, jrhen it served uu« 
d^r its own chieftains, had some advantage of the 
same kind. As the Highlanders, however, were not 
wandering! biU stationary shepherds, as they had all 
jB. fixe4 hal^itation, and were not, in peaceable times, 
^u«toiped to follow their chieftain from place to 
place ; so in time of w^ they were less willing lo 
follow {lim to spy considen^hle distance, or to con- 
tinpe for any long time in the field. When they 
1^ iicquire(i i^ny booty they were eager to return 
^me, and Jub authority was seldom sufficient t» 
44ptf4p them. Ip point of obedience they were al* 
way9 much Inferior to what is reported of the Titers 
mi Anibs, As the Highlanders too, from their 
stationary life, spend less of their time in the open 
iiir, they were always less aqqustpmed to military 
eiLercises, and were less expert in the use of their 
^ips than the Tartars and Arabs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observedt how 
^yer, which has served for several successive cam-r 
p^gns in the field, becomes in every respect a stand- 
ing ^rmy- The soldiers are every day exercised in 
jtl^e fl^p of their arms, apd, being constantly under 
t^ eoinmand of their ofpcerpi,,^rQ habituated to the 
^SMne prompt obedience wbich t^kes place in stand* 
ing armies, What they were before they took the 
^Id, is of little importance. They necessarily be« 
come in 0very respect a standing army, after they 
lie^ passed a few c^mp^igns in it, Should the 
W^^ In A^^i^ 4rag Qi|t through another campaigPi 
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the American militia may become in every respect 
a match for that standing army of which the valour 
appeared, in the last war, at least not inferior to that 
of the hardiest veterans of France and Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the history 
of all ages, it will be found, bears testimony to the 
irresistible superiority which a well-regulated standi 
ing army has over a militia. 

One of the first standing armies of which we have 
any distinct account, in any well-authenticated hls'- 
tory, is that of Philip of JViacedon. His frequent 
wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and 
some of the Greek cities in the neighbourhood of 
Macedon, gradually formed his troops, which in the 
beginning were probably militia, to the exact disci-*> 
pline of a standing army. When he was at peace, 
which he was very seldom, and never for any long 
time together, he was careful not to disband that 
army. It vanquished and subdued, after a long and 
violent struggle, indeed, the gallant and well-exer- 
cised militias of the principal republics of ancient 
Greece; and afterwards, with very little struggle, 
the effeminate and ill-exercised militia of the great 
Persian empire. The fall of the Greek republics 
and of the Persian empire was the effect of the irre- 
sistible superiority which a standing army has over 
every sort of militia. It is the first great revolution 
in the affairs of mankind, of which history has pre*^ 
served any distinct or circumstantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent eleva** 
don of Rome, is the second. All the varieties in 
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the fortune of those two femous republics may very 
well be accounted for from the same cause. 

From the end of the first to the beginning of the 
second Carthaginian war, the armies of Carthage 
were continually in the field, and employed under 
three great generals, who. succeeded one another in 
the command; Amilcar, his son-in-law Asdrubal, 
and his son Annibal ; first in chastising their own 
rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduing the revolted 
nations of Africa, and lastly, in conquering the 
great kingdom of Spain. The army which Annibal 
led from Spain into Italy must necessarily, in those 
different wars, h&ve been gradually formed to the 
eiact discipline of a standing army. The Romans, 
in the mean time, though they had not been alto* 
gether at peace, yet they had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of very great consequence ; 
and their military discipline, it is generally said, was 
a good deal relaxed. The Roman armies which 
Annibal encountered at Trebia, Thrasymenus, and 
Canns, were militia opposed to a standing army.- 
This circumstance, it is probable, contributed more 
than any other to determine the fate of those battleer. 

The standing army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain had the like superiority over the 
militia which the Romans sent to oppose it, and in 
a few years, under the command of his brother, the 
younger Asdrubal, expelled them almost entirely 
from that country, 

Annibal was ill-supplied from home. The Roman 
militiai being continually in the field, became in the 
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prpp^.S9 of the war a well-disciplined and well-f zeiw 
cised standing^ army ; and the superiority of Ani^bal 
^ew every day less and less. Asdrubal judged it 
necessary to lead the whole, or almost the whole of 
the standing .army which he commande4 in Spfdn, 
to the assistance of his brother in Italy. In this 
marph he is said to have been misled by l^s guid(^i 
qs^d in a country which he did not know, was sur- 
prised and attacked by another standing army, in 
every respect equal or superior to his owpi and wns 
entirely defeated. 

When Asdrubal had left Spain, tl^e great Scipip 
fpuiid nothing to oppose ]dn^ but a militia inferiqr 
to his own. He conquered ai^d subdi^d that mi- 
litia} and, in th^ course of the war, his own militia 
necessarily became a well-disciplined and we)l ex- 
ercised standing army. That standing army was 
afterwards carried to Africa, where it found nothing 
bi^t a militia to oppose it. In order to defend Ca^'- 
thage it became necessary to recall the standing 
a^r^ny of Annibal. The disheartened and frequently 
defeated African militia joined it, and at the battle 
of 9ama composed tfie greater part of the troops of 
Anmbal. The event of that day determined the 
fate of the two rival republics. 

From the end pf the second Carthaginian war 
tfU the fall of the Roman republic, the armies oi 
Rpme were in every respect standing armies. The 
standing army of Macedon made some resistance to 
their arms. In the. height of their grandeur, it cost 
them two great wajr^i and three great battles, to 
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subdue that Httle kingdom ; of which the conquest 
would probably have been still more difficult, had it 
not been for the cowardice of its last king. The 
militias of all the civilized nations of the ancient 
world, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt, made but 
a feeble resistance to the standing armies of Kome. 
The militias of some barbarous nations defended 
^emselves much better. The Scythian or Tartar 
militia, which Mithridates drew from the countries . 
ncnrth of the Euxine and Caspian seas, were the 
most formidable enemies whom the Romans had to 
encounter after the second Carthaginian war. The 
Parthian and German militias too were always re- 
spectable^ and, upon several occasions, gained very 
eonsiderable advantages over the Roman armies. 
In general, however, and when the Roman armies 
were well commanded, they appear to have been 
very much superior; and if the Romans did not 
pursue the final conquest either of Parthia or Ger- 
many, it was probably because they judged, that it 
was not worth while to add those two barbarous 
countries to an empire which was already too large. 
The ancient Parthians appear to have been a nation 
of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have al- 
ways retained a good deal of the manners of their 
ancestors. The ancient Germans were, like the 
Scythians or Tartars, a nation of wandering shep- 
herds, who went to war under the same chiefs whom 
they were accustomed to follow in peace. Their 
militia was exactly of the same kind with that of 



il^ Scythians or Tartars, from yfhqm tOQ tld^y wei^ 
probably doscended. 

lilapy different causes contributed to relax tb^ ifyr 
piplipe of tbe Roman armies. Its extreme severi^ 
was, perbaps, one of tbose causes. In tbe dayp ^ 
tb^ir grandeur, wben no enemy appeared capable 
of opposing tbem, tbeir beavy ftriQour was |aid aside 
as unnecessarily burdenso^ie, tbeir laborious ^xnv 
cjses were neglected as minecessarily tQilsoine, 
Under tbe Roman emperors besides, tbe standing 
armies of Rome, those particularly wbicb gu^rdfd 
tbe Crerman and Pannonian frontiers, became daf^ 
g^rous to tbeir masters, against wbpm th^y i^scd 
frequently to set up tbeir own generals. In or4#r 
tQ render tbem les^ formidable, according to som^ 
wUbors, Dioclesian, according to otbers, Constim- 
tine, first withdrew tbem from tbe frontier, whf^rt 
they bad always before been encamped in gpre^ 
bodiesi generally of two or tbree legions eacb, and 
dispersed- tbem in small bodies tbrqugh tbe diflTt^r- 
ent provincial towns, from whence they were scarce 
«ver removed, but wben it became necessary to 
repel an invasion. Smal) bodies of soldierei qMar* 
t^red in trading and manufacturing towns, and s^l^- 
dom removed from those quarters, becam0 tb#m>- 
^Ives tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers. 
Tbe civil came to predominate over the military 
cbaracter ; and the standing armies of Rome gra- 
dually degenerated into a corrupt, negleqte^* and 
undisciplined militia, incapable of resisting the at- 
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t&ck o^ th^ JSefttiati imd Scythian militias, which 
dddn ^A^rwards invaded the Wentem empire. It 
was only by hiring the militia of some of those 
nations to oppose to that of others, that the em- 
perors were for some time able to defend thera- 
selTes. The fall of the* Western empire is the third 
great revolution in the affbim of mankind, of which 
ancient history has preserved any distinct or cir- 
cntiistftntlal account. It was brought about by th^ 
ihr^stible superiority which the militia of a bar- 
barous has over that of a civilized nation ; which 
the militia of a nation of shepherds has over that 
of a nation of husbandmen, artificers, and manu-^ 
faetnrers. The victories which have been gained 
by militias have generally been, not over standing 
aftflieii, but over other militias, in exercise and di^ 
dplihe inferior to themselves. Such were the vic- 
tories which the Greek militia gained over that of 
the Persian empire ; and such too were those which 
in later times the Swiss militia gained over that Of 
thfe Aus^ans and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Western empire, continued for some time to 
be of the same kind in their new settlements, As it 
had been in their original country. It was a militia 
of shepherds and husbandmen, which, in time of 
waTj took the ifield Under the command of the same 
chieftains whom it was a(^customed to obey in peac^. 
It Was, therdbre, tolerably well eterclsed, and tole^ 
tihlj ifrtll dbcipiiii«d. As Artil imd industry ed- 
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yanced, however, the authority of the chieftains 
gradually decayed, and the great body of the people 
had less time to spare for military exercises. Both 
the discipline and the exercise of the feudal militia, 
. therefore, went gradually to ruin, and standing 
armies were gradually introduced to supply the 
place of it. When the expedient of a standing 
army, besides, had once been adopted by one civil- 
ized nation, it became necessary that all its neigh- 
bours should follow the example. They soon found 
that their safety depended upon their doing so, and 
that their own militia was altogether incapable* of 
resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing army, though they may 
never have seen an enemy, yet have frequently ap- 
peared to possess all the courage of veteran troops, 
and, the very moment that they took the field, to 
have been fit to face the hardiest and most expe- 
rienced veterans. In 1756, when the Russian army 
marched into Poland, the valour of the Russian 
soldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Prus- 
sians, at that time supposed to be the hardiest and 
most experienced veterans in Europe. The Rus-> 
sian empire, however, had enjoyed a profound peace 
for near twenty years before, and could at that time 
have very few soldiers who had ever seen an enemy. 
When the Spanish war broke out in 1739, England 
had enjoyed a profound peace for about eight and 
twenty years. The valour of her soldiers, however, 
far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 
never more distinguished than in the attempt upon 
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Carihagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that 
unfortunate war. In a long peace the generals, 
perhaps, may sometimes forget their skill ; but, 
where a well-regulated standing army has been 
kept up, the soldiers seem never to forget their 
yalour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence 
upon a militia, it is at all times exposed to be con- 
quered by any barbarous nation which happens to 
be in its neighbourhood. The frequent conquests 
of all the civilized countries in Asia by the Tartars, 
sufficiently demonstrates the natural superiority, 
which the militia of a barbarous has over that of a 
civilized nation. A well-regulated standing army 
is superior to every militia. Such an army, as it 
can best be maintained by an opulent and civil- 
ized nation, so it can alone defend such a nation 
against the invasion of a poor and barbarous neigh- 
bour. It is only by means of a standing army, 
therefore, that the civilization of any country can 
be perpetuated, or even preserved for any consi- 
derable time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated stand* 
ing army that a civilized country can be defended ; 
so it is only by means of it that a barbarous country 
can be suddenly and tolerably civilized. A stand- 
ing army establishes, with an irresistible force, the 
law of the sovereign through the remotest provinces 
of the empire, and maintains some degree of regu- 
lar government in countries which could not other- 
wise admit of any. Whoever examines with at- 
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tentioB the improvements lirhich Peter the Gfteat 
introduced into the Russian empire, will, find that 
they almost all resolve themselves into the ' estit- 
blishment of a well-regulated stahding artliy. It 
is the instrument which executes and maintlilns till 
his other regulations. That degree of ordel* knd 
internal peace, which that empirie has evet lAhce 
enjoyed, is altogether owing to (he influence of that 
army. 

Men of republican principles have been jealoiiii 
of a standing army as dangerous to libefty. ft 
certainly is so, wherever the interest of the ^^liei^l 
and that of the principaf officers are not ne6^ 
sarily connected with the support of the coiii^titii* 
tioii of the lit^te. The standing ariiiy of CMat 
destroyed the Roman republic. The standing: arM^ 
of Cromwell turiied the Long Parliament out ^ 
doofs. But where the sovereign is himself the 
general, and the principal nobility and gentry of 
the country the chief officers of the afmy ; where 
the military force is placed under the command 
of those who have the greatest interest in the siip^ 
port of the civil authority, because they have them- 
selves' the greatest sha^e of that authority, t standi 
ing army can never be dangerous to liberty. On 
the contrary, it may in some eased be favourable 10 
liberty. The security which it gives to the sove^ 
reign renders unnecessary that troublesome jealousy^ 
which, in some modem republics, seems to iNttch 
oVer the minutest actions, and to be At all time* 
readj^ to disturb the peace of every eitkem WhM« 
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the sopurity of the magistrate, though supported by 
the pnoi^ipal people of the country^ is endaagered 
by every popular discontent ; where a small tumult 
is capable q{ bringing about in a few hours a great 
revolution, the whole authority of government must 
be eqaployed to suppress and punish every murmur 
and complaipt against it. To a sovereign, on the 
cpntrary, who feels himself supported, not only by 
the plural aristocracy of the country, but by a well- 
regulated standing army, the rudest, the mo&t ground- 
less, and the most licentious remonstrances can give 
litt)^ disturbance. I(e pan safely pardon or neglect 
Hkern, and his consciousness of his own superiority 
naturaUy disposes him to do so. That degree ef 
liberty which approaches to licentiousness can bfB 
tolerated only in countries where the sovereign is 
secured by a well-regulated standing army. It is in 
s^ch countries only that the public safety does net 
require that the sovereign should be trusted with 
any discretionary power for suppressing even the im- ' 
P(lirtinent wantonness of this licentious liberty. 

The. first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of 
defending the society from the violence and in- 
justipe of other independent societies, grows gra- 
dually more and more expensive, as the society 
advances in civilization. The military force of the 
society, w^ich originally cost the sovereign no ex- 
pense either ii) time of peace or in time of war, 
must, Ip the progress of improvement, first be main- 
tailed by Ijiim in time of war, and afterwards even 
in time of peace. 
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Hie greift fhrnogc introdoeed into the art of war 
by tbe inTeiitkiii of fire-wns has enhanced still 
farthar both the expense of exercising and disci- 
plining any particalar number of soldiers in time 
of peace, and that of employing them in time of 
war. Both their arms and their ammunition are 
become more expensive. A musket is a more ex- 
pensive machine than a javelin or a bow and ar- 
rows ; a cannon or a mortar, than a balista or a 
catapulta. The powder which is spent in a modem 
review, is lost irrecoverably, and occadons a very con- 
siderable expense. The javelins and arrows which 
were throvm or shot in an ancient one, could easily 
be picked up again, and were besides of very little 
value. The cannon and the mortar are, not only 
much dearer, but much heavier machines than the 
balista or catapulta, and require a greater expense, 
not only to prepare them for the field, but to carry 
them to it. As the superiority of the modern artil- 
lery, too, over that of the ancients is very great, it 
has become much more difficult, and consequently 
much more expensive, to fortify a town so as to 
resist, even for a few weeks, the attack of that su- 
perior artillery. In modern times, many different 
causes contribute to render the defence of the so- 
ciety more expensive. The unavoidable effects of 
the natural progress of improvement have, in this 
respect, been a good deal enhanced by a great re- 
volution in the art of war, to which a mere acci- 
dent, the invention of* gunpowder, seems to ' have 
given occasion. 
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In modem war the great expense of iire!-ariiit 
gives an- evident advantage to the nation which 
can best afibfd that expense ; and consequently, to 
an opulent and civilized, over a poor and barbarous 
nation. In ancient times the opulent and civilised 
found it difficult to defend themselves against the 
poor and barbarous nations. In modern times the 
poor ^nd barbarous find it difficult to defend them- 
selves against the opulent and civilized. The in- 
vention of fire-arms, an invention which at first 
sight 9ppee,r8 to b^ so pernicious, is certainly favour* 
•ble bot^ to the permanency and to the extension 
of civilization. 



PART II. 

Of the Expense of Justice, 

The second duty of the sovereign, that of protect- 
ing, as far as possible, every member of the society 
frpm the injustice or oppression of every other 
paember of it, or the duty of establishing an exact 
administration of justice, requires two very difier- 
^i degrees of expense in the different periods of 
society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any 
property, or at least none tlui^t exceeds the value of 
two or three days' labour ; so there is seldom any 
established magistrate, or any regular administra- 
tion * of justice. Men who have no property can 
injure one another only in their persons or repu- 
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tations. But when one man kills, woonds, beats, 
or defames another, though he to whom the injury 
is done suffers, he who does it receives no benefit 
It is otherwise with the injuries to property. The 
benefit of the person who does the injury is often 
equal to the loss of him who suffers it. Envy, ma- 
lice, or resentment, are the only passions which can 
prompt one man to injure another in his person or 
reputation. But the greater part of men are not 
very frequently under the influence of those pas- 
sions ; and the very worst men are so only occasion- 
ally. As their gratification too, how agreeable 
soever it may be to certain characters, is not at* 
tended with any real or permanent advantage, it is' 
in the greater part of men commonly restrained by 
prudential considerations. Men may live together 
in society with some tolerable degree of security, 
though there is no civil magistrate to protect them 
from the injustice of those passions. But avarice 
and ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of 
labour and the love of present ease and enjoyment, 
are the passions which prompt to invade property, 
passions much more steady in their operation, and 
much more universal in their influence. Where- 
ever there is great property, there is great inequa* 
lity. For one very rich man, there must be at least 
five hundred poor, and the aflluence of the few 
supposes the indigence of the many. The aflluence 
of the rich excites the indignation of the poor, who 
are often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his possessions. It is only under 
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the shelter of the civil magistrate that the owner of 
that valuahle property, which is acquired by the 
labour of many years, or perhaps of many succes- 
sive generations, can sleep a single night in security. 
He is at all times surrounded by unknown enemies, 
whom, though he never provoked, he can never ap- 
pease, and from whose injustice he can be protected 
only by the powerful arm of the civil magistrate 
continually held up to chastise it. The acquisition 
of valuable and extensive property, therefore, neces- 
sarily requires the establishment of civil govern- 
ment. Where there is no property, or at least none 
that exceeds the value of two or three days' labour, 
civil government is not so necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain subordination. 
But as the necessity of civil government gradually 
grows up with the acquisition of valuable property, 
so the principal causes which natuially introduce 
subordination gradually grow up with the growth of 
that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which naturally intro- 
duce subordination, or which naturally, and antece- 
dent to any civil institution, give some men some 
superiority over the greater part of their brethren, 
seem to be four in number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances is the 
superiority of personal qualifications, of strength, 
beauty, and agility of body ; of wisdom, and virtue, 
of prudence, justice, fortitude, and moderation of 
mind. The qualifications of the body, unless sup- 
ported by those of the mind, can give little authority 
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in any period of society. He is a very strong mant 
who by mere strength of body can fbrce two weak 
ones to obey him. The qualifications of the mind 
can alone give very great authority. They are, how* 
ever« invisible qualities; always dlspi>tabie, and gene- 
rally disputed. No society, whether barbarous or 
civilized, has ever found it convenient to settle the 
rules of precedency of rank and subordination, ac- 
cording to those invisible qualities, but according to 
something that is more plain and palpable. 

The second of those causes or circumstances is 
the superiority of age. An old man, provided his 
age is not so far advanced as to give suspicion ot 
dotage, is everywhere more respected than a young 
i^au of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among 
nations of hunter8,fsuch as the native tribes of North 
America, age is the sole foundation of .rank and 
precedency. Among them, father is the appellation 
of a superior ; brother, of an equal ; and son, of an 
inferior. In the most opulent and civilized nations, 
age regulates rank among those who are in every 
other respect equal; and among whom, therefore, 
there is nothing else to regulate it Among brothers 
and among sisters, the eldest always takes place; 
and in the succession of the paternal estate, evei^ 
thing which cannot be divided, but must go entire 
to one person, such as a title of honour, is in most 
cases given to the eldest. Age is a plain and pal- 
pable quality which admits of no dispute. 

The third of those causes or circumstances is the 
superiority of fortune. The authority of riches, 
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however, though great in every age of society, is 
perhaps greatest in the rudest ages of society which 
admits of any considerahle inequality of fortune. A 
Tartar chief, the increase of whose herds and flocks 
is sufficient to maintain a thousand men, cannot 
well employ that increase in any other way than in 
maintaining a thousand men. The rude state of 
his society does pot afford him any manufactured 
produce, any trinkets or hauhles of any kind, for 
which he can exchangethat part of his rude produce 
which is over and above his own consumption. The 
thousand men whom he thus maintains, depending 
entirely upon him for their subsistence, must both 
obey his orders in war, and submit to his jurisdiction 
in peace. He is necessarily both their general and 
their judge, and his chieftainship is the necessary 
effect of the superiority of his fortune. In an opu- 
lent and civilized society, a man may possess a much 
greater fortune, and yet not be able to command a 
dozen of people. Though the produce of his estate 
may be sufficient to maintain, and may perhaps actu- 
ally maintain, more than a thousand people, yet as 
those people pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives scarce any thing to any body 
but in exchange for an equivalent, there is scarce 
any body who considers himself as entirely dependent 
upon him, and his authority extends only over a few 
menial servants. The authority of fortune, however, 
is very great even in an opulent and civilized society. 
That it is much greater than that, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, has been the constant com- 
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plaint of every period of society which admitttd of 
any considerable inequality of fortune. The 9r«t 
period of society, that of hunters, admits of no .susb 
inequality. Universal poverty establishes their uni- 
versal equality, and the superiority, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, are the feeble, but jlhe sple 
foundations of authority and subordination* There 
is therefore little or no authority or subofdinaiion 
in this period of society. The second period of 
society, that of shepherds, admits of very gre$t in- 
equalities of fortune, and there is no period in which 
the superiority of fortune gives so great authority to 
those who possess it. There is no period accord- 
ingly in which authority and subordination arp more 
perfectly established. The authority of an Arabian 
scherif is very great ; that of a Tartar khan altog^e- 
ther despotical. 

The fourth of those causes or circumstances is 
the superiority of birth. Superiority of birth sup- 
poses an ancient superiopty of fortune in the family 
of the person who claims it. All families are equally 
ancient; and the ancestors of the prince, though 
they may be better known, cannot well be movfi 
numerous than those of the beggar. Antiquity of 
family means every where the antiquity either of 
wealth, or of that greatness which is commonly 
either founded upon wealth, or accompanied with it. 
Upstart greatness is every where less respected than 
ancient greatness. The hatred of usurpers, the bve 
of the family of an ancient monarch, ^re, in a great 
measure, founded upon the contempt which men 
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natitfally bare for the former, and upcm their Tene- 
ration for the latter. As a military officer submits 
without reluctance to the authority of a superior by 
whom he has always been commanded, but cannot 
bear that his inferior should be set over his head ; 
so men easily submit to a family to whom they and 
their ancestors hate always submitted ; but are 
fired with indication whei^ another family, in whom 
they had nevet acknowledged any such superiority, 
assumes a dominion over them. 

The distinction of birth, being subsequent to the 
inequality of fortune, can have no place in nations 
of hunters, among whom all men, being equal in 
fortune, must likewise be very nearly equal in birth. 
Th^ soti of a wise and brave man may, indeed, even 
among them, be somewhat more respected than a 
man of equal merit who has the misfortune to be 
ihe son of a fool^ or a coward. The difference, how- 
ever^ will not be very great ; and there never was, I 
believe, a great family in the world whose illustra- 
tion was entirely derived from the inheritance of 
wisdom and virtue. 

Th6 distinction of birth not only may, but always 
does take place among nations of shepherds. Such 
nations ai« always strangers to every sort of luxury, 
and great wealth can scarce ever be dissipated 
among them by improvident profusion. There are 
ho nations accordingly who abound more in families 
itft#red t^nd honoti^red on account of their descent 
ftetn ft long race of great and illui^tridus imocfstoi^ ; 
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because there are no nations among whom wealth i3 
likely to continue longer in the same families. 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two circum- 
stances which principally set one man above another. 
They are the two great sources of personal distinc* 
tion, and are therefore the principal causes which 
naturally establish authority and subordination among 
men. Among nations of shepherds both those causes 
operate with their full force. The great shepherd 
or herdsman, respected on account of his great wealth, 
and of the great number of those who depend upon 
him for subsistence, and revered on account of the 
nobleness of his birth, and of the immemorial anti* 
quity of his illustrious family, has a natural autho- 
rity over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of 
his horde or clan. He can command the united 
force of a greater number of people than any of 
them. His military power is greater than that of 
any of them. In time of war they are all of them 
naturally disposed to muster themselves under his 
banner, rather than under that of any other person, 
and his birth and fortune thus naturally procure to 
him some sort of executive power. By commanding 
too the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them, he is best able to compel any one 
of them who may have injured another to compen- 
sate the wrong. He is the person, therefore, to 
whom all those who are too weak to defend them- 
selves naturally look up for protection. It is to him 
that they ©aturally complain of the injuries which 
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they imagine have b.een done to them, and his inter- 
position in such cases is more easily submitted to, 
even by the person complained of, than that of any 
other person would be. His birth and fortune thus 
naturally procure him some sort of judicial authority. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period 
of society, that the inequality of fortune first begins 
to take place, and introduces among men a degree 
of authority and subordination which could not pos- 
sibly exist before. It thereby introduces some de- 
gree of that civil government which is indispensably 
necessary for its own preservation : and it seems to 
do this naturally, and even independent of the con- 
sideration of that necessity. The consideration of 
that necessity comes no doubt afterwards to contri- 
bute very much to maintain and secure that autho- 
rity and subordination. The rich, in particular, are 
necessarily interested to support that order of things, 
which can alone secure them in the possession of 
their own advantages. Men of inferior wealth com- 
bine to defend those of superior wealth in the posr 
session of their property, in order that men of supe- 
rior wealth may combine to defend them in the pos- 
session of theirs. All the inferior shepherds and 
herdsmen feel that the security of their own herds 
and flocks depends upon the security of those of the 
great shepherd or herdsman ; that the maintenance 
of their lesser authority depends upon that of his 
greater authority, and that upon their subordination 
to him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
>in subordination to them. They constitute a sort of 

VOL. V. la 
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Httle nobility, who feel themselves interested to de- 
fend the property and to support the authority of 
their own little sovereign, in order that he may be 
able to defend their property and to support their 
authority. Civil government, so far as it is insti* 
tated for the security of property, is in reality insti- 
tuted for the defence of the rich against the poor, 
or of those who have some property against those 
who have none at all. 

The judicial authority of such a sovereign, how* 
ever, far from being a cause of expense, was for a 
long time a source of revenue to him. The persons 
who applied to him for justice were always willing 
to pay for it, and a present never failed to accom- 
paivy a petition. After the authority of the sove- 
reign too Was thoroughly established, the person 
found guilty, over and above the satisfaction which 
he was obliged to make to the party, was likewise 
forced to pay an amercement to the sovereign .^ Ht 
had given trouble, he had disturbed, he had broken 
the peace of his lord the king, and for those offences 
an amercement was thought due. In the Tartar 
governments of Asia, in the governments of Europe 
which were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, the ad-^ 
ministration of justice was a considerable source of 
revenue, both to the sovereign, and to all the lesser 
chiefs or lords who exercised under him any parti- 
cular jurisdiction, either over some particular triba 
or clan, or over some particular territory or district. 
Originally both the sovereign and the inferior chieft 
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used to exercise this jurisdiction in their own persons. 
Afterwards they universally found it convenient to 
delegate it to some substitute, bailiff, or judge. This 
substitute, however, was still obliged to account to 
bis principal or constituent for the profits of the 
jurisdiction. Whoever reads the* instructions which 
were given to the judges of the circuil in the time 
of Henry II. will see clearly that those judges were 
a sort of itinerant factors, sent round the country 
for the purpose of levying certain branches of the 
king's revenue. In those days the administration 
of justice, not only afforded a certain revenue to the 
sovereign, but to procure this revenue seems to have 
been one of the principal advantages which he pro* 
posed to obtain by the administration of justice. 

This scheme of making the administration of jus- 
tice subservient to the purposes of revenue, could 
scarce fail to be productive of several very gross 
abuses^ The person, who applied for justice with a 
large present in his hand, was likely to get some- 
thing more than justice ; while he, who applied for 
it with a small one, was likely to get something less. 
Justice too might frequently be delayed, in order 
that this present might be repeated. The amerce- 
ment, besides, of the person complained of, might 
frequently suggest a very strong reason for finding 
him in the wrong, even when he had not really been 
so. That such abuses were far from being uncom- 
mon, the ancient history of every country in Europe 
bears witness. 

* They are to be found in Tyrrers History of EngUoid.*— A. 

TL'vt 
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When the sovereign or chief exercised his judicial 
authority in his ovm person, how much soever he 
might abuse it, it must have been scarce possible to 
get any redress; because there could seldom be 
any body powerful enough to call him to account. 
When he exercised it by a bailiff, indeed, redress 
might sometimes be had. If it was for his own 
benefit only, that the bailiff had been guilty of an 
act of injustice, the sovereign himself might not 
always be unwilling to punish him, or to oblige him 
to repair the wrong. But if it was for the benefit 
of his sovereign, if it was in order to make court to 
the person who appointed him and who might prefer 
him, that he had committed any act of oppression, 
redress would upon most occasions be as impossible 
as if the sovereign had committed it himself. In 
all barbarous governments, accordingly, in all those 
ancient governments of Europe in particular, which 
were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the administration of justice appears for a long time 
to have been extremely corrupt ; far from being 
quite equal and impartial even under the best 
monarchs, and altogether profligate under the worst 

Among nations of shepherds, where the sovereign 
or chief is only the greatest shepherd or herdsman 
of the horde or clan, he is maintained in the same 
manner as any of his vassals or subjects, by the in- 
crease of his own herds or flocks. Amonsr those 
nations of husbandmen who are but just come out 
of the shepherd state, and who are not much ad- 
vanced beyond that state ; such as the Greek tribes 
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appear to have been about the time of the Trojan 
war, and our German and Scythian ancestors when 
they first settled upon the ruins of the Western Em- 
pire; the sovereign or chief is, in the same manner, 
only the greatest landlord of the country, and is 
maintained, in the same manner as any other land- 
lord, by a revenue derived from his own private 
estate, or from what, in modern Europe, was called 
the demesne of the crown. His subjects, upon 
ordinary occasions, contribute nothing to his sup- 
port, except when, in order to protect them from 
the oppression of some of their fellow-subjects, they 
stand in need of his authority. The presents which 
they make him upon such occasions, constitute the 
whole ordinary revenue, the whole of the emolu- 
ments which, except perhaps upon some very extra- 
ordinary emergencies, he derives from his dominion 
over them. When Agamemnon, in Homer, offers 
to Achilles for his friendship the sovereignty of 
^ven Greek cities, the sole advantage which he 
mentions as likely to be derived from it, was, that 
the people would honour him with presents. As 
long as such presents, as long as the emoluments 
of justice, or what may be called the fees of court, 
constituted in this manner the whole ordinary re- 
venue which the sovereign derived from his sove- 
reignty^ it could not well be expected, it could not 
even decently be proposed, that he should give them 
up altogether. It might, and it frequently was 
proposed, that he should regulate and ascertain 
them* But after they had be^n so regulated and 
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ascertaiiied, hoir to hinder a pefsoii who was all- 
poirerful from extending them heyond those legu- 
kUioos, was still Tery difficult, not to say impossi- 
hie. During the continuance of this state of things, 
therefore, the corruption of justice, naturally le- 
solling from the arbitrary and uncertain nature 
of those presents, scarce admitted of any eflfectual 
remedy. 

But when from different causes, chiefly from the 
continually increasing expense of defending the 
nation against the invasion of other nations, the 
private estate of the sovereign had become alto- 
gether insufficient for defraying the expense of the 
sovereignty; and when it had become necessaiy 
that the people should, for their own security, con- 
tribute towards this expense by taxes of different 
kinds, it seems to have been very commonly stipu- 
lated, that no present for the administration of jus- 
tice should, under any pretence, be accepted either 
by the sovereign, or by his bailiffs and substitutes, 
the judges. Those presents, it seems to have been 
supposed, could more easily be abolished altogether, 
than effectually regulated and ascertained. Fixed 
salaries were appointed to the judges, which were 
supposed to compensate to them the loss of whatever 
might have been their share of the ancient emolu- 
ments of justice ; as the taxes more than compen- 
sated to the sovereign the loss of his. Justice was 
then said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality administered 
gratis in any country. Lawyers and attorneys, at 
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kast, must always be paid by the parties; and if 
they were not, they would perform their duty still 
worse than they actually perform it. The fees 
annually paid to lawyers and attorneys amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than the sala- 
ries of the judges. The circumstance of those sala* 
ries being paid by the crown, can nowhere much 
diminish the necessary expense of a law-suit. But 
it was not so much to diminish the expense, as to 
prevent the corruption of justice, that the judges 
were prohibited from receiving any present or fee 
from the parties. 

The office of judge is in itself so very honourable, 
that men are willing to accept of it, though accom* 
panied with very small emoluments. The inferior 
office of justice of peace, though attended with a 
good deal of trouble, and in most cases with no 
emoluments at all, is an object of ambition to the 
greater part of our country gentlemen. The salaries 
of all the different judges, high and low, together 
with the whole expense of the administration and ex- 
ecution of justice, even where it is not managed with 
very good economy, makes, in any civilized country, 
but a very inconsiderable part of the whole expense 
of government. 

The whole expense of justice too might easily be 
defrayed by the fees of court; and, without exposing 
the administration of justice to any real hazard of 
corruption, the public revenue might thus be en- 
tirely discharged from a certain, though, perhaps, 
but a small encumbrance. It is difficult to regulate 
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the fees of court efiectually, where a person to poir<* 
erfiil as the soverei^ is to share in them, and to de« 
rive any considerable part of his revenue from them. 
It is very easy, where the judge is. the principal per* 
son who can reap any benefit from them. The law 
can very easily oblige the judge to respect the vego* 
lation, though it might not always be able to make 
the sovereign respect it Where the fees of court 
are precisely regulated and ascertained, where they 
are paid all at once, at a certain period of every 
process, into the hands of a cashier or receiver, 
to be by him distributed in certain known prc^r* 
tions among the different judges after the process is 
decided, and not till it is decided, there seems to be 
no more danger of corruption than where such fees 
are prohibited altogether. Those fees, without oc« 
casioning any considerable increase in the expense 
of a law-suit, might be rendered fully sufficient for 
defraying the whole expense of justice. By not 
being paid to the judges till the process was deter* 
mined, they might be some incitement to the dili- 
gence of the court in examining and deciding it 
In courts which consisted of a considerable number 
of judges, by proportioning the share of each judge 
to the number of hours and days which he had em- 
ployed in examining the process, either in the court 
or in a committee by order of the court, those fees 
might give some encouragement to the diligence of 
each particular judge. Public services are never 
better performed than when their reward comes 
only in consequence of their being performed, and 
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is proportioned to the diligence employed in per- 
forming them. In the different parliaments of 
France, the fees of court (called Epices and vaca- 
tions) constitute the far greater part of the emolu- 
ments of the judges. After all deductions are made, 
the neat salary paid by the crown to a counsellor or 
judge in the parliament of Toulouse, in rank and 
dignity the second parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to a hundred and fifly livres, about 
six pounds eleven shillings sterling a year. About 
seven years ago that sum was in the same place the 
ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. The 
distribution of those Epices too is according to the 
diligence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a 
comfortable, though moderate, revenue by his office : 
an idle one gets little more than his salary. Those 
parliaments are perhaps, in many respects, not very 
convenient courts of justice; but they have never 
been accused ; they seem never even to have been 
suspected of corruption. 

Tlie fees of court seem originally to have been the 
principal support of the different courts of justice in 
England. Each court endeavoured to draw to itself 
as much business as it could, and was, upon that 
account, willing to take cognizance of many suits 
which were not originally intended to fall under its 
jurisdiction. The court of king's bench, instituted 
for the trial of criminal causes only, took cognizance 
of civil suits ; the plaintiff pretending that the de- 
fendant, in not doing him justice, had been guilty 
of some trespass or misdemeanor. The court of 
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exchequer, instituted for the levying of the king's 
revenue, and for enforcing the payment of such 
debts only as were due to the king, took cogni- 
zance of all other contract debts; the plaintiff al- 
leging that he could not pay the king, because the 
defendant would not pay him. In consequence of 
such fictions it came, in many cases, to depend 
altogether upon the parties before what court they 
would choose to have their cause tried; and each 
court endeavoured, by superior dispatch and impair 
tiality, to draw to itself as many causes as it ccmld. 
The present admirable constitution of ihe courts c^ 
justice in England was, perhaps, originally, in a 
great measure, formed by this emulation, which 
anciently took place between their respective judges; 
each judge endeavouring to give, in his own court, 
the speediest and most effectual remedy, which the 
law would admit, for every sort of ii\justice. Origi- 
nally the courts of law gave damages only for breach 
of contract. The court of chancery, as a court of 
conscience, first took upon it to enforce the specific 
performance of agreements. When the breach of 
contract consisted in the non-payment of money, 
the damage sustained could be compensated in no 
other way than by ordering payment, which was 
equivalent to a specific performance of the agree- 
ment. In such cases, therefore', the remedy of the 
courts of law was sufiicient. It was not so in others, 
.When the tenant sued his lord for having unjustly 
outed him of his lease, the damages which he re- 
covered were by no means equivalent to the pos^ 
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Mission of the land. Such causes, therefore^ for 
some time, went all to the court of chancery, to the 
no small loss of the courts of law. It was to draw 
hack such causes to themselves that the courts of 
law are gaid to have invented the artificial and fic- 
titious writ of ejectment, the most effectual remedy 
for an unjust outer or dispossession of land. 

A stamp duty upon the law proceedings of each 
particular court, to he levied by that court, and 
applied towards the maintenance of the judges and 
other officers belonging to it, might, in the same 
manner, afford a revenue sufficient for defraying 
the expense of the administration of justice, without 
bringing any burden upon the general revenue of 
the society. The judges indeed might, in this case, 
be under the temptation of multiplying unneces- 
sarily the proceedings upon every cause, in order to 
increase, as much as possible, the produce of such 
a stamp duty. It has been the custom in modern 
Europe to regulate, upon most occasions, the pay- 
ment of the attorneys and clerks of court, according 
to the number of pages which they had occasion to 
write ; the court, however, requiring that each page 
should contain so many lines, and each line so many 
words. In order to increase their payment, the 
attorneys and clerks have contrived to multiply 
words beyond all necessity, to the corruption of the 
law language of, I believe, every court of justice 
in Europe. A like temptation might perhaps 
occasion a like corruption in the form of law pro- 
ctedings. 
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But whether the administration of justice be so 
contrived as to defray its own expense, or whether the 
judges be maintained by fixed salaries paid to them 
from some other fund, it does not seem necessary 
that the person or persons intrusted with the execu- 
tive power should be charged with the management 
of that fund, or with the payment of those salaries. 
That fund might arise from the rent of landed es- 
tates, the management of each estate being in- 
trusted to the particular court which was to he 
maintained by it. That fund might arise even from 
the interest of a sum of money, the lending out of 
which might, in the same manner, be intrusted to 
the court which was to be maintained by it. A 
part, though indeed but a small part, of the salary 
of the judges of the court of Session in Scotland, 
arises from the interest of a sum of money. The 
necessary instability of such a fund seems, how^ 
ever, to render it an improper one for the main- 
tenance of an institution which ought to last for 
ever. 

The separation of the judicial from the executive 
power seems originally to have arisen from the in- 
creasing business of the society, in consequence of 
its increasing improvement. The administration of 
justice became so laborious and so complicated 
a duty as to require the undivided attention 
of the persons to whom it was intrusted. The 
person intrusted with the executive power, not 
having leisure to attend to the decision of private 
causes himself, a deputy was appointed to de- 
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clde them in his stead. In the progress of the 
Roman greatness, the consul was too much occu- 
pied with the political affairs of the state to attend 
to the administration of justice. A praetor, there- 
fore, was appointed to administer it in his stead. 
In the progress of the European monarchies which 
were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the sovereigns and the great lords came univer- 
sally to consider the administration of justice as an 
office, both too laborious and too ignoble for them 
to execute in their own persons. They universally, 
therefore, discharged themselves of it by appointing 
a deputy, bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is scarce possible that justice should not 
frequently be sacrificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The persons intrusted with the great in- 
terests of the state may, even without any corrupt 
views, sometimes imagine it necessary to sacrifice 
to those interests the rights of a private man. 
But upon the impartial administration of justice 
depends the liberty of every individual, the sense 
which he has of his own security. In order to 
make every individual feel himself perfectly secure 
in the possession of every right which belongs to 
him, it is not only necessary that the judicial should 
be separated from the executive power, but that it 
should be rendered as much as possible independent 
of that power. The judge should not be liable to 
be removed from his office according to the caprice 
of that power. The regular payment of his salary 
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should not depend upon the g^ood-wilU or e¥eh up(»i> 
the good economy of that power. 



PART III. 

Of the Expense of Public Works and Public 

Institutions. 

The third and last duty of the sovereign or com- 
monwealth is that of erecting and maintaining 
those public institutions and those -public works, 
which, though they may be in the highest degree 
advantageous to a great society, are, however, cS 
such a nature, that the profit could never repay the 
expense to any individual or small number of indi- 
viduals, and which it therefore cannot be expected 
that any individual or small number of individuals 
should erect or maintain. The performance of this 
duty requires too very different degrees of expense 
la the different periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public works 
necessary for the defence of the society, and for the 
administration of justice, both of which have already 
been mentioned, the other works and institutions of 
this kind are chiefly those for facilitating the com- 
merce of the society, and those for promoting the 
instruction of the people. The institutions for in- 
struction are of two kinds ; those for the education 
of the youth, and those for the instruction of people 
of all ages. The consideration of the manner in 
which the expense of those diffisrent sorts of publio 
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works and institutions may be most properly de- 
frayed, will divide this third part of the present 
chapter into three different articles. 



Article I. 

Of the Public Works and Institutions for facilitating 
the Commerce of the Society, 

And f first, of those which are necessary for facili^ 
tating Commerce in general, 

Tliat the erection and maintenance of the public 
works which facilitate the commerce of any country, 
such as good roads, bridges, navigable canals, har- 
bours, &c., must require very different degrees of 
expense in the different periods of society, is evident 
without any proof. The expense of making and 
maintaining the public roads of any country must 
evidently increase with the annual produce of the 
laud and labour of that country, or with the quantity 
and weight of the goods which it becomes necessary 
to fetch and carry upon those roads. The strength 
of a bridge must be suited to the number and weight 
of the carriages, which are likely to pass over it. The 
depth and the supply of water for a navigable canal 
must be proportioned to the number and tonnage of 
the lighters, which are likely to carry goods upon it; 
the extent of a harbour to the number of the ship- 
ping which are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense of 
thofee pttblie works should be defrayed from that 
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public revenue, as it is commonly called, of which 
the collection and application are in most countries 
assigned to the executive power. The greater part 
of such public works may easily be so managed, as 
to. afford a particular revenue sufficient for defraying 
their own expense, without bringing any burden 
upon the general revenue of the society. 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for ex- 
ample, may in most cases be both made and main- 
tained by a small toll upon the carriages which 
make use of them : a harbour, by a moderate port- 
duty upon the tonnage of the shipping which load 
or unload in it The coinage, another institution 
for facilitating commerce, in many countries, not 
only defrays its own expense, but affords a small 
revenue or seignorage to the sovereign. The post- 
office, another institution for the same purpose, over 
and above defraying its own expense, affords in 
almost all countries a very considerable revenue to 
the sovereign. 

When the carriages which pass over a highway 
or a bridge, and the lighters which sail upon a navi- 
gable canal, pay toll in proportion to their weight 
or their tonnage, they pay for the maintenance of 
those public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them. It seems 
scarce possible to invent a more equitable way of 
maintaining such works. This tax or toll too, 
though it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid 
by the consumes, to whom it must always be charged 
in the price of the goods. As the expense of car- 
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riage, however, is very much reduced by means of 
such public works, the goods, notwithstanding the 
toJI, come cheaper to the consumer than they could 
otherwise have done; their price not being so much 
raised by the toll, as it is lowered by the cheapness 
of the carriage. The person who finally pays this 
tax, therefore, gains by the application, more than 
he loses by the payment of it. His payment is 
exactly in proportion to his gain. It is in reality no 
mure than a part of that gain which he is obliged to 
give up in order to get the rest. It seems impos* 
sible to imagine a more equitable method of raising 
a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, post-chaises, &c., is made somewhat higher 
in proportion to their weight, than upon carriages of 
necessary use, such as carts, waggons, &c., the indo- 
lence and vanity of the rich is made to contribute in 
a very easy manner to the relief of the poor, by ren- 
dering cheaper the transportation of heavy goods to 
all the different parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, &c., are in this 
manner made and supported by the commerce which 
is carried on by means of them, they can be made 
only where that commerce requires them, and con- 
sequently where it is proper to make them. Their 
expense too, their grandeur and magnificence, must 
be suited to what that commerce can afford to pay. 
They must be made consequently as it is proper to 
make them. A magnificent high road cannot be 
made through a desert country where there is little 
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or no commerce, or merely because it happens to 
lead to the country villa of the intendant of the pro- 
vince, or to that of some great lord to whom the in- 
tendant finds it convenient to make his court. A 
great bridge cannot be thrown over a river at a 
place where nobody passes, or merely to embellish 
the view from the windows of a neighbouring palace : 
things which sometimes happen, in countries where 
works of this kind are carried on by any other reve- 
nue than that which they themselves are capable of 
affording. 

In several different parts of Europe the toll or 
lock-duty upon a canal is the property of private 
persons, whose private interest obliges them to keep 
up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable order, 
the navigation necessarily ceases altogether, and 
along with it the whole profit which they can make 
by the tolls. If those tolls were put under the 
management of commissioners, who had themselves 
no interest in them, they might be less attentive to 
the maintenance of the works which produced them. 
The canal of Languedoc cost the king of France 
and the province upwards of thirteen millions of 
livres, which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of 
silver, the value of French money in the end of the 
last century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. When that great work 
was finished, the most likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in constant repair, was to make a pre- 
sent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who planned 
and conducted the work. Those tolls constitute at 
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present a very large estate to the different branches 
of the family of that gentleman, who have, there- 
fore, a great interest to keep the work in constant 
repair. But had those tolls been put under the 
management of commissioners, who had no such 
interest, they might perhaps have been dissipated 
in ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while the 
most essential parts of the work were allowed to go 
to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road, can- 
not with any safety be made the property of private 
persons. A high road, though entirely neglected, 
does not become altogether Impassable, though a 
canal does. The proprietors of the tolls upon a 
high road, therefore, might neglect altogether the 
repair of the road, and yet continue to levy very 
nearly the same tolls. It is proper, therefore, that 
the tolls for the maintenance of such a work should 
be put under the management of commissioners or 
trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the trustees 
have committed in the management of those tolls, 
have in many cases been very justly complained of. 
At many turnpikes, it has been said, the money 
levied is more than double of what is necessary for 
executing, in the completest manner, the work, 
which is often executed in a very slovenly manner, 
and sometimes not executed at all. The system of 
repairing the high roads by tolls of this kind, it must 
be observed, is not of very long standing. We should 
not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet been brought 
to that degree of perfection of which it oettcA c^^* 
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pable. If mean and improper persotts are frequently 
appointed trustees ; and if proper courts of inspec- 
tion and account have not yet been established for 
controlling their conduct, and for reducing the tolls 
to what is barely sufficient for executing the work 
to be done by them ; the recency of the institution 
both accounts and apologizes for those defects, of 
which, by the wisdom of parliament, the greater 
part may in due time be gradually remedied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes in 
Great Britain is supposed to exceed so much what 
is necessary for repairing the roads, that the savings, 
which, with proper economy, might be made from 
it, have been considered, even by some ministers, 
as a very great resource, which might at some time 
or another be applied to the exigencies of the state. 
Government, it has been said, by taking the manage- 
ment of the turnpikes into its own hands, and by 
employing the soldiers, who would work for a very 
small addition to their pay, could keep the roads in 
good order at a much less expense than it can be 
done by trustees, who have no other workmen to 
employ, but such as derive their whole subsistence 
from their wages. A great revenue, half a million, 
perhaps*, it has been pretended, might in this man- 
ner be gained, without laying any new burden upon 

* Since publishing the two first editions of this book^ I have 
got good reasons to believe that all the turnpike tolls levied 
in Great Britain do not produce a neat revenue that amounts 
to half a million ; a sum which, under the management of 
Government, would not be sufficient to keep in repsiir five of 
iheprindpAi roads in the kingdom^^A* 
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the people; and the turnpike roads might be made 
to contribute to the general expense of the state, in 
the same manner as the post-office does at present 

That a considerable revenue might be gained in 
this manner, I have no doubt, though probably not 
near so much, as the projectors of this plan have 
supposed. The plan itself, however, seems liable 
to several very important objections. 

First, if the tolls which are levied at the turn- 
pikes should ever be considered as one of the re- 
sources for supplying the exigencies of the state, 
they would certainly be augmented as those exi- 
gencies were supposed to require. According to 
the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they would 
probably be augmented very fast. The facility with , 
which a great revenue could be drawn from them, 
would probably encourage administration to recur 
very frequently to this resource. Though it may, 
perhaps, be more than doubtful, whether half a mil- 
lion could by any economy be saved out of the pre- 
sent tolls, it can scarcely be doubted but that a 
million might be saved out of them, if they were 
doubled; and perhaps two millions, if they were 
tripled*. This great revenue too might be levied 
without the appointment of a single new officer to 
collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
continually augmented in this manner, instead of 
facilitating the inland commerce of the country, as 
at present, would soon become a very great incum- 

* I have now good reasons to believe that all these conjec- 
tural Sams are by much too large. — ^A. 
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brance upon it. The expense of transporting alt 
heavy goods from one part of the country to another, 
would soon be so much increased, the market for 
all such goods, consequently, would soon be so 
much narrowed, that their production would be ia 
a great measure discouraged, and the most import- 
ant branches of the domestic industry of the country 
annihilated altogether. 

Secondly, a tax upon carriages in proportion to 
their weight, though a very equal tax when applied 
to the sole purpose of repairing the roads, is a very 
unequal one, when applied to any other purpose, or 
to supply the common exigencies of the state. When 
it is applied to the sole purpose above mentioned, 
each carriage is supposed to pay exactly for the wear 
and tear which that carriage occasions of the roads. 
But when it is applied to any other purpose, each 
carriage is supposed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the supply of sottie 
other exigency of the state. But as the turnpike 
toll raises the price of goods in proportion to their 
weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly paid by 
the consumers of coarse and bulky, not by those of 
precious and light commodities. Whatever exigency 
of the state therefore this tax might be intended to 
supply, that exigency would be chiefly supplied at 
the expense of the poor, not of the rich ; at the ex- 
pense of those who are least able to supply it, not 
of those who are most able. 

Thirdly, if government should at any time neglect 
the reparation of the high roads, it would be still 
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more difficult, than it is at present, to compel the 
proper application of any part of the turnpike tolls. 
A large revenue might thus he levied upon the 
people, without any part of it heing applied to the 
only purpose to which a revenue levied in this man? 
ner ought ever to be applied. If the meanness and 
poverty of' the trustees of turnpike roads render it 
sometimes difficult at present to oblige them to re- 
pair their wrong; their wealth and greatness would 
render it ten times more so in the case which is 
here supposed. 

In France, the funds destined for the reparation 
of the high roads are under the immediate direction 
of the executive power. Those funds consist, partly 
in a certain number of days' labour which the 
country people are in most parts of Europe obliged 
to give to the reparation of the highways; an4 
partly in such a portion of the general revenue of 
the state as the king chooses to spare from his other 
expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by that 
of most other parts of Europe, the labour of the 
country people was under the direction of a local or 
provincial magistracy, which had no immediate de- 
pendency upon the king's council. But by the pre- 
sent practice both the labour of the country people, 
and whatever other fund the king may choose to 
assign for the reparation of the high roads in any 
particular province or generality, are entirely under 
the management of the intendant ; an officer who 
13 appointed |ind removed by Uie lung's ^ounciiy 
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who receives his orders from it, and is in constant 
correspondence with it. In the progress of des- 
potism the authority of the executive power gradu- 
ally ahsorbs that of every other power in the state, 
and assumes to itself the management of every 
branch of revenue which is destined for any public 
purpose. In France, however, the great post-roads, 
the roads which make the communication between 
the principal towns of the kingdom, are in general 
kept in good order ; and in some provinces are even 
a good deal superior to the greater part of the turn- 
pike roads of England. But what we call the cross 
roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads in 
the country, are entirely neglected, and are in many 
places absolutely impassable for any heavy carriage. 
In some places it is even dangerous to travel on 
horseback, and mules are the only conveyance which 
can safely be trusted. The proud minister of an 
ostentatious court may frequently take pleasure in 
executing a work of splendour and magnificence, 
such as a great highway, which is frequently seen 
by the principal nobility, whose applauses not only 
flatter his vanity, but even contribute to support his 
interest at court. But to execute a great number 
of little works, in which nothing that can be done 
can make any great appearance, or excite the 
smallest degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
which, in short, have nothing to recommend them 
but their extreme utility, is a business which appears 
in every respect too mean and paltry to merit the 
* attention of so great a magistrate. Under such an 
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a^dministration, therefore, such works are almost al- 
ways entirely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments of 
Asia, the executive power charges itself both with 
the reparation of the high roads, and with the 
maintenance of the navigable canals. In the in- 
structions which are given to the governor of each 
province, those objects, it is said, are constantly re- 
commended to him, and the judgment which the 
court forms of his conduct is very much regulated 
by the attention which he appears to have paid to 
this part of his instructions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is said to be very much attended 
to in all those countries, but particularly in China, 
where the high roads, and still more the navigable 
canals, it is pretended, exceed very much every- 
thing of the same kind which is known in Europe. 
The accounts of those works, however, which have 
been transmitted to Europe, have generally been 
drawn up by weak and wondering travellers ; fre- 
quently by stupid and lying missionaries. If they 
had been examined by more intelligent eyes, and if 
the accounts of them had been reported by more 
^ithfiil witnesses, they would not, perhaps, appear 
to be so wonderful. The account which Bemier 
gives of some works of this kind in Indostan, falls 
very much short of what had been reported of them 
by other travellers, more disposed to the marvellous 
than he was. It may too, perhaps, be in those 
coimtries, as it is in France, where the great roads, 
the great communications which are likely to be the 
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subjects of conversation at the court and in the 
capital, are attended to, and all the rest neglected. 
In China, besides, in Indostan, and in seyeral other 
governments of Asia, the revenue of the sovereign 
arises almost altogether from a land-tax or land- 
rent, which rises or falls with the rise and fall of 
the annual produce of the land. The g^reat interest 
of the sovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in such 
countries necessarily and immediately connected 
with the cultivation of the land, with the greatness 
of its produce, and with the value of its pro- 
duce. But in order to render that produce both 
as great and as valuable as possible, it is neces- 
sary to procure to it as extensive a market as 
possible, and consequently to establish the freest, 
the easiest, and the least expensive communication 
between all the different parts of the country; 
which can be done only by means of ,the best roads 
and the best navigable canals. But the revenue 
of the sovereign does not, in any part of Europe, 
arise chiefly from a land-tax or land-rent. In all 
the great kingdoms of Europe, perhaps, the greater 
part of it may ultimately depend upon the produce 
of the land : but that dependency is neither so im- 
mediate, nor so evident. . In Europe, therefore, the 
sovereign does not feel himself so directly called 
upon to promote the increase, both in quantity and 
value, of the produce of the land, or, by maintain- 
ing good roads and canals, to provide the most 
extensive market for that produce. Though it 
should be tme, therefar^i what I Apprehend is not 
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a litUe doubtful, that in some parts of Asia this de- 
partj^ent of the public police is very properly ma- 
naged by the executive power, there is not the least 
probability that, during the present state of things, it 
could be tolerably managed by that power in any 
part of Europe. 

Even those public works which are of such a 
pature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themselves, but of which the conve- 
niency is nearly confined to some particular place or 
district, are always better maintained by a local or 
provincial revenue, under the management of a 
local and provincial administration, than by the 
general revenue of the state, of which the executive 
power must always have the management. Were 
the streets of London to be lighted and paved at 
the expense of the treasury, is there any probability 
that they would be so well lighted and paved as 
they are at present, or even at so small an expense ? 
The expense, besides, instead of being raised by 
a local tax upon the inhabitants of each particular 
street, parish, or district in London, would, in this 
case, be defrayed out of the general revenue of the 
state, and would consequently be raised by a tax 
upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom 
the greater part derive no sort of benefit from the 
lighting and paving of the streets of London. 

The abuses which sometimes creep into the local 
and provincial administration of a local and pro- 
vincial revenue, how enormous soever they may ap- 
pear, are in reality, boweveri almost always very 

g2 
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trifling, in comparison of those which commonly 
take place in the administration and expenditm'c 6f 
the revenue of a great empire. They are, besides, 
much more easily corrected. Under the local or 
provincial administration of the justices of the peace 
in Great Britain, the six days' labour which the 
country people are obliged to give to the repara- 
tion of the highways, is not always perhaps very 
judiciously applied, but it is scarce ever exacted 
with any circumstance of cruelty or oppression. In 
France, under the administration of the intendants, 
the application is not always more judicious, and 
the exaction is frequently the most cruel and op- 
pressive. Such Corvtfes, as they are called, make 
one of the principal instruments of tyranny by which 
those officers chastise any parish or communeaut(S 
which has had the misfortune to fall wider their 
displeasure. 



Of the Public Works and Institutions which are 
necessary for facilitating particular Branches of 
Commerce, 

The object of the public works and institutions 
above mentioned is to facilitate commerce in gene- 
ral. But in order to facilitate some particular 
branches of it, particular institutions are necessary, 
which again require a particular and extraordinary 
expense. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which are 
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canridd on yrith barbarous and uncivilized nations* 
require extraordinary protection. An ordinary store 
or cjlmnting-house could give little security to the 
goods of the merchants who trade to the western 
coast of Africa. To defend them from the barba- 
rous natives, it is necessary that the place where 
they are deposited, should be, in some measure, 
fortified. The disorders in the government of In- 
dostan have been supposed to render a like, pre- 
caution necessary even among that mild and gentle 
people ; and it was under pretence of securing their 
persons and property from violence, that both the 
English and French East India Companies were 
allowed to erect the first forts which they possessed 
in that country. Among other nations, whose vi- 
gorous governments will suffer no strangers to pos- 
sess any fortified place within their territory, it may 
be necessary to maintain some ambassador, minis- 
ter, or consul, who may both decide according to 
their own customs, the differences arising among 
his own countrymen; and, in their disputes with 
the natives, may, by means of his public character, 
interfere with more authority, and afford them a 
more powerful protection, than they could expect 
from any private man. The interests of commerce 
have frequently made it necessary to maintain mi- 
nisters in foreign countries, where the purposes, 
either of war or alliance, would not have required 
any. The commerce of the Turkey Company first 
occasioned the establishment of an ordinary ambas- 

g3 
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sador at Constantinople. The first English em- 
bassies to Russia arose altogether from commercial 
interests. The constant interference with those in- 
terests necessarily occasioned between the subjects 
of the different states of Europe, has probably in- 
troduced the custom of keeping, in all neighbouring 
countries, ambassadors or ministers constantly resi- 
dent even in the time of peace. This custom, un- 
known to ancient times, seems not to be older than 
the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; that is, than the time when commerce first 
began to extend itself to the greater part of the na- 
tions of Europe, and when they first began to attend 
to its interests. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extraordinary 
expense, which the protection of any particular 
branch of commerce may occasion, should be de- 
frayed by a moderate tax upon that particular 
branch ; by a moderate fine, for example, to be paid 
by the traders when they first enter into it, or, what 
is more equal, by a particular duty of so much per 
cent, upon the goods which they either import into, 
or export out of, the particular countries with which 
it is carried on. The protection of trade in general, 
from pirates and freebooters, is said to have given 
occasion to the first institution of the duties of cus- 
toms. But, if it was thought reasonable to lay a 
general tax upon trade, in order to defray the ex- 
pense of protecting trade in general, it should seem 
equally reasonable to lay a particular tax upon a 
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particular branch of trade, in order to defray the ex- 
traordinary expense of protecting that branch. 

The protection of trade in general has always 
been considered as essential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a neces- 
sary part of the duty of the executive power. The 
collection and application of the general duties of 
customs, therefore, have always been lefl to that 
power. But the protection of any particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general protection of trade ; 
a part, therefore, of the duty of that power ; and if 
nations always acted consistently, the particular 
duties levied for the purposes of such particular pro- 
tection, should always have been left equally to its 
disposal. But in this respect, as well as in many 
others, nations have not always acted consistently ; 
and in the greater part of the commercial states of 
Europe, particular companies of merchants have 
had the address to persuade the legislature to in- 
trust to them the performance of this part of the 
duty of the sovereign, together with all the powers 
which are necessarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, perhaps, 
have been useful for the first introduction of some 
branches of commerce, by making, at their own 
expense, an experiment which the state might 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long- 
run proved, universally, either burdensome or use- 
less, and have either mismanaged or confined the 
trade. 

When those companies do not trade upon a joint 
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stocky but are obliged to admit any person, properly 
qualified) upon paying a certain fine, and agreeing 
to submit to the regulations of the company, each 
member trading upon his own stock, and at his 
own risk, they are called regelated companies. 
When tbey trade upon a joint stock, eaob member 
sharing in the common profit or loss in proportion 
to his share in this stock, they are called joint stock 
companies. Sucb companies, whether regulated or 
joint stock, sometimes have, and sometimes have 
not, exclusive privileges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every respect, 
the corporations of trades, so common in the cities 
and towns of all the different countries of Europe; 
and are a sort of enlarged monopolies of the same 
kind. As no inhabitant of a town can exercise an 
incorporated trade, without first obtaining his free- 
dom in the corporation, so in most cases no subject 
of the state can lawfully carry on any branch of 
foreign trade, for which a regulated company is 
established, without first becoming a member of 
that company. The monopoly is more or less strict 
according as the terms of admission are more or 
less difficult; and according as the directors of the 
company have more or less authority, or have it 
more or less in their power to manage in such a 
manner as to confine the greater part of the trade 
to themselves and their particular friends. In the 
most ancient regulated companies the privileges of 
apprenticeship were the same as in other corpora- 
tions; and entitled the person who had served his 
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time to a member of the company, to become him- 
self a member, either without paying any fine, or 
upon paying a much smaller one than what was 
exacted of other people. The usual corporation 
spirit, wherever the law does not restrain it, prevails 
in all regulated companies. When they have been 
allowed to act according to their natural genius, 
they have always, in order to confine the compe- 
tition to as small a number of persons as possible, 
endeavoured to subject the trade to many burden- 
some regulations. When the law has restrained 
them from doing this, they have become altogether 
useless and insignificant. 

• The regulated companies for foreign commerce, 
which at present subsist in Great Britain, are, the 
ancient merchant adventurers' Company, now com- 
monly called the Hamburgh Company, the Russia 
Company, the Eastland Company, the Turkey Com- 
pany, and the African Company. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburgh Com- 
pany, are now said to be quite easy ; and the direc- 
tors either have it not in their power to subject the 
trade to any burdensome restraint or regulations, or, 
at least, have not of late exercised that power. It 
has not always been so. About the middle of the 
last century, the fine for admission was fifly, and at 
one time one hundred pounds, and the conduct of 
the, company was said to be extremely oppressive. 
In 1643, in 1645, and in 1661, the clothiers and 
free traders of the West of England complained of 
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them to parliament, as of monopolists who confined 
the trade and oppressed the manufactures of the 
country. Though those complaints produced no 
act of parliament, they had probably intimidated 
the company so far, as to obligee them to reform 
their conduct. Since that time, at least, there have 
been no complaints against them. By the lOtb and 
11th of William III. c. 6., the fine for admission 
into the Russian Company was reduced to five 
pounds ; and by the 25th of Charles II. c. 7., that 
for admission into the Eastland Company, to forty 
shillings, while, at the same time, Sweden, Dettr 
mark and Norway, all the countries on the north 
side of the Baltic^ were exempted from their exclu- 
sive charter. The conduct of those companies had 
probably given occasion to those two acts of par- 
liament. Before that time, Sir Josiah Child had 
represented both these and the Hamburgh Com- 
pany as extremely oppressive, and imputed to their 
bad management the low state of the trade, which 
we at that time carried on to the countries compre- 
hended within their respective charters. But though 
such companies may not, in the present times, be 
very oppressive, they are certainly altogether use- 
less. To be merely useless, indeed, is perhaps the 
highest eulogy which can ever justly be bestowed 
upon a regulated company ; and all the three com- 
panies abovementioned seem, in their present state, 
to deserve this eulogy. 
The fine for admission into the Turkey Company 
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was fonnerly twenty-five pounds for all persona 
under twenty-six years of age, and fifty pounds for 
all persons above that age. Nobody but mere mer- 
chants coald be admitted ; a restriction which ex- 
cluded all shopkeepers and retailers. By a by- 
law, no British manufactures could be exported to 
Turkey but In the general ships of the company ; 
and as those ships sailed always from the port of 
London, this restriction confhied the trade to that 
expensive port^ and the traders to those who lived 
in London and in its neighbourhot)d. By another 
by-law, no person living within twenty miles of 
London, 'and not free of the city, could be admitted 
a member ; another restriction, which, joined to the 
foregoing, necessarily excluded all but the freemen 
of London. As the time for the loading and sailing 
of those general ships depended altogether upon the 
directors, they could easily fill them with their own 
goods and those of their particular friends, to the 
exclusion of others, who, they might pretend, had 
made their proposals too late. In this state of 
thingS) therefore, this company was in every respect 
a strict and oppressive monopoly. Those abuses 
gave occasion to the act of the 26th of George II., 
c. 18) reducing the fine for admission to twenty 
pounds for all persons, without any distinction of 
ages, or any restriction, either to mere merchants, 
or to the freemen of London ; and granting to all 
such persons the liberty of exporting, from all the 
ports of Great Britain to any port in Turkey, all 
British goods of which the exportation was not pro- 
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hibited; and of importing from thence all Turkish 
goods, of which the importation was not prohibited, 
upon paying both the general duties of customs, and 
the particular duties assessed for defraying the ne- 
cessary expenses of the company ; and submitting, 
at the same time, to the lawful authority of the 
British ambassador and consuls resident in Turkey, 
and to the by-laws of the company duly enacted. 
To prevent, any oppression by those by-laws, it was 
by the same act ordained, that if any seven members 
of the company conceived themselves aggrieved by 
any by-law which should be enacted after the pass- 
ing of this act, they might appeal to the Board of 
Trade and Plantations (to the authority of which, a 
committee of the privy council has now succeeded), 
provided such appeal was brought within twelve 
months after the by-law was enacted ; and that if 
any seven members conceived themselves aggrieved 
by any by-law which had been enacted before the 
passing of this act, they might bring a like appeal, 
provided it was within twelve months after the day 
on which this act was to take place. The experi- 
ence of one year, however, may not always be suflS- 
cient to discover to all the members of a great com- 
pany the pernicious tendency of a particular by*^ 
law ; and if several of them should afterwards dis- 
cover it, neither the Board of Trade nor the com- 
mittee of council can afford them any redress. The 
object, besides, of the greater part of the by-laws of 
all regulated companies, as well as of all other cor- 
porations, is not so much to oppress those who are 
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already members, as t6 discourage others from be* 
coming so ; which may be done, not only by a high 
fine, but by many other contrivances. The constant 
view of such companies is always to raise the rate 
of their own profit as high as they can; to keep 
the market, both for the goods which they export, 
and for those which they import) as much under* 
stocked as they can : which can l)e done only by 
restraining the competition, or by discouraging new 
adventurers from entering into the trade. A fine 
even of twenty pounds, besides, though it may not, 
perhaps, be sufficient to discourage any man from 
entering into the Turkey trade, with an intention to 
continue in it, may be enough to discourage a spe- 
culative merchant from hazarding a single adven- 
ture in it. In all trades, the regular established 
traders, even though not incorporated, naturally 
combine to raise profits, which are no way so likely* 
to be kept, at all times, down to their proper level, 
as by the occasional competition of speculative ad- 
venturers. The Turkey trade, though in some mea- 
sure laid open by this act of parliament, is still con- 
sidered by many people as very far from being alto- 
gether free. The Turkey Company contribute to 
maintain an ambassador and two or three consuls, 
who,^ike other public ministers, ought to be main- 
tained altogether by the state, and the trade laid 
open to all his majesty's subjects. The different 
taxes levied by the company, for this and other cor- 
poration purposes, might afford a revenue much 
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more than snfficieiit to enable the state to mmntaiff 
inch ministers. 

Regulated companies, it was oboenred by Sir 
Josiah Child, though they had frequently sappoftsd 
public ministers, had never maintained any fcnrts or 
garrisons in the countries to which they traded; 
whereas joint stock companies frequently had. And 
in reality the former seem to be much more unfit 
for this sort of senrice than the latter. First, the 
directors of a regulated company have no particular 
interest in the prosperity of the general trade of the 
company, for the sake of which, such ibrts and gai^ 
risons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the advan* 
tage of their own private trade ; as by diminishing 
the number of their competitors, it may enable 
them both to buy cheaper, and to sell dearer. The 
directors of a joint stock company, on the contrary, 
having only their share in the profits which are 
made upon the common stock committed to their 
management, have no private trade of their own, of 
which the interest can be separated from that of 
the general trade of the company. Their private 
interest is connected with the prosperity of the gene- 
ral trade of the company ; and with the maintenance 
of the forts and garrisons which are necessary for 
its defence. They are more likely, therefore, to 
have that continual and careful attention which 
that maintenance necessarily requires. Secondly,, 
the directors of a joint stock company have always 
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the management of a large capital, the joint stock 
of the company, a part of which they may frequently 
etnploy, with propriety, in building, repairing, and 
maintaining such necessary forts and garrisons. But 
the directors of a regulated company, having the 
management of no common caj^ital, have no other 
fund to employ in this way, but the casual revenue 
arising from the admission fines, and from the cor-* 
poration duties, imposed upon the trade of the com- 
pany. Though they had the same interest, there- 
fore, to attend to the maintenance of such forts and 
garrisons, they can seldom have the same ability to 
render that attention effectual. The maintenance 
of a public minister requiring scarce any attention, 
and but a moderate and limited expense, is a busi- 
ness much more suitable both to the temper and 
abilities of a regulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, however, 
in 1760, a regulated company was established, the 
present company of merchants trading to Africa, 
which was expressly charged at first with the main- 
tenance of all the British forts and garrisons that 
lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and afterwards with that of those only which 
lie between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act which establishes this company 
(the 83rd of George II. c. 31) seems to have had 
two distinct objects in view ; first, to restrain effec- 
tually the oppressive and monopolizing spirit which 
Is natural to the directors of a regulated company ; 
^d secondly} to force them, as much a? [possible, to 
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give an attention, which is . not natural to them^ 
towards the maintenance of forts and garrisons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for ad- 
mission is limited to forty shillings. The company 
is prohibited from trading in their corporate capa- 
city, or upon a joint stock ; from borrowing money 
upon common seal, or from laying any restraints 
upon the trade which may be carried on freely from 
all places, and by all persons being British subjects, 
and paying the fine. The government is in a com- 
mittee of nine persons who meet at London, bat 
who are chosen annually by the freemen of the 
company at London, Bristol and Liverpool ; three 
from each place. No committee-man can be con- 
tinued in office for more than three years together. 
Any committee-man might be removed by the Board 
of Trade and Plantations ; now by a committee of 
council, after being heard in his own defence. The 
committee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Britain. 
But as they are charged with the maintenance of 
forts and garrisons, they may, for that purpose, ex- 
port from Great Britain to Africa, goods and stores 
of difierent kinds. Out of the monies which they 
shall receive from the company, they are allowed a 
sum not exceeding eight hundred pounds for the 
salaries of their clerks and agents at London, Bristol 
and Liverpool, the house-rent of their office at Lon- 
don, and all other expenses of management, com- 
mission, and agency in England. What remains of 
this sum, after defraying these different expensesi 
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they may divide among themselves, as compensation 
for their trouble, in what manner they think proper* 
By this constitution, it might have been expected, 
that the spirit of monopoly would have been efiec-^ 
tually restrained, and the first of these purposes 
sufficiently answered. It would seem, however, 
that it had not. Though by the 4th of George III., 
c. 20, the fort of Senegal, with all its dependencies, 
had been vested in the company of merchants trad 
ing to Africa, yet in the year following (by the 5th 
of George III. c. 44), not only Senegal and its de- 
pendencies, but the whole coast from the port of 
Sallee, in South Barbary, to Cape Roug^, was ex* 
empted from the jurisdiction of that company, was 
vested in the crown, and the trade to it declared 
free to all his majesty's subjects. The company 
had been suspected of restraining the trade, and of 
establishing some sort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very easy to conceive how, under the 
regulations of the 23rd (George II., they could do 
so. In the printed debates of the House of Com- 
mons, not always the most authentic records of 
truth, I observe, however, that they have been ac- 
cused of this. The members of the committee of 
nine being all merchants, and the governors and 
factors in their different forts and settlements being 
all dependent upon them, it is not unlikely that the 
Ifktter might have given peculiar attention to the 
consignments and commissions of the former, which 
would establish a real monopoly. 
For the second of these purposes, the mainte- 
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nance of the forts and gairisonsy an annual sum 
has heen allotted to them hj paiiiament, generally 
about 13,000/. For the proper application of this 
sum, the committee is obliged to account annually 
to the Cursitor Baron of Exchequer ; which account 
is afterwards to be laid before parliament. But par« 
liament, which gives so little attention to the ap* 
plication of millions, is not likely to give much to 
that of 13,000/. a year; and the Cursitor Baron of 
Exchequer, from his profession and education, is 
not likely to be profoundly skilled in the proper 
expense of forts and garrisons. The captains of 
his majesty's navy, indeed, or any other commis-^ 
sioned officers, appointed by the Board of Admi« 
ralty, may inquire into the condition of the forts 
and garrisons, and report their observations to that 
board. But that board seems to have no direct 
jurisdiction over the committee, nor any authority 
to correct those whose conduct it may thus inquire 
into; and the captains of his majesty's navy, be- 
sides, are not supposed to be always deeply learned 
in the science of fortification. Rjeraoval from an 
office, which can be enjoyed only for the term of 
three years, and of which the lawful emoluments, 
even during that term, are so very small, seems to 
be the utmost punishment to which any committee- 
man is liable, for any fault, except direct malver- 
sation, or embezzlement, either of the public money, 
or of that of the company ; and the fear of that 
punishment can never be a motive of sufficient 
weight to force a continual and careful attention to 
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a business, to which he has no other interest to 
attend. The committee are accused of having sent 
out bricks and stones from England for the repara* 
tion of Cape Coast Castle on the Coast of Guinea, 
a business for which parliament had several times 
granted an extraordinary sum of money. These 
bricks and stones too, which had thus been sent 
upon so long a voyage, were said to have been of so 
bad a quality, that it was necessary to rebuild from 
the foundation the walls which had been repaired 
with. them. The forts and garrisons which lie 
north of Cape Rouge, are not only maintained at 
the expense of the state, but are under the imme* 
diate government of the executive power ; and why 
those which lie south of that Cape, and which too 
are, in part at least, maintained at the expense of 
the state, should be under a different government, 
it seems not very easy even to imagine a good rear 
son« The protection of the Mediterranean trade 
was the original purpose or pretence of the g^r* 
risons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the mainte- 
nance and government of those garrisons have 
always been, very properly, committed, not to the 
Turkey Company, but to the executive power. In 
the extent of its dominion consists, in a great mea- 
sure, the pride and dignity of that power ; and it is 
not very likely to fail in attention to what is neces* 
saryfor the defence of that dominion. The gar-» 
risons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, have 
never been neglected; though Minorca has been 
twice taken, imd is now probably lost for ev^r, that 
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disaster was never even imputed to any neglect in 
the executive power. I would not, however^ be 
understood to insinuate, that either of those ex** 
pensive garrisons was ever, even in the smalleBt 
degree, necessary for the purpose for which they 
were originally dismembered from the Spanish 
monarchy* That dismemberment, perhaps, never 
served any other real purpose than to alienate from 
England her natural ally the Ring of Spain, and to 
unite the two principal branches of the house of 
Bourbon in a much stricter and more permanent 
alliance than the ties of blood could ever have 
united them. 

Joint stock companies, established either by royal 
charter or by act of parliament, differ in several re- 
spects, not only from regulated companies, but from 
private co-partneries. 

First, In a private co-partnery, no partner, with- 
out the consent of the company, can transfer his 
share to another person, or introduce a new member 
into the company. Each member, however, may, 
upon proper warning, withdraw from the co-part- 
nery, and demand payment from them of his share 
of the common stock. In a joint stock company, 
on the contrary, no member can demand payment 
of his share from the company ; but each member 
can, without their consent, transfer his share to 
another person, and thereby introduce a new mem- 
ber. The value of a share in a joint stock is always 
the price which it will bring in the market; and 
Ibis m&y be either greater or less, in any proportion, 
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than the sum which its owner stands credited for in 
the stock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private co-partnery, each partner 
is bound for the debts contracted by the company 
to the whole extent of his fortune. In a joint stock 
company, on the contrary, each partner is bound 
only to the extent of his share. 

The trade of a joint stock company is always 
managed by a court of directors. This court, in- 
deed, is frequently subject, in many respects, to the 
control of a general court of proprietors. But the 
greater part of these proprietors seldom pretend to 
understand any thing of the business of the com- 
pany ; and when the spirit of faction happens not 
to prevail among them, give themselves no trouble 
about it, but receive contentedly such half-yearly or 
yearly dividend, as the directors think proper to 
make to them. This total exemption from trouble 
and from risk, beyond a limited sum, encourages 
many people to become adventurers in joint stock 
companies, who would, upon no account, hazard 
their fortunes in any private co-part nery. Such com- 
panies, therefore, commonly draw to themselves 
much greater stocks than any private co-partnery 
can boast of. The trading stock of the South Sea 
Company, at one time, amounted to upwards of 
thirty-three millions eight hundred thousand pounds. 
The divided capital of the Bank of England amounts, 
at present, to ten millions seven hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds. The directors of such companies, 
however, being the managers rather of other people's 
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money than of their own, it cannot well be expectedi 
that they should watch over it with the same anxioiM 
vigilance with which the partners in a private co- 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the stewards of a rich man, they are apt to consider 
attention to small matters as not for their master's 
honour, and very easily give themselves a dispen-* 
salion from having it. Negligence and profiision, 
therefore, must always prevail, more or less, in the 
management of the affairs of such a company. It is 
upon this account that joint stock companies for 
foreign trade have seldom been able to maintain the 
competition against private adventurers. They have, 
accordingly, very seldom succeeded without an ex- 
clusive privilege ; and frequently have not succeeded 
with one. Without an exclusive privilege they have 
commonly mismanaged the trade. With an ex<« 
elusive privilege they have both mismanaged and 
confined it. 

The Royal African Company, the predecessors 
of the present African Company, had an exclusive 
privilege by charter; but as that charter had not 
been confirmed by act of parliament, the trade, in 
consequence of the declaration of rights, was, soon 
after the revolution, laid open to all his majesty's 
subjects. The Hudson's Bay Company are, as to 
their legal rights, in the same situation as the Royal 
African Company. Their exclusive charter has not 
been confirmed by act of parliament. The South 
3ea Company, as long as they continued to be a 
trading company, had an exclusive privilege ccm- 
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firmed by act of pariiament; as have likewise thf 
present United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies. 

The Royal African Company soon found that 
they could not maintain the competition against 
private adventurers, whom, notwithstanding the de» 
claration of rights, they continued for some time to 
call interlopers, and to persecute as such. In 1698^ 
however, the private adventurers were subjected to a 
duty of ten per cent, upon almost all the different 
branches of their trade, to be employed by the com- 
pany in the maintenance of their forts and garrisons* 
But, notwithstanding this heavy tax, the company 
were still unable to maintain the competition* 
Their stock and credit gradually declined. In 
1712, their debts had become so great, that a par- 
ticular act of parliament was thought uecessary« 
both for their security and for that of their credi- 
tors. It was enacted, that the resolution of two- 
thirds of these creditors in number and value, should 
bind the rest, both with regard to the time which 
should be allowed to the company for the payment 
of their debts ; and with regard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be thought proper to make 
with them concerning those debts. In 1730, their 
afiiiirs were in so great disorder, that they were 
altogether incapable of maintaining their forts and 
garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of their 
institution. From that year, till their final dis- 
solution, the parliament judged it necessary to allow, 
the annual sum of ten thousand pounds for tha^ 
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purpose. In 17St, after haTin^ been for many yean 
losers by the trade of carrying neg:roes to the West 
Indies, they at last resolved to give it up altogether ; 
to sell to the private traders to America the ne- , 
groes which they pnrchased upon the coast ; and to 
employ their servants in a trade to the inland parts 
of Africa for gold dust, elephants' teeth, dyeing 
drugs, &c But their success in this more confined 
trade was not greater than in their former extensive 
one. Their affairs continued to go gradually to de- 
cline, till at last, being in every respect a bankrupt 
company, they were dissolved by act of parliament, 
and their forts and garrisons vested in the present 
regulated company of merchants trading to Africa. 
Before the erection of the Royal African Company, 
there had been three other joint stock companies 
successively established, one after another, for the 
African trade. They were all equally unsuccessful. 
They all, however, had exclusive charters, which, 
though not confirmed by act of parliament, were 
in those days supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privilege. 

The Hudson's Bay Company, before their mis* 
fortunes in the late war, had been much more for- 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Their 
necessary expense is much smaller. The whole 
number of people whom they maintain in their 
different settlements and habitations, which they 
have honoured with the name of forts, is said not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty persons. This 
iber, however, is sufficient to prepare before* 
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hand the cargo of iurs and other goods necessaiy 
for loadmg their ships, wliich, on account of the 
ice, can seldom remain above six or eight weeks 
in those seas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for several years be 
acquired by private adventurers, and without it 
there seems to be no possibility of trading to Hud<- 
son's Bay. The moderate cajutal of the company, 
which, it is said, does not exceed one hundred and 
ten thousand pounds, may besides be sufficient to 
enable them to engross the whole, or almost the 
whole, trade and surplus produce of the miserable, 
though extensive country, comprehended within 
their charter. No private adventurers, accordingly, 
have ever attempted to trade to that country in 
competition with them. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exclusive trade in fact, 
though they may have no right to it in law. Over 
and above all this, the moderate capital of this com- 
pany is said to be divided among a very small num- 
ber of proprietors. But a joint stock company, 
consisting of a small number of proprietors, with 
a moderate capital, approaches very nearly to the 
nature of a private co-partnery, and may be capable 
of nearly the same degree of vigilance and atten- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, 
in consequence of these different advantages, the 
Hudson's Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade with a considerable 
degree of success. It does not seem probable, 
however, that their profits ever approached to what 
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the late Mr. Dobbs imagined diem. A much tnore 
sober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderson, author of 
The Historical and Chronological Deduction of 
Commerce, very justly observes, that upon eiamin^ 
ing the accounts which Mr. Dobbs himself has 
given for several years together, of their exports 
end imports, and upon making proper allowances 
for their extraordinary risk and expense, it does not 
appear that their profits deserve to be envied, or that 
they can much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits 
of trade* 

The South Sea Company never had any forts or 
garrisons to maintain, and therefore were entirely 
exempted from one great expense, to. which other 
joint stock companies for foreign trade are subject* 
But they had an immense capital divided among an 
immense number of proprietors. It was naturally 
to be expected, therefore, that folly, negligence, and 
profusion should prevail in the whole management 
of their affairs. The knavery and extravagance of 
their stock-jobbing projects are sufficiently known, 
and the explication of them would be foreign to the 
present subject. Their mercantile projects were 
not much better conducted. The first trade which 
they engaged in was that of supplying the Spanish 
West Indies with negroes, of which (in consequence 
of what was called the Assiento contract granted 
them by the treaty of Utrecht) they had the exclu- 
sive privilege. But as it was not expected that 
much profit could be made by this trade, both the 
Portuguese and Erencb companies, who had tsh 
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joyed it vpoa the same terraa before thehi, having 
been mined by it, they were allowed, as compensa* 
tion, to send annually a ship of a certain burden to 
trade directly to the Spanish West Indies. Of the 
ten voyages which this annual ship was allowed to 
make, they are said to have gained considerably by 
one, that of the Royal Caroline in 1731, and to 
have been losers, oiore or less, by almost all the 
rest. Their ill success was imputed, by their fao* 
tors and agents, to the extortion and oppression of 
the Spanish government; but was, perhaps, prin- 
eipally owing to the profusion and depredations of 
those very factors and agents ; some of whom are 
said to have acquired great fortunes evei) in one 
year^ In X734, the company petitioned the king, 
that ihey might be allowed to dispose of the trade 
aiid tunnage pf their annual ship, on account of the 
little profit which they made by it, and to accept of 
such equivalent as they could obtaiq from the king 
of Spain. 

. In 17:24, this company had undertaken the whale 
fishery. Of this, iqdeed, they had no monopoly; 
but ^ long as they carried it on, np other British 
subjects appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight 
Voy^gos which their ships made to Greenland, they 
were gainer? by one, and losers ^y all the rest, 
^Vfter their eighth and last voyage, when they had 
sold their ships, stpres, and utensils, they found that 
th^ir Whde loss, upon this branch, capital and in- 
terest inplij^e^i amounted t^i upwards of two hun-* 
dred and thirty-seven thousand pounds. 
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In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament 
to be allowed to divide their immense capital of 
more than thirty-three millions eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds, the whole of which had been lent to 
government, into two equal parts : The one half, or 
upwards of sixteen millions nine hundred thousand 
pounds, to be put upon the same footing with other 
government annuities, and not to be subject to the 
debts contracted, or losses incurred, by the directors 
of the company, in the prosecution of their mercan- 
tile projects ; the other half to remain as before, 
a trading stock, and to be subject to those debts and 
losses. The petition was too reasonable not to be 
granted. In 1733, they again petitioned the par- 
liament, that three-fourths of their trading stock 
might be turned into annuity stock, and only one- 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed to the 
hazards arising from the bad management of their 
directors. Both their annuity and trading stocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than two mil- 
lions each, by several different payments from go- 
vernment; so that this fourth amounted only to 
3,662,784/. 8^. 6d. In 1748, all the demands of 
the company upon the king of Spain, in consequence 
of the Assiento contract, were, by the treaty of 
Aix-larChapelle, given up for what was supposed 
an equivalent. An end was put to their trade with 
the Spanish West Indies, the remainder of their 
trading stock was turned into an annuity stock, and 
the company ceased in every respect to be a trading 
company. 
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. Jt ought to ^ observed, dial in the trade which 
the South Sea Company carried on by means of 
their i^nnua) ship, the only trade by which it ever 
was expected that they could make any considerable 
profit, they were not without competitors, either in 
the foreign or in the home market At Carthagena, 
Forto Belk>a and La Vera Cruz, they had to encoun- 
ter the competitioii of the Spanish merchants, who 
l^rought from Cadiz, to those markets, European 
goods, pf the same kind with the outward cargo 
of their ship; and in England they had to en* 
counter that of the English merchants, who im*. 
ported frQja Cadiz goods of the Spanish West 
Indies, of the same kind with the inward cargo. 
The goods both of the Spanish and English mer- 
chants, indeed, werea perhaps, subject to higher 
duties. But the loss occasioned by the negligence, 
profusion, and malversation of the servants of the 
company, bad probably been a tax much heavier 
than all those duties. That a joint stock company 
should be able to carry on successfully any branch 
of foreign trade, when private adventurers can come 
into any sort of open and fair competition with them, 
seems contrary to all experience. 

The old English East India Company was esta- 
blished in 1600, by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
In the first twelve voyages which they fitted out for 
India, they appear to have traded as a regulated 
company, with separate stocks, though only in the 
general ships of the company* In 1612, they united 
into a joint stock. Their charter was exclusive, 
and though not confirmed by act of parliament^ was 
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in those days supposed to convej a real exclusive 
privilege. For many years, therefore, they were 
not much disturbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded seven hundred and forty-four 
thousand pounds, and of which fifly pounds was a 
share, was not so exorbitant, nor their dealings so 
extensive as to afford either a pretext for gross neg* 
ligence and profusion, or a cover to gross malver- 
sation. Notwithstanding some extraordinary losses, 
occasioned partly by the malice of the Dutch East 
India Company, and partly by other accidents, they 
carried on for many years a successful trade. But in 
process of time, when the principles of liberty were 
better understood, it became every day more and 
more doubtful how far a royal charter, not confirmed 
by act of parliament, could convey an exclusive 
privilege. Upon this question the decisions of the 
courts of justice were not uniform, but varied with 
the authority of government and the humours of 
the times. Interlopers multiplied upon them ; and 
towards the end of the reign of Charles II., through 
the whole of that of James II., and during a part 
of that of William III., reduced them to great dis« 
tress. In 1698, a proposal was made to parlia- 
ment of advancing two millions to government at 
eight per cent, provided the subscribers were 
erected into a new East India Company with ex- 
clusive privileges. The old East India Company 
offered, seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the 
amount of their capital, at four per cent, upon the 
same conditions. But such was at that time the 
state of public credit, tbat it was more CQnvement 
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for goYernment to borrow two millions at eight per 
cent, than seven hundred thousand pounds at four# 
The proposal of the new subscribers was accepted, 
and a new East India Company established in con- 
sequence. The old East India Company, however, 
had a right to continue their trade till 1701. They 
had, at the same time, in the name of their treasurer, 
subscribed, very artfully, three hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds into the stock of the new. By a 
negligence in the expression of the act of parlia- 
ment, which vested the East India trade in the sub- 
scribers to this loan of two millions, it did not 
appear evident that they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint stock. A few private traders, whose 
subscriptions amounted only to seven thousand two 
hundred pounds, insisted upon the privilege of 
trading separately upon their own stocks and at 
their own risk. The old Ekist India Company had 
a right to a separate trade upon their old stock till 
1701 ; and they had likewise, both before and after 
that period, a right, like that of other private traders, 
to a separate trade upon the three hundred and fif-' 
teen thousand pounds, which they had subscribed 
into the stock of the new company. The compe- 
tition of the two companies with the private traders, 
and with one another, is said to have well nigh 
ruined both. Upon a subsequent occasion, in 1730, 
when a proposal was made to parliament for putting 
the trade under the management of a regulated 
company, and thereby laying it in some measure 
open, the East India Company, in opposition to 
tl^ proposal, represented in very strong terms^ 
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what had been, at this time, the misenble effiscts, 
as they thought them, of this competition. In In- 
dia, they said, it raised the price^ of groods so high, 
that they were not worth the buying ; .and in Eng- 
land, by overstocking the market, it sunk their 
price so low, that no profit could be made by them. 
That by a more plentiful supply, to the great ad- 
vantage and conveniency of the public, it must have 
reduced, very much, the price of India goods in the 
English market, cannot well be doubted ; but that 
it should have raised very much their price in the 
Indian market, seems not very probable, as all the 
extraordinary demand which that competition co^ld 
occasion, must have been but as a drc^ of water in- 
the immense ocean of Indian commerce. The in* 
crease of demand, besides, though in the beginning it 
may sometimes raise the price of goods, never fails to 
lower it in the long run. It encourages production, 
and thereby increases the competition of the pro* 
ducers, who, iu order to under-seli one another, have 
recourse to new divisions of labour [employments.] 
and new improvements of art, which might never 
otherwise have been thought of^ The miserable 
effects of which the company complained, were the 
cheapness of consumption and the encouragement 
given to production, precisely the two effects which 
i^ is the great business of political economy to pro- 
mote. The competition, however, of which they grave 
this doleful account, had not been allowed to be of 
long continuance. In 1702, the two companies 
were, in some measure, united by an indenture tri« 
ptrtite, to. which the queen was .the Jhird p^rty; 
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and in 1708, they were, by act of parliament, per» 
fectly consolidated into one company by their pre- 
sent name of The United Company of Merchants 
tradings to the East Indies. Into this act it was 
thought worth while to insert a clause, allowing the 
separate traders to continue their trade till Michael- 
mas 1711, but at the same time empowering the 
directors, upon three years' notice, to redeem their 
little capital of seven thousand two hundred pounds, 
and thereby to convert the whole stock of the com- 
pany into a joint-stock. By the same act, the capi- 
tal of the company, in consequence of a new loan to 
government, was augmented from two millions to 
three millions two hundred thousand pounds. In 
1748, the company advanced another million to 
government. But this million being raised, not by 
a call upon the proprietors, but by selling annuities 
and contracting bond-debts, it did not augment the 
stock upon which the proprietors could claim a divi- 
dend. It augmented, however, their trading stock, 
it being equally liable with the other three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds to the losses sustained, 
and debts contracted, by the company in prosecution 
of their mercantile projects. From 1708, or at least 
from 1711, this company, being delivered from all 
competitors, and fully established in the monopoly 
of the English commerce to the East Indies, carried 
on a successful trade, and from their profits made 
annually a moderate dividend to their proprietors. 
During the French war, which began in 1741, the 
ambition of Mr. Dupleix^ the French governor of 
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Fondkherry, involved them in the ?rani of the OaTf 
natic,and in the politics of the Indian princes. After 
many signal successes, and equally signal loaseSithey. 
at last lost Madras, at that time their principal settle* 
ment in India, It was restored to them hy the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; and ahout this time the spirit of 
war and conquest ^eems to have taken possession of 
their servants in India, and never since to have left 
them. During the French war which began in 
1755, their arms partook of the general good fortune 
of those of Great Britain. They defended MadraSi 
took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired 
the revenues of a rich and extensive territory, 
amounting, it was then said, to upwards of three! 
millions a-year. They remained for several yearar 
in quiet possession of this revenue : but in 1767» 
administration laid claim to their territorial acqui- 
sitions, and the revenue arising fron^ them, as of. 
right belonging to the crown; and the company, in. 
compensation for this claim, agreed to pay to goyem* 
ment four hundred thousand pounds a-year. They, 
hf^l before this gradually augmented their dividend 
from about six to ten per cent« i that is, upon their 
capital of three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds, they had increased it by a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had raised it from 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand to three hun-i 
dred and twenty thousand pounds a-year. They 
were attempting i^bout this time to raise it. still fur^ 
ther, to twelve and a half per cent., which would 
h^v^ made their annual payjpaenta to ^hejr proprietors. 
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equal to what they had agreed to pay annually to 
government, or to four hundred thousand pounds a 
year. But during the two years in which their 
agreement with government was to take place, they 
were restrained from any further increase of dividend 
by two successive acts of parliament, of which the 
object was to enable them to make a speedier pro- 
gress in the payment of their debts, which were at 
this time estimated at upwards of six or seven mil- 
lions sterling. In 1769, they renewed thteir agree- 
ment with government for five years more, and 
stipulated that during the course of that period they 
should be allowed gradually to increase their divi- 
dend to twelve and ahalf per cent.; never increasing 
it, however, more than one per cent, in one year. 
This increase of dividend, therefore, when it had 
risen to its utmost height, could augment their an- 
nual payments, to their proprietors and government 
together, but by six hundred and eight thousand 
pounds, beyond what they had been before their 
late territorial acquisitions. What the gross reve- 
nue of those territorial acquisitions was supposed to 
amount to, has already been mentioned ; and by an 
account brought by the Cruttenden East Indiaman 
in 1768, the net revenue, clear of all deductions 
jmd military charges, was stated at two millions 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and forty-seven 
pounds. They were said at the same time to pos- 
sess another revenue, arising partly from lands, but 
chiefly from the customs established at their differ- 
ent settlements, amounting to four hundred and 
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thirty-nine thousand pounds. The profits of their 
trade, too, according to the evidence of their chair- 
man before the House of Commons, amounted at 
this time to at least four hundred thousand pounds 
a-year ; according to that of their accountant, to at 
least five hundred thousand; according to the lowest 
account, at least equal to the highest dividend that 
was to be paid to their proprietors. So great a 
revenue might certainly have afforded an augmenta- 
tion of six hundred and eight thousand pounds ia 
their annual payments ; and at the same time have 
left a large sinking fund sufficient for the speedy 
reduction of their debts. In 1773, however, their 
debts, instead of being reduced, were augmented 
by an arrear to the treasury in the payment of the 
four hundred thousand pounds, by another to the 
custom-house for duties unpaid, by a large debt to 
the bank for money borrowed, and by a fourth for 
bills drawn upon them from India, and wantonly 
accepted, to the amount of upwards of twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The distress which these 
accumulated claims brought upon them, obliged 
.them not only to reduce all at once their dividend 
to six per cent., but to throw themselves upon the 
mercy of government, and to supplicate, first, a re- 
lease from the further payment of the stipulated 
four hundred thousand pounds a-year; and, se- 
condly, a loan of fourteen hundred thousand, to save 
them from immediate bankruptcy. The great in- 
crease of their fortune had, it seems, only served to 
furnish their servants with a pretext for greater pro- 
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fusion, and a cover for gpreater malversation, than in 
proportion even to that increase of fortune. The 
conduct of their servants in India, and the general 
state of their affairs hoth in India and in Europe, 
became the subject of a parliamentary inquiry ; in 
consequence of which several very important altera- 
tions were made in the constitution of their govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad. In India, their 
principal settlements of Madras, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta, which had before been altogether independent 
of one another, were subjected to a governor-gene- 
ral, assisted by a council of four assessors, parlia- 
ment assuming to itself the first nomination of this 
governor and council who were to reside at Cal- 
cutta; that city having now become, what Madras 
was before, the most important of the English settle- 
ments in India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the trial of mercantile causes 
which arose 'in the city and neighbourhood, had 
gradually extended its jurisdiction with the exten- 
sion of the empire. It was now reduced and con- 
fined to the original purpose of its institution. In- 
stead of it a new supreme court of judicature was 
established, consisting of a chief justice and three 
judges to be appointed by the crown. In Europe, 
the qualification necessary to entitle a proprietor to 
vote at their general courts was raised, from five 
hundred pounds, the original price of a share in the 
stock of the company, to a thousand pounds. In 
order to vote upon this qualification too, it was de- 
clared necessary that he should have possessed it, if 
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acquired by his own purchase, and not bj inbeHt* 
ance, for at least one year, instead of inx months, 
the term requisite before. The court of twenty-foot 
directors had before been chosen annually; but it 
was now enacted that each director should, fbr iht 
future, be chosen for four years ; six of thedi, hthf" 
ever, to go out of office by rotation every year, and 
not to be capable of being re-chosen at the election 
of the six new directors for the ensuing jeHr* In 
consequence of these alterations, the courts, both of 
the proprietors and directors, it was expected, would 
be likely to act with more digrnity and steadiness 
than they had usually done before. But it seems 
impossible, by any alterations, to render those courts, 
in any respect, fit to govern, or even to share in the 
government of a great empire ; because the greater 
part of their members must always have too little 
interest in the prosperity of that empire, to give any 
serious attention to what may promote it- Fre- 
quently a man of great, sometimes even a inan of 
small fortune, is willing to purchase a thousatid 
pounds, share in India stock, merely for the influence 
which he expects to acquire by a vote in the court 
of proprietors. It gives him a share, though iiot in 
the plunder, yet in the appointment of the plun- 
derers of India ; the court of directors, though they 
make that appointment, being necessarily more or 
less under the influence of the proprietors, who not 
only elect those directors, but sometimes over*rule 
the appointments of their servants in India. Pro- 
vided he can enjoy this influence for a few yeaiSf 
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and thereby provide for a certain number of his 
ffiends, he frequently cares little about the dividend ; 
or even abo|it the value of the stock upon which his 
vote ia founded. About the prosperity of the gpreat 
empire, in the government of which that vote gives 
him a share, he seldom cares at all. No other sove- 
reigns ever were, or, from the nature of things, ever 
could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness 
or misery of their suliyects, the improvement or waste 
of their dominions, the glory or disgrace of their 
administratioii ; as, from irresistible moral causes, 
ibe greater part of the proprietors of such a mercan« 
tjile company are, apd necessarily must be. This 
indifierepce too was more likely to be increased than 
diminished by some of the new regulations which 
were made in consequence of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. By a resolution of the House of Commons, 
fpr example, it was declared, that when the fourteen 
hiindred thousand pounds lent to the company by 
government should be paid, and their bond-debts 
be {reduced to fifleen hundred thousand pounds, they 
might then, and not till then, divide eight per cent, 
upon their capital ; and that whatever remained of 
their revenues and net promts at home, should be 
divided into four parts; three of them to be paid 
into the ei^chequ^r for the use pf the public, and the 
fqurih to be reserved as a fund, either for the further 
redMCtipn of their bond-debts, or fpr the discharge 
of other contingent exigencies, which the company 
nfight labour ^pder. But if the company were bad 
stf^Hfar^St ^nd bad sovereigns, when the ^bple of 
■ ■' ■ k2 
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their net reyenue and profits belonged to Uiem- 
selves, and were at their own disposal, they were 
surely not likely to be better, when three-ibarths of 
them were to belong to other people, and the other 
fourth, though to be laid out for the benefit of the 
company, yet to be so, under the inspection, and with 
the approbation, of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company that 
their own servants and dependents should have either 
the pleasure of wasting, or the profit of embezzling 
whatever surplus might remain, after paying the 
proposed dividend of eight per cent., than that it 
should come into the hands of a set of people with 
whom those resolutions could scarce fail to set them, 
in some measure, at variance. The interest of those 
servants and dependents might so far predominate 
in the court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose 
it to support the authors of depredations which had 
been committed in direct violation of its own autho- 
rity. With the majority of proprietors, the support 
even of the authority of their own court might some- 
times be a matter of less consequence than the sup- 
port of those who had set that authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put 
an end to the disorders of the company's government 
in India. Notwithstanding that, during a momen- 
tary fit of good conduct, they had at one time col- 
lected, into the treasury of Calcutta, more than three 
millions sterling; notwithstanding that they had 
afterwards extended, either their dominion, or their 
depredations over a vast accession of some of the 
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ijdi^st apd fpost f$rUl^ GOttntries in India; allwap, 
wasted wd deptiroyed. They found themselves alto^ 
gether unprepored to sUxp or resist the incursion of 
Hydcr All ; and, in consequence of those disorders, , 
the cQinpany is now (1784) in greater distress than 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
niptcy, is once more reduced to supplicate the assist- 
ance of government. Different plans have been 
proposed by the different parties in parliament, for 
the better o^anagement of its affairs. And all those 
I^ans seem to ^ree in supposing, what was indeed 
always ab^^dautly evident, that it is altogether un- 
4^ to govern its territorial possessions. Even the 
company itse)f seeins to be convinced of its own in* 
capacity so far, and seems, upon that account, willing . 
tff ^Ye them up to government 

Wit{i the right of possessing forts and garrisons . 
in distant and barbarous countries, is necessarily; 
CQiuiected the right qf making peace and war in. 
those countries. The joint-stock companies which 
have hsd the one right, have constantly exercised 
the others and have frequently bad it expressly con- . 
ferred upon them* How unjustly, how capriciously, 
hpw pruelly they have commonly exercised it, is too 
well known from recent experience. 

When 9i> company of merchants undertake, at their 
own risk and expense, to establish a new trade with 
some remote and barbarous np'tion, it may not be 
unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint-stock 
company, and to grant them, in case of their suc- 
cess, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number ; 

k3 
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of years. It is the easiest and most natural way in 
which the state can recompense them for hazarding^ 
a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which 
the public is afterwards to reap the benefit. A tern* 
porary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated 
upon the same principles upon which a like mono- 
poly of a new machine is granted to its inventori 
and that of a new book to its author. But upon 
the expiration of the term, the monopoly ought cer- 
tainly to determine ; the forts and garrisons, if it 
was found necessary to establish any, to be taken 
into the hands of government, their value to be paid 
to the company, and the trade to be laid open to all 
the subjects of the state. By a perpetual monopoly, 
all the other subjects of the state are taxed very ab- 
surdly in two different ways ; first, by the high price 
of goods, which, in the case of a ^e trade, they 
could buy much cheaper ; and, secondly, by their 
total exclusion from a branch of business which it 
might be both convenient and profitable for many 
of them to carry on. It is for the most worthless 
of all purposes too that they are taxed in this man- 
ner. It is merely to enable the company to support 
the negligence, profusion, and malversation of their 
own servants, whose disorderly conduct seldom al- 
lows the dividend of the company to exceed the or- 
dinary rate of profit in trades which are altogether 
free, and very frequently makes it fall even a good 
deal short of that rate. Without a monopoly, how- 
ever, a joint-stock company, it would appear from 
experience, cannot long carry on any branch of 
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foreign trade. To bay in one market, in order to 
sell, with profit, in another, when there are many 
competitors in both; to watch over, not only the 
occasional variations in the demand, but the much 
greater and more frequent variations in the compe- 
tition, or in the supply which that demand is likely 
to get from other people, and to suit with dexterity 
and, judgment both the quantity and quality of each 
assortment of goods to all these circumstances, is a 
species of war&re of which the operations are con- 
tinually chang^g, and which can scarce ever be 
conducted successfully, without such an unremitting 
exertion of vigilance and attention, as cannot long 
be expected from the directors of a joint-stock com- 
pany. The East India Company, upon the redemp- 
tion of their funds, and the expiration of their exclu- 
sive privilege, have a right, by act of parliament, to 
continue a corporation with a joint-stock, and to 
trade in their corporate capacity to the East Indies 
in common with the rest of their fellow-subjects. 
But in this situation, the superior vigilance and at- 
tention of private adventurers would, in all proba- 
bility, soon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great knowledge 
in matters of political economy, the Abbe^ Morellet^ 
gives a list of fifty-five joint-stock companies for 
foreign trade, which have been established m differ- 
ent parts of Europe since* the year 1600, and which, 
according to him, have all failed from mismanage- 
ment, notwithstanding they had exclusive privileges. 
He has^ been misinformed with regard to the history 
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qf two or three of theip» which wc]re not j(4l^t*8tock 
cpoipanies, an4 have not failed. But, i\k pqinpen- 
satioii, there have been several joint-stock coipp^i^es. 
which have failed, ^nd whic)i he has qmi^ted. 

The o^ly trades which it seems possible for 9> 
jointrstock company to cqrry on successfully, ifii^ 
out ^^ e^cclusive privilege, are those, qf wb|c^ all 
t)ie ppeiratioQs are capable of b^ing reduced to i^hat 
is Qalled a routinfi, or ^ such a uniformity of method 
43 ^niits of li^le pr no variation. Qf this kind is, 
fif^t, the backing trade ; ^ecQ^dly, ib& trade qf in- 
si}f ai^ce from flrCf ai^4 from sea risk an4 c&ptliifl m 
time of war j thirdly, the trade pf making ^4 fl^P" 
tainii^ ^ navigable cut qr paual i audi ^our^^ly, tho 
simil9.r trade of bring|pp^ water for th$ supply pf a 
grpat city. 

Though the principles pf the banking t^r^e niay 
appear son^ewbat abstruse, th^ practice |s capable 
of being reduced to strict rules. Tp depart upon 
any pccasipn from those rules, in consequenpe of 
some flatter|]:}g speculation of ^xtr^rdin^ry gaip, is 
alnapst always extremely dangerous, and frequeuUy 
fatal to the banking company which attempts it,. 
But the constitution of joint-stock companies ri^i^ders 
then) lu general n^ore teu^pious qf estabU^hed rules 
than any private co-par tnery. Such companies, 
therefore, seem extremely well-fit(<$d for this tri^de. 
The principQ.1 banking-companies in Europe, accord- 
ingly, are joint-stock companies, many of which 
manage their trade very successfully without any 
ef plusiye privilege. The bank of Englftnd has no 
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other exclosire privilege^ except that no other bank- 
ing company in England shall consist of more than 
six persons. The two banks of Edinburgh are 
joint-stock companies without any exclusive privi- 
lege. 

The value of the risk, either from fire, or from 
loss by sea^ or by capture, though it cannot, per- 
haps, be calculated very exactly, admits, however, 
of such a gross estimation as renders it, in some 
degree, reducible to strict rule and method. The 
trade of insurance, therefore, may be carried on 
successfully by a joint-stock company, without any 
exclusive privilege. Neither the London Assurance, 
nor the Royal Exchange Assurance companies, have 
any such privilege. 

When a navigable cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite simple 
and easy, and it is reducible to strict rule and me- 
thod. Even the making of it is so, as it may be 
contracted for with undertakers at so much a mile, 
and so much a lock. The same thing may be said 
of a canal, an aqueduct, or a great pipe for bring- 
ing water to supply a great city. Such undertak- 
ings, therefore, may be, and accordingly frequently 
are, very successfully managed by joint-stock com- 
panies without any exclusive privilege. 

To establish a joint-stock company, however, for 
any undertaking, merely because such a company 
might be capable of managing it 'successfully ; or 
to exempt a particular set of dealers from some of 
the general laws which take pbce with regard to 



all tb^ir neighbomrs, merely becayse ili^y migl^t be 
capable of tbrivipg, jf tbey bad such ^n exeimptioiii 
wpplc) certainly np^ be reasonable. To render sucb 
an establishment perf^pctly rea9onable| vfith the cup- 
cumstance of being reducible to strict rule and 
method, two other circuQistances ought to concur. 
First, it ought to appear with the clearest evidence, 
that the undertaking is of greater and more general 
utility than the greater part of common trades ; and 
secondly, that it requires a greater capital than can 
easily be collected ipto a private co*paitnery. If a 
moderate capital were sufficient, the great utility of 
the undertaking would not be a sufficient reason for 
establishing a jpint-stqck company; because, in this 
case, the demand for what it was to produce wDi)I4 
readily and easily be supplied by private adventu- 
rers, la the four trades above mentioned, both 
those circumstances concur. 

The great and general utility of the banking 
trade when prudently managed^ has been fully ex- 
plained in the second book of this inquiry. ]3ut a 
public bank which is to support public credit, and 
uppq particular emergencies to advance to govern- 
ment the whple produce of a tax, to the amount, 
perhaps, of several millions, a year or two before it 
comes in, requires a greater capital than can e^ily 
be collected into any private cp-partnery. 

The trade of insurance gives great security tp the 
fortunes of private people, and by dividing ampng 
a great many that )pss which would ruin au indivi- 
dualj mak^ it fall light afi4 ^^y upon the whole 



i^ietji In dhlef lb ^ye this Mcufitj^ how^te^ It 
id iieecffiiary thut the ittftUrera bhoold bate a very 
lat^ etpitat. Bisfbre the establishinetit of the tfro 
joint-stock tompatiiei for instttahce in London, ft 
list, it is sald^ wad laid befotv the iittofney-genend^ 
bf one htdidred tod fifbf primte insaterS who had 
Med in the coarse <tf a few yetirs. 

Thtlt natigabl§ ettts and canals, Hnd the Works 
Which are soihetinies necessary for supplying a great 
city with WAter^ are 6f great and general tttilityi 
While fekt th^ sam^ time they frequently require a 
greater expense than suits the fortunes of private 
people, Is sufficiently obvious. 

Etcept the fbur trades above mentioned^ I httte 
not Ibeetl ilble io recdllect any otbei* in which all the 
three dirctimstiihces) requisite for rendering reason* 
able the establishment of a joint-stock companyi 
concur. The English Copper Company of London, 
the Lead Smelting Company, the Glass Grinding 
Company, have not even the pretext of any great or 
singular utility in the object which ihey pursue; nor 
does the pursuit of that object seem to require any 
expense unsuitable to the fbrtimes of many private 
men. Whether the trade which those companies 
carry ott is reducible to such strict rule and method, 
as to render it fit fbr the management of a jointr 
stock company^ or whether they have any reason to 
boast of their extraordinary profits, I do not pretend 
to know. The mine adventurers' company has been 
long ego bankrupt* A shiire in the stock of the 
BHtish Liniti C^mpatiy of Editiborgh seilsy at pre« 
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«ent, very much below par, though less so than it 
did some years ago. The joint-stock companies, 
which are established for the pubhc-spirited purpose 
of promoting some particular manufacture, over and 
above managing their own aflairs ill, to the dimina- 
tion of the general stock of the society, can in other 
respects scarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwithstanding the most upright intentions, tfie 
unavoidable partiality of their directors to particular 
branches of the manufacture, of which the 1mde^ 
takers mislead and impose upon them, is a real dis- 
couragement to the rest, and necessarily breaks, 
more or less, that natural proportion which would 
otherwise establish itself between judicious industry 
and profit, and which, to the general industry of the 
country, is of all encouragements the greatest and 
the most effectual. 

Article II. 

Of the Expense of the Insiitutions for the Educaiioti 

of Youth. 

The institutions for the education of the youth 
may, in the same manner, furnish a revenue suffi- 
cient for defraying their own expense. The fee or 
honorary which the scholar pays to the master natn- 
rally constitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the master does not 
arise altogether from this natural revenue, it still is 
not necessary that it should be derived from that 
general revenue of the society, of which the collec' 
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tion and application are, in most countries, assigned 
to the executive power. Through the greater part 
of Europe, accordingly, the endowment of schools 
and colleges makes either no charge upon that gene- 
ral revenue, or but a very small one. It everywhere 
arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue, 
iiom the rent of some landed estate, or from the 
interest of some sum of money allotted and put 
under the management of trustees for this particular 
purpose, sometimes by the sovereign himself, and 
sometimes by some private donor. 

Have those public endowments contributed in 
general to promote the end of their institution ? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, 
and to improve the abilities of the teachers? Have 
they directed the course of education towards objects 
more useful, both to the individual and to the pub- 
lic, than those to which it would naturally have gone 
of its own accord ? It should not seem very difficult 
to give at least a probable answer to each of those 
questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of the greater 
«part of those who exercise it, is always in proportion 
to the necessity they are under of making that, exer- 
tion. This necessity is greatest with those to whom 
.the emoluments of their profession are the only 
source from which they expect their fortune, or even 
their ordinary revenue and subsistence. In order 
^io acquire this fortune, or even to get this subsist- 
ence, they must, in the course of a year, execute a 
.certain qus^ntity of work of a known value; and, 

' VOL. V. L 
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where the competitioii Is free, the rhralsliiii ttf eMH 
petiton, who are all endeaToaring to jostte mib vll* 
other out of employtnenty obliges evety matt to etn 
deavour to execute his work with ft eertaitt deglM 
of exactness. The greatness of thfe Objeets HM^ 
are to be acquired by success iil M>txi6 finnietlkit 
professions may, no doubt, Soiiletioies iuiltiiate t&i 
exertion of a few men of extraordiHAry 6piH€ ittd 
ambition. Crreat objects, howeyer, are evideiitlj^ Mi 
necessary in order to occasion the greatest eicertidfls. 
Rivalship and emulation render excellency, «teil ifl 
mean professions, an object of UmbitiOti, and fre- 
quently occasion the very greatest exertions!. GriWt 
objects, on the contrary, alone and unsupported \ff 
the necessity of application, haVe seldom been ftilffl- 
cient to occasion any considerable exertion. Ill 
England, success in the profession of the law leads 
to some very great objects of ambition ; and yei hoW 
few men, born to easy fortunes, have ever in thii 
country been eminent in that profession ! 

The endowments of schools and coll^res bate 
necessarily diminished more or less the necessity of 
application in the teachers. Their subsistence, so 
far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently de* 
rived from a fund altogether independent of tbek 
success and reputation in their particnlar pirofessiMis. 

In some universities the salary makes but ft ptrt, 
and frequently but a small part of the emoluniMts 
of the teacher, of which the greater part fttises ftoA 
the honoraries or fees of his pupils. Hie fieoMtlf 
of application, though always more ot tesa dil^ 
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nisbedf is pot iq thi§ cas^ entirely taken away. Re- 
patatioQ |n Ipa profession is still of some importance 
to hini} and he still has some dependency upon the 
affectipp, gratitude, and favourable report of those 
icl|p have i^ttended upon bis instructions ; and these 
fiivourable sentiments he is likely to gain in no way 
■p )¥ell M by deserving them, that is, by the abilities 
^d dilig^ppe with which he discharges every part 
of his duty. 

Jn oth^r universities the teacher is prohibited from 
i^cpiv|pg any honon^ry or fee from his pupils, and 
14s salary coi^titutes the whole of the revenue which 
bf} defiy^s from his office. His interest is, in this 
a|8Q, set as directly in opposition to his duty as it i^ 
pfMsible to fj^t it It is the ii^terest of every man to 
live as much at his ease as he can ; and if his emo* 
}unieuts ^re to be preci^ly the same, whether he 
does, PIT does not perform some very laborious duty, 
|t pi qertaiply his interest, at least as interest is vul« 
gar]y understood, either to neglect it altqgether, or, 
If he is subject to some i^uthority which will not suf- 
fer him to do this, to perform it in as careless and 
§lpven)y a mapper as that authority will permit. If 
hp is npturally pctive, and a lover of labour, it is his 
inti^rest to^ employ that activity in any way, from 
prlpQll ^ ^r^ui derive some advantage, rather than 
IP the performance of his duty, from which he cap 
deciye pope* 

If the AMthority tp which be is subject resides in 
|be body corporate, the college, or university, of 

vhkii hs himself is a member; and in which the 

l2 
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greater part of the other memhers are, like himself, 
persons who either are, or ought to be teachers; 
they are likely to make a common cause, to be all 
very indulgent to one another, and eveiy man to 
consent that his neighbour may neglect his doty, 
provided he himself is allowed to neglect his own. 
In the university of Oxford, the greater part of the 
public professors have, for these many years, given 
up altogether even the pretence of teaching.* 

If the authority to which he is subject resides, not 
so much in the body corporate of which he is a 
member, as in some other extraneous persons, in the 
bishop of the diocese for example ; in the governor 
of the province ; or, perhaps, in some minister of 
state ; it is not indeed in this case very likely that 
he will be suffered to neglect his duty altogether. 
All that such superiors, however, can force him to 
do, is to attend upon his pupils a certain number of 
hours, that is, to give a certain number of lectaies 
in the week, or in the year. What those lectures 
shall be, must still depend upon the diligence of the 
teacher ; and that diligence is likely to be propor- 
tioned to the motives which he has for exerting it^ 
An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, besides, is 
liable to be exercised both ignorantly and capri- 
ciously. In its nature it is arbitrary and discre- 
tionary, and the persons who exercise it, neither 
attending upon the lectures of the teacher them- 
selves, nor perhaps understanding the sciences which 
it is his business to teach, are seldom capable of 
exercising it with judgment. From the insolence 
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f Q^Scf^ \oo th^y are frecj^uently indifferent how they 
•Lerpise it« and w very apt tp censure or deprive 
im of his office wantonly, and without any just 
dlfse. The p^raon subject to such jurisdiction is 
^P^wrily ^tigtad^d by it, and, instead of beings 
n^ of tb9 most r^ppectable, is rendered one of the 
l^pf^t af^d most contemptible persons in th|e so- 
iety. It^ is by powerful protectioq only that he can 
^i^ctually gu^rd himself against the bad usage to 
rhich)^^ is at all times exposed; and this protec- 
ion he |s most likely to gain, not by ability or dili- 
mce in his profession, but by obsequiousness to 
36 ^i|| of his superiors, and by being ready, at all 
ioif^ to sacrifice to that will the rights, the inter- 
im ^^d the honour of the body corporate of which 
§ is a member. Whoever has attended for any 
pqsid^rable time to the administration of a French 
IliT^nuty, mus( have had occasion to remark the 
0tcta which naturally result from an arbitrary and 
l|raneoi|s jurisdiction of this kind. 

Wiiatever forces a certain number of students to 
l^y college or ufxiversity, independent of the merit 
r reputation of the teachers, tends more or less to 
iininish the necessity of that merit or reputation. 

^e privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic, 
^A divinity, when they can be obtained only by re- 
idiog a certain nun^ber of years in certain uni ver- 
ities, necessarily force a certain number of students 
) aucb universities, independent of the merit or re- 
atation of the teachers. The privileges of gradu- 
tel| ^ a «ort of statutes of apprenticeship, which 

1.3 - 
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have contributed to the improvement of education^ 
just as the other statutes of apprenticeship have to' 
that of arts and manufactures. 

The charitable foundations of scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, bursaries, &c., necessarily attach a certaiii 
number of students to certain colleges, independent 
altogether of the merit of those particular colleges. 
Were the students upon such charitable foundations 
le^t free to choose what college they liked best, suctt 
liberty might perhaps contribute to excite some emu- 
lation among different colleges. A reg^atibn, on 
the contrary, which prohibited even the independeiit 
members of every particular college from leaving it, 
and going to any other, without leave first asked 
and obtained pf that which they meant to abandon, 
would tend very much to extinguish that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher, who was 
to instruct each student in all arts and sciences^ 
should not be voluntarily chosen by the student, buf 
appointed by the head of the college ; and if, in case' 
of neglect, inability, or bad usage, the student should 
not be allowed to change him for another, without 
leave first asked and obtained; such a regulation 
would not only tend very much to extinguish all 
emulation among the different tutors of the same 
college, but to diminish very much in all of them 
the necessity of diligence and of attention to their 
respective pupils. Such teachers, though very well 
paid by their students, might be as much disposed to 
neglect them, as those who are not paid by them at 
all, or who have no other recompense but th^ur salaiy.' 
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If the teacher happens to be a maa of sense, it 
must be an unpleasant thing to him to be conscious, 
while he is lecturing his students, that he is either 
speaking or reading nonsense, or what is very little 
better than nonsense. It must too be unpleasant 
to him to observe that the greater part of his stu- 
dents desert his lectures; or perhaps attend upon 
them with plain enough marks df neglect, contempt, 
and derision. If he is obliged, therefore, to give a 
certain number of lectures, these motives alone, 
without any other interest, might dispose him to 
take some pains to g^'ve tolerably g^ood ones. Seve- 
ral different expedients, however, may be fallen upon, 
which will efi^ectually blunt the edge of all those, 
incitements to diligence. The teacher, instead of 
explaining to his pupils himself the science in which 
' he proposes to instruct them, may read some book 
upon it; and if this book is written in a foreign and 
dead language, by interpreting it to them into their 
own ; or, what would give him still less trouble, by 
making them interpret it to him, and by now and 
then making an occasional remark upon it, he may 
flatter himself that he is giving a lecture. The 
slightest degree of knowledge and application will 
enable him to do this, without exposing himself to 
contempt or derision, of saying any thing that is 
really foolish, absurd, or ridiculous. The discipline 
of the college, at the same time, may enable him to 
force all his pupils to the most regular attendance 
upon this sham lecture, and to maintain the most 
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decent and respectful bebaviour durinf tlio wMle 
time of the performance. 

The discipline of colleg^es and luuYersitiea in in 
general contrived, not for the bc^nefit of tha otiidents, 
but for the interest, or, more properly speaking, fof 
the ease of the masters. Its object is, in all cases, 
to maintain the authority of the master, and vhetbff 
be neglects or performs his duty, to oUige the stu- 
dents in all cases to behave to him as if ha pe^ 
formed it with the greatest diligence and ability. 
It seems to presume perfect wisdom and yirtue in 
the one order, and the great^t weakness and fsHHl 
in the other. Where the masters, howQyer, xMf 
perform their duty, there are no examples, I beliavSi 
that the greater part of the students evec ^egleet 
theirs. No discipline is ever requisite to force si* 
tendance upon lecture^ which are really w<n^b the 
attending, as is well known wherever any ^cb lec- 
tures are given. Force and restraint may, no doub^ 
be in some degree requisite in order to oblige cbil-> 
dren, or very young boys, to attend to those parts ef 
education \frhich it is thought necessary for them to 
acquire during that early period of life ; but afttt 
twelve or thirteen years of age, provided the master 
does his duty, force or restraint can scarce ever be 
necessary to carry on any part of education. Sttch 
is the generosity of the greater part of young men, 
that so far from being disposed to neglect or despise 
the instructions of their master, provided he shows 
some serious intention of being of use to them, they 
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are generally inclined to pardon a great deal of in- 
correctness in the performance of his duty, and 
sometimes even to conceal from the public a good 
deal of gross' negligence. 

Those parts of education, it is to be observed, for 
the teaching of which there are no public institu- 
tions, are generally the best taught. When a young 
man goes to a fencing or a dancing school, he does 
not indeed always learn to fence or to dance very 
well ; but he seldom fails of learning to fence or to 
dance. The good effects of the riding-school ar6 
not commonly so evident. The expense of a riding- 
school is so great, that in most places it is a public 
institution. The three most essential parts of lite- 
rary education^ to read, write, and account, it still 
continues to be more common to acquire in private 
than in public schools ; and it very seldom happens 
that any body fails of acquiring them to the degree 
in which it is necessary to acquire them. 
. In England the public schools are much less 
corrupted than the universities. In the schools the 
youth are taught, or at least may be taught, Greek 
and. Latin ; that is, every thing which the masters 
pretend to teach, or which it is expected they should 
teachi In the universities the youth neither are 
taught, nor always can find any proper means of 
being taught the sciences, which it is the business 
of those incorporated bodies to teach. The reward 
of the schoolmaster in most cases depends princi- 
pally, in some cases almost entirely, upon the fees 
or honoraries of his scholars. Schools have no ex- 
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elusive priidleses. In ord^ to obtoin tti« ho^fmn 
of graduation, it is not necessary that a penNm 
should bring a certificate of bis having studied a 
certain number of years at a public fcboid, If upon 
examination be appears to understand what ia tu^ 
there, no questions are asked about the place wlim 
he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are QQmmonljr tpa|^ 
in universities, it may, perhaps, be said, are not imf 
well taught. But had it not been for those |nftUn« 
tions they would not have been eomnionly taugbt at 
all, and both the individual and the pubUe wppM 
have suffered a good deal from the wmi of than 
important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe wave oogi- 
lially, the greater part of them. ecclesiaatiGal eocpo? 
rations ; instituted for the education of chHrebmee* 
They were founded by the authority of tl^ p^, 
and were so entirely under bis immediate prQte^Oi 
that their members, whether masters pr atudeats, 
had all of them what was then called the benefit 
of clergy, that is, were e^Lemptcd from the civil 
jurisdiction of the countries in which tbeir respec- 
tive universities were situatedt^ end were amenable 

only to the ecclesiastical tribunftls. \^hat WM 

taught in the greater part of those univerMtiei wi9 

pui^able to the end of their institution, eitbe? tbM: 

logy, or something that wfts merely preparatory to 
tbeolc^y. 

When christiauity was first established by law, a 
corrupted Latin had become the common langnase 
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of M t!i6 urestern parts of Europe. The service of 
the ehurch accordingly, and the translation of the 
Bible which was read in churches, were both In 
that corrupted Latin ; that is, in the common lan- 
l^nage of the country. Afler the irruption of the 
k>arbarons nations who overtutned the Roman em- 
pire, Latin gradually ce&s^d to be the language of 
my part of Etux^. But the reverence of the 
people naturally preserves the established forms and 
sereihonies of religion, long afler the circumstances 
ilhick first introduced and rendered them reasonable 
K^ no ttidife< Though Latin, therefore, was no 
loDgier tinderstood any where by the great body of 
the t)eople, the whole service of the church still 
Bbiltihtied to be performed in that language. T#o 
iiffbreilt laiiguttges Were thus established in Europe, 
ill the satiie maiinet as in ancient Egypt ; a language 
itf this priests, and a language of the people ; a sacred 
litd i. prdfiltiei a learned and an unlearned language. 
Bttt it was necessary that the priests should under- 
itiBind something of that sacred and learned language 
In which they were to officiate ; and the study of 
the Latin language therefore made, from the begin- 
Slfig, an essential part of university education. 

it was not so with that either of the Greek, or of 
3m Hebi-ew language. The infallible decrees of the 
litttrch had pronounced the Latin translation of the 
Bible, eoiltmotily called the Latin Vulgate, to have 
Iweil e^uiilly dictated by divine inspiration, and 
tliehifore of equal authority with the Greek and 
HtfUie^ originila. The knowledge of those two 
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languages, therefore, not being indispensably requi- 
site to a churchman, the study of them did not for 
a long time make a necessary part of the common 
course of university education. There are some 
Spanish universities, I am assured, in which the 
study of the Greek language has never yet mide 
any part of that course. The first reformers found 
the Greek text of the New Testament, and even the 
Hebrew text of the Old, more favourable io their 
opinions, than the vuIgate translation, which, as 
might naturally be supposed, had been gradually 
accommodated to support the doctrines of the ca- 
tholic church. They set themselves, therefore, to 
expose the many errors of that. translation, which 
the Roman catholic clergy were thus put under 
the necessity of defending or explaining. But this 
could not well be done without some knowledge of 
the original languages, of which the study was 
therefore gradually introduced into the greater part 
of universities; both of those which embraced, and 
of those which rejected, the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion. The Greek language was connected with 
every part of that classical learning, which, though 
at first principally cultivated by catholics and Ita- 
lians, happened to come into fashion much about 
the same time that the doctrines of the reformation 
were set on foot. In the greater part of universities, 
therefore, that language was taught previous to the 
study of philosophy, and as soon as the student had 
made some progress in the Latin. The Hebrew 
language having no connection with classical ieani- 
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ing^, and, except the holy Scriptures, hein^ the lan- 
guage of not a single book in any esteem, the study 
of it did not commonly commence till after that of 
philosophy, anfl when the student had entered upon 
the study of theology. 

Originally the first rudiments both of the Greek 
and Lidtin languages were taught in universities^ 
and in some universities they still continue to be so. 
In others it is expected that the student should have 
previously acquired at least the rudiments of one 
or both of those languages, of which the study con- 
tinues to make every where a very considerable part 
of tiniversity education. 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into 
three great branches ; physics, or natural philosophy ; 
ethics, or moral philosophy ; and logic. This gene- 
ral division seems perfectly agreeable to the nature 
of things. 

The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions 
of the heavenly bbdiies, eclipses, comets; thunder, 
lightning, and other extraordinary meteors ; the 
generation^ the life, growth, and dissolution of 
plants and animals ; are objects which, as they 
necessarily excite the wonder, so they naturally call 
forth the ciiribsity, of inankind to inquire into their 
causes. Superstition first attempted to satisfy this 
curiosity, by referring all those wonderful appear- 
ances to' the immediate agency of the gods. Philo- 
sophy afterwards endeavoured to account for them, 
from more familiar causes, or from such as mankind 
were better acquainted witbi than the agency of the 
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gods. As those great phenomena ave th^ ^rst ob- 
jects of human curiosity, so the science which pie- ' 
tends to explain them must naturally haYe been ihf 
first branch of philosophy that was cnltivated. The 
first philosophers, accordingly, of whom hjatpfy hs# 
preserved any account, appear to have beea m(i)ni 
philosophers. 

In every age and country of tibe world m^ii qKiist 
have attended to the characters, designs, fin4 I^PA> 
of one another, and many reputable rules ancl maawns 
for the conduct of human life must have bee^ laid 
down and approved of by comnioii consent. As soon 
as writing came into fashion, wise men, or iha«^ 
who fancied themselves such, would naturally en- 
deavour to increase the number of those established 
and respected maxims, and to express their own 
sense of what was either proper or improper con- 
duct, sometimes in the more artificial form, of apo- 
logues, like what are called the fables of ^sop; 
and sometimes' in the more simple one of apopAi'!- 
thegms, or wise sayings, like the Proverbs of l^lo- 
moD, the verses of Theognis and Phocyllides, and 
some part of the works of Hesiod. They might 
cpntinue in this manner for a long time merely to 
multiply the number of those maxims of prudence 
and morality, without even attempting to arrange 
them in any very distinct or methodical order, much 
less to connect them together by ope or mo^ ffsn^ 
xal principles, from which they were all deducibl^ 
like effects from their natural causes. The ^i^\ity 
of a systematical arrangei^eqt of 4^e|P ent QltsefYft" 
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tiottB Connected by a few common principles^ was 
first seen in the rude essays of those ancient times 
towards a system of natural philosophy. Something 
of the same kind was afterwards attempted in morals. 
Hie maiims of common life were arranged in some 
methodical order, and connected together by a few 
Common principles, in the same manner as they had 
att^mj^ted to arrange and connect the phenomena 
of nature. The science which pretetids to investigate 
Attd explalb those connecting principle^ is what is 
pfbperly called moral philosophy. 

Difler^nt authors gave different systems both of 
niktural and moral philosophy. But the arguiilents 
by which they supported those different systems, far 
froixi being always demonstrations, were frequently 
at best but very slender probabilities, and sometimes 
mere sophisms, which had no other foundation but 
the inaccuracy and ambiguity of common language. 
Speculative systems have in all ages of the world 
Been adopted for reasons too frivolous to have de- 
tehnined the Judgment of any man of cothmbn 
fttise, in a matter of the smallest pecuniiBLry in- 
terest. Gross sophistry has scarce ever hcLd any 
ittfluence upoh' the opinions of mankind, except in 
lii&tters of philosophy and speculation; and in these 
it has frequently had the greatest. The patirons of 
C&ch system of natural and ihoral philosophy natu- 
rally endeavoured to expose the weakness of the 
ar^mfents adduced to support the systems which 
iKrfere opposite tb their o#n. In examining those 
at^umtots, th^y ifere necesj^nrily led to consider 
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the difference between a probable and a demon- 
strative argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
clusive one ; and Logic, or the science of the 
general principles of good and bad reasoning, ne- 
cessarily arose out of the observations which a scru- 
tiny of this kind gave occasion to. Though Jn its 
origin, posterior both to physics and to ethics, it 
was commonly taught, not indeed in all, but. in the 
greater part of the ancient schools of philosophy, 
previously to either of those sciences. The student, 
it seems to have been thought, ought to understand 
well the difference between good and bad reasoBing* 
before he was led to reason upon subjects of so great 
importance. 

This ancient division of philosophy into three 
parts was, in the greater part of the universities of 
Europe, changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature either of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the system of 
physics. Those beings, in whatever their essence 
might be supposed to consist, were parts of the 
great system of the universe, and parts too pro- 
ductive of the most important effects. Whatever 
human reason could either conclude, or conjecture, 
concerning them, made, as it were, two chapters, 
though no doubt two very important ones, of the 
science which pretended to give an account of the 
origin and revolutions of the great system of the 
universe. But in the universities of Europe, w)iere 
philosophy was taught only as subservient to, the- 
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blogy, it wJtt tilEiltiitl to dw^ll longer upon these 
twb chdptidM than upon any other of the science. 
They were gradually more and more extended, and 
were divided into many inferior chapters, till at last 
the dbctiiiie of spirits, of which sb little can be 
knowli, c&the to take up as much room in the sys- 
tem of philosci][)hy as the doctrine of bodies, of 
Which so ttiuch can be known. The doctrines Con- 
cerning those tiro i^ubjects w^re cohsidered as male- 
irig ttro distihi;t scietibes. What are csilled Meta- 
physics or Pneuhiatics were set iii opposition to 
t'hysics, arid were cilltivated not only ils the niore 
siiblime, biit, Tot the purposes of a particular pro- 
i^iori, as the iriore Useful science of the two. Th^ 
proper subject of experiment and observation, a 
subject ill Which a careful attention is capable df 
Making sd itiariy useful discoveries, Was almost 
ehtir^ly hegkcted. Thfe subject in which, afler a 
ftW veiy simple dnd almost obvious truths, this 
ndost careful attention cah discovict nothing but 
dbscuritjr and iiilcertaihty, and can coU^eqUently 
pfddbce ribthing but ^Ubtleti^s and so^ihisms, wad 
greatly cultivated. 

Whtfii thOd^ two Sciences had thus been set in 
dppb^itioh to oue ahbthiir, the comparison between 
them naturally gUve bitth to & thitd, to what Was 
called Ohtolbgy, or th^ science which treated of the 
qtialities diid attributes which Were common to both 
the subjects of the other tWo sciences. But if suIh 
tletito and sbphisins compbsed the greater part of 
the Metapby6ics^or Pneuiridtii^d of the schools, they 

m3 
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composed the whole of this cobweb science of. On- 
tology, which was likewise sometimes called Meta- 
physics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection 
of a man, considered not only as an individual, but 
as the member of a family, of a state, and of the 
great society of mankind, was the object which iht 
ancient moral philosophy proposed to investigate. 
In that philosophy the duties of human life were 
treated of as subservient to the happiness and pe^ 
fection of human life. But when moral, as well as 
natural philosophy, came to be taught .only as soh- 
servient to theology, the duties of human life were 
treated of as chiefly subservient to the happiness of 
a life to come. In the ancient philosophy the per- 
fection of virtue was represented as necessarily pro- 
ductive, to the person who possessed it, of the most 
perfect happiness in this life. In the modem phi- 
losophy it was frequently represented as generally, 
or rather as almost always inconsistent with any de- 
gree of happiness in this life ; and heayen was to 
be earned only by penance and mortification, by the 
austerities and abasement of a monk; not by the 
liberal, generous, and spirited conduct of a man. 
Casuistry and an ascetic morality made up, in most 
cases, the greater part of the moral philosophy of 
the schools. By far the most important of all the 
different branches of philosophy, became in this 
manner by far the most corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common course of phi- 
losophical education in the greater part, of the imi- 
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versities in Europe. Logic was taught first : On- 
tology came in the second place : Pneumatolog^, 
comprehending the doctrine concerning the nature 
of the human soul and of the Deity, in the third : 
In the fourth followed a dehased system of moral 
philosophy, which was considered as immediately 
connected with the doctrines of Pneumatology, with 
the immortality of the human soul, and with the 
rewards and punishments which, from the justice of 
the Deity, were to he expected in a life to come : 
A short and superficial system of physics usual}} 
concluded the course. 

The alterations which the universities of Europe 
ihus introduced into the ancient course of philoso- 
phy, were all meant for the education of ecclesi- 
astics, and to render it a more proper introduction 
to the study of theology. But the additional quan- 
tity of subtlety and sophistry; the casuistry and 
the ascetic morality which those alterations intro- 
duced into it, certainly did not render it more pro- 
per for the education of gentlemen or men of the 
world, or more likely either to improve the under<* 
standing, or to mend the heart. 

This course, of philosophy is what still continues 
to be taught in the greater part of the universities 
of Europe ; with more or less diligence, according 
as the constitution of each particular university 
happens to render diligence more or less necessary 
to the teachers. In some of the richest and best 
endowed universities, the tutors content themselves 
with teaching a few unconnected shreds and parcels 
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of this corrupted course ; and even these they com- 
monly teach Very negligently and superficially. 

The improvements which, in modefii times, have 
been made in several different branches of philo- 
sophy, have not, the greater part of them, been 
made in universities ; though some ho doubt have. 
The greater part of universities have not even been 
very forward to adopt those improvements, after 
they were made ; and several of those learned so- 
cieties have chosen to remain, for aiong time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete 
prejudices found shelter and protection, after they 
had been hunted out of every other comer of the 
world. In general, the richest and best endowed 
universities have been the slowest in adopting tliosd 
improvements, and the most averse to permit any 
considerable change in the established plan of edu- 
cation. Those improvements were more easily in- 
troduced into some of the poorer universities, in 
which the teachers, depending upon their reputation 
for the greater part of th^ir subsistence, were obliged 
to pay more attention to the current opinions of the 
world. 

But though the public schools and universities of 
Europe were originally intended only for the edu- 
cation of a particular profession^ that of churchmen ; 
and though they were not always very diligent in 
instructing their pupils even in the sciences which 
were supposed necessary for that profession; yet 
they gradually drew to themselves the education of 
almost all other people, particularly of almost all 
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gentlemen and men of fortune. No better method, 
it seemsy could be fallen upon of spending, with any 
advantage, the long interval between infancy and 
that period of life at which men begin to apply in 
good earnest to the real business of the world, the 
business which is to employ them during the re^ 
mainder of their days. The greater part of what 
is taught in schools and universities, however, does 
not seem to be the most proper preparation for that 
business. 

In England, it becomes every day more and more 
the custom to send young people to travel in foreign 
counU*ies immediately upon their leaving school, 
and without sending them to any university. Our 
young people^ it is said, generally return home much 
improved by their travels. A young man who goes 
abroad at seventeen or eighteen, and returns home 
at one-and-twenty, returns three or four years older 
than he was when he went abroad ; and at that age 
it is very difficult not to improve a good deal in 
ibree or four years. In the course of his travels, he 
generally acquires some knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages ; a knowledge, however, which is 
seldom sufficient to enable him either to speak or 
write them with propriety. In other respects, he 
commonly returns home more conceited, more un* 
principled, more dissipated, and more incapable of 
any serious application either to study or to busi- 
ness, than he could well have become in so short a 
time, had he lived at home. By travelling so very 
young, by spending in the. most frivolous dissipa* 
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tion the most pi^cious years of his life, ftt It difltan6ii 
from the inspection and coAtro! of his pilreiiUi and 
relations, every useful habit, which the earlier ^iurts 
of his education itiight have had some tehdeiicy to 
form in him, instead of being rivetted and confirmed* 
is almost necessarily either weakened or e&ced. 
Nothing but the discredit into which the uniYCF- 
sities are allowing themselves to fall, ck>uld ever 
have broiight into repute so very absurd a practice 
as that of travelling at this early period of life, fiy 
sending his son abroad, a father delivers himself, at 
least for some time, from so disagreeable an oiject 
as that of a son unemployed, neglected, and going 
to ruin before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the mddem 
institutions for education. 

t)iBerent plans and different institutions for eda- 
cation seem to have taken place in other ages and 
nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every free 
citizen was instructed, under the direction of the 
public magistrate, in gymnastic exercises and in 
music. By gymnastic exercises, it was intended to 
harden his body, to sharpen his courage, and to 
prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war; 
and as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, cme 
of the best that ever was in the world, this part of 
their public education must have answered com- 
pletely the purposes for which it was intended, fiy 
the othet part, music, it was proposed, at least by 
philosophers and historians who hiive given u^ 
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an accoani of those institutions, to humanize th^ 
mind, to soften the temper, and to dispose it for per- 
forming all the social and moral duties of public and 
private life, 

In ancief^t Rome, the exercises of the Campus 
Martius fwswered th^ same pi^rpose as those of the 
Gymnasium in ancient Greece, and they seem to 
have answered it equally well. But among the 
Romans there was nothing which corresponded to 
the inMsical education of the Greeks. The morals 
of the Romans, however, both in private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, upon 
the whole, a good deal superior to those of the 
Greelcs. Tl^at they were superior in private life, 
we have the express testimony of Folybius and of 
Pionysius of Halicamassus, two authors well ac- 
quainted with ^th nations ; and the whole tenor of 
the Qreek and Roman history bears witness to the 
superiority of th^ public morals of the Romans. The 
good temper and modef^ation of contending factions 
seems to be the most essential circumstance in the 
public morals of a free people. But the factions of 
the Greeks were almost always violent and sangui- 
nary; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been shed in any Roman faction ; 
and ^m the time of the Gracchi, the Roman re- 
public may be considered as ii^ reality dissolved. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the very respectfible 
authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Polybius, and 
ootwithst^ding the very ingenious reasons by 
which Vk. Mo^te9()uieu en^^voura to support 
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thut authority, it seems probable that the musical 
education of the Greeks had no * great efiect in 
mending their morals, since, without any such edu- 
cation, those of the Romans were upon the whole 
superior. The respect of those ancient inges fbr 
the institutions of their ancestors, had probably dis- 
posed them to find mudi political wisdom in what 
was, perhaps, merely an ancient custom, conttinued, 
without interruption, from the earliest period of' 
those societies, to the times in which they had ar- 
rived at a considerable degree of refinement Music 
and dancing are the great amusements of almost 
all barbarous nations, and the great accomplish- 
ments which are supposed to fit any man for enter* 
taining his society. It is so at this day among the 
negroes on the coast of Africa. It was so among 
the ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandina- 
vians, and, as we may learn firom Homer, among 
the ancient Greeks in the times preceding the Tro- 
jan war. When the Greek tribes had formed them- 
selves into little republics, it was natural that the 
study of those accomplishments should, for a long 
time, make a part of the public and common educa- 
tion of the people. 

The masters who instructed the young people 
either in music or in military exercises, do not 
seem to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
state, either in Rome or even in Athens, the Greek 
republic of whose laws and customs we are the best 
informed. The state required that every free citi- 
zen should fit himself for defending it in war, and 
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should. Upon that account, learn his military ex- 
ercises. But it left him to learn them of such mas> 
ters as be could find, and it seems to have advanced 
nothing for this purpose, hut a puhlic field or place 
pf exercise, in which he should practise and perform 
them. 

In the early ages both of the Greek and Roman 
^republics, the other parts of education seem to have 
consisted in learning to read, write, and account 
according to the arithmetic of the times. These 
accomplishments the richer citizens seem fre- 
quently to have acquired at home, by the assistance 
of some domestic pedagogue, ^ho was, generally, 
either a slave or a fireedman ; and the poorer citi- 
^Eens, in the schools of such masters as made a trade 
of teaching for hire. Such parts of education, 
however, were abandoned altogether to the care of 
the parents or guardians of each individual. It does 
not appear that the state ever assumed any in- 
spection or direction of them. By a law of Solon, 
indeed, the children were acquitted from maintain- 
ing those parents in their old age, who had neg- 
lected to instruct them in some profitable trade or 
business. 

In the progress of refinement, when philosophy 
and rhetoric came into fashion, the better sort of 
people used to send their children to the schools of 
•philosophers and rhetoricians, in order to be in- 
structed in these fashionable sciences. But those 
.schods were not supported by the public. They 
<W£re for a long time barely tolerated by it. The 
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demand for philosophy and rhetorie was fbr k kng 
time 80 small, that the first professed ieacfaers of 
either could not find constant emplciymeiit in $xf 
one city, but were obliged to travel aboat fiMi 
place to place. In this manner lived Zeno of Elea, 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many others. As 
the demand increased, the schools both of phikMi^y 
and rhetoric became stationary ; first in Athen^and 
afterwards in several other cities. The stdtci how* 
ever, seems never to have encouraged them fbrlhor 
than by assigning to some of them a partikmhr place 
to teach in, which was sometimes done too hf pri- 
vate donors. The state seems to have assigned the 
Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Aristotle, and ttit 
Portico to Zeno of Citta, the founder of the Btdes. 
But Epicurus bequeathed lils gardens to his own 
school. Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus, 
however, no teacher appears to have had My salary 
from the public, or to have had any other emdhi- 
ments, but what arose from the honoraries oir fees 
of his scholars. The bounty which that philosophies! 
emperor, as we learn from Lucian, b<»towed upoa 
one of the teachers of philosophy, probably laMd 
no longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to 
have attended any of those schools was not nece»- 
sary, in order to be permitted to practise any-paiti- 
cular trade or profession. If the <^inion of their 
own utility could not draw scholars to them,^e law 
neither forced any body to go to them, nor reii^atded 
any body for having gone to them. The taachais 
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had BO jut isdicithm pver their pupils, nor any other 
aathorify faeiidea that natural authority, which 8U« 
perior viitae and abilitie9 never fail to procure from 
young people towards those who are intrusted with 
any part of their education. 

At Rome, the study of the civil law made a part 
of the education, not of the greater part of the citi* 
siens, hut of some particular families. The young 
people, however, who wished to acquire knowledge 
in the law, had no public school to go to, and had 
no ether method of studying it, than by frequenting 
iho company of such of their relations and friends 
as veve supposed to understand it. It is perhaps 
worth while to remark, that though the laws of the 
tweWe tables were, many of them, copied from those 
of some ancient Greek republics, yet law never 
seemp to have grown up to |)e a science in any re^ 
pnbiie of ancient Greece* In Rome it became a 
science very early, and gave a considerable degree 
of distinction to those citizens who had the reputa- 
tion of imderstanding it. In the republics of ancient 
Grfec^ particularly in Athens, the ordinary courts 
of justice consisted of numerous, and therefore dls^ 
oiderfy, bodies of people, who frequently decided 
almost at random, or as clamour, faction, and party 
sfini happened to determine. The ignominy of an 
UBjttsI decision, when it was to be divided among 
fiv^ hundred, a thousand, or fifteen hundred people 
(for some of their courts were so very numerous), 
eeokl not fall very heavy upon any individual. At 
Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts of jus-^ 

n2 
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tice consisted either of a single judge, or of a smalt 
number of judges, whose characterst especially a> 
they deliberated always in public, could not fail to 
be very much affected by any rash or unjust deci- 
sion. In doubtful cases, such courts, from their 
anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally endeavour 
to shelter themselves under the example, or preoe 
dent» of the judges who had sat before them, either 
in the same, or in some other court. This atten- 
tioii to practice and precedent, necessarily formed 
the Roman law into that regular and orderiy system 
in which it has been delivered down to us ; and the 
like attention has had the like efiects upon the laws 
of every other country where such attention has 
taken place. The superiority of character in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, so much remarked 
by Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was 
probably more owing to the better constitution of 
their courts of justice, than to any of the circum- 
stances to which those authors ascribe it. The Ro- 
mans are said to have been particularly distinguished 
for their superior respect to an oath. But the people 
who were accustomed to make oath only before some 
diligent and well-informed court of justice, would 
naturally be much more attentive to what they 
swore, than they who were accustomed to do the 
same thing before mobbish and disorderly assem* 
blies. 

The abilities, both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans, will readily be allowed to have 
been, at least, equal to those of any modem natiooi 
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pr^ndice ia perhaps rather to over-rate tbem» 
txeept in what related to military exercises, the 
seems to have been at no pains to form tbosQ 
abilities : for I cannot be induced to believe« 
be musical education of the Greeks could be 
leh consequence in forming them. Masters* 
rei^ had been found, it seems, for instructing 
letter sort of people among those nations in 
art and science in which the circumstances of 
society rendered it necessary or convenient for 
to be instructed. The demand for such in-, 
ion produced, what it always produces, the 

for giviqg it; attd the emulation which an 
Irain^d competition never fails to excite, ap- 

lo have brought that talent to a very high 
a of perfection. In the attention which thQ 
St philosophers excited, in the empire which 
scquired over the opinions and principles of 
auditors, in the iaculty which they possessed 
ring a certein tone and character to the con- 
ind conversation of those auditors; they appean 
n» been much superior to any modem teachers. 
)dem times, the diligence of public teachers ia 
or less corrupted by the circumstences, which 
r them more or less independent of their suc-> 
■ad reputation in their particular professions, 
salaries too put the private teacher, who would 
id to come into competition with them, in the 
State with a merchant who attempts to trade 
nt a bounty, in competition with those who 
with a considerable one. If he sells his goqda 

m3 
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at nearly the same price, he cannot have the same 
profit, and poverty and beggary at least, if not bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he at- 
tempts to sell them much dearer, he is likely to have 
so few customers that his circumstances will not be. 
much mended. The privileges of graduation, be- 
sides, are in many countries necessary, or at least 
extremely convenient to most men of learned pro- 
fessions; that is, to the far greater part of those 
who have occasion for a learned education. But 
those privileges can be obtained only by attending 
the lectures of the public teachers; The most caiti- 
ful attendance upon the ablest instructions of imy 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to de- 
mand them. It is from these different causes that 
the private teacher of any of the sciences, which are 
commonly taught in universities, is in modem times 
generally considered as in the very lowest order ci 
men of letters. A man of real abilities can scarce 
find out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable 
employment to turn them to. The endowments of 
schools and colleges have, in this manner, not only 
corrupted the diligence of public teachers, but have 
rendered it almost impossible to have any good pri< 
vate ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education, 
no system, no science would be taught for which 
there was not some demand ; or which the circum- 
stances of the times did not render it either neces- 
sary,- or convenient, or at least fashionable, to leam. 
A private teacher could never find his account in 
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teaching either an exploded and antiquated system 
of a science acknowledged to be useful, or a science 
universally believed to be a mere useless and pedan- 
tic heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, 
such sciences, can subsist nowhere, but in those in- 
corporated societies for education whose prosperity 
and revenue are in a great measure independent of 
their reputation^ and altogether independent of their 
industry. Were there no public institutions for edu- 
cation, a gentleman, after going through, with ap- 
plication and abilities, the most complete course of 
education which the circumstances of the times were 
supposed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of every thing which is the 
common subject of conversation among gentlemen 
and men of the world. 

There are no public institutions for the education 
of women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, 
absurd, or fantastical in the common course of their 
education. They are taught what their parents or 
guardians judge it necessary or useful for them tci 
learn; and they are taught nothing else. Every 
part of their educatiou tends evidently to some use- 
ful purpose ; either to improve the natural attrac- 
tions of their person; or to form their mind to re- 
serve, to modesty, to chastity, and to economy ; to 
render them both likely to become the mistresses of 
a family, and to behave properly when they have 
become such. In every part of her life a woman 
feels some conveniency or advantage from every 
part of her education* It seldom happens that a 
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man, in any part of his life, deiiYes any eoDTinianey; 
or advantage from some of the moit laborious anA 
troublesome parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no mttoitioBy 
it may be asked, to the education of tha people? 
Or if it ought to give any, what art the difliuf&t 
parts of education which it opght to attend to in 
the different orders of the people? and in what 
manner ought it to attend to tiiem ? 

In some cases the state of society neeesatrily' 
places the greater part of individuals in audi aitita* 
tions as naturally form in them, without any atttfr« 
tion of government, almost all the abilitiaa and ?^ 
tues which that state requires, or perhaps ean adnit 
of. In other cases the state of the socii^ does not' 
place the greater part of individuals in such ntoSff 
tions, and some attention of government is necessary 
in order to prevent the almost entire corruption and 
degeneracy of the great body of the people. 

In the progress of the division of labour [emplof- 
ments], the employment of the far greater part of 
those who live by labour, that is, of the great boc^ of 
the peopl6, comes to be confined to a few very simple 
operations ; frequently to one or twa But the pndep- 
standings of the greater part of men are necessarily 
formed by their ordinajry employments. The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations, of which the effects too are, perhaps, al- 
ways the same, or very nearly the same, has no occa- 
sion to exert his understanding,|or to exercise his inven- 
tion in finding out expedients Jor removing diffisnlties 
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which never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, 
the bahit of such exertion,- and generally becomes 
as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind ren- 
ders him, not only incapable of relishing or bearing 
a part in any rational conversation, but of conceiv- 
ing any. generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and 
consequently of forming any just judgment con- 
cerning many even of the ordinary duties of private 
life. Of the gpreat and extensive interests of his 
country he is altogether incapable of judging ; and 
unless very particular pains have been taken to ren- 
der him otherwise, he is equally incapable of de- 
fending his country in war. The uniformity of his 
stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his 
mind, and makes him regard with abhorrence the 
irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a sol- 
dier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of exerting his strength with 
vigour and perseverance, in any other employment 
than that to which he has been bred. His dexterity 
at his own particular trade seems, in this manner, 
to be acquired at the expense of his intelleclual, 
sod^, and martial virtues. But in every improved 
and civilized society this is the state into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, 
must. necessarily fall, unless government takes some 
pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they 
are commonly called^ of hunters, of shepherds, and 
9Vfen of husbandmen in that rude state of husbandry 



which precedes the imprpvement of maanfiictiine^ 
and the extension of ^rfugn commercfu In such 
societies the varied occupi^tions of ev^rj^ man oblige 
every man to exert his capacity, and to invent expe? 
dients for removing difficulties which are caitttift- 
ally occurring. Invention is kept aliye, and t]ie 
mind is not suffered to fall into that dnowsy stih 
pidity, which, in a civilized society, seems to be* 
numb the understanding of almost all the ipftrier 
ranks of people. In those barbarous societies, u 
they are called, every man, it has already been ob« 
served, is a warrior. Every man too is in aoDNi 
measure a statesman, and can form a tolaiablt 
judgment cpnceming the interest of the sodetj, snA 
the conduct of those who govern it How fiur thwr 
chiefs are good judges in peace, or good leaden in 
war, is obvious to the observation of almost cfsry 
single man among them. In such a society, indeed, 
no man can well acquire that improved and rafined 
understanding, which a few men sometimes posisas 
in a more civilize^ state. Though in a rude society 
there is a gopd deal pf variety in the occupations of 
every individual, there is not a great deal in those 
of the whole society. Every man does, or is ei^pabk 
of doing, almost every thing which any other man 
does, pr is capable of doing. Every man hi^a a conn 
siderable degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and ia^ 
vention ; but scarce any man has a gpreat degree. 
The degree, however, which is commonly possessed, 
is generally sufficient for conducting the whcJe 
simple business pf the society. In a civilised statSy 
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4X1 the ODiltinurjr, Ihmtgh ihtre is littlift tariety in thie 
•ccnpatMHis of the greater part 6f ihdividuals, there 
is an altaioat infinite variety in those of the whole 
Beeiety. Theae varied occupations present an al- 
moBt ittfttiit« variety of objects to the contemplation 
of thoae feir^ who, beinf^ attached to no particular 
oceupaUoa themdelves^ have leisure and inclination 
to eziuftiine the obcnpationS of other people. The 
«oAftem{^atioii of «o great a variety bf objects neces- 
iMHly eterlsi^s their mindd iik endless comparisoim 
iuid ttombiMtiilns) and renders their tmderstandings, 
te Ml tetHtt>rdinajry diegi^, both acute and compre- 
henaiVlBi UnlblM thctee few, hdWeVer, happen to be 
l^tMNid In lidiile very partilcuhtr situations, their great 
ybilftiei^ Ihbugh hcmouin^ble to themselves, may 
eiDiitiibtaM Veiry little to the good govemmetat or 
hippflMs «f iMilr society-. Notwithstanding the 
IfMit iMUttea of thOte feW) all the nobler parts of 
tlMi litlkttiaa ehalracter ihay be^ in a great measure, 
^UitfeMled tod citing^tti^ed in the gre&t body of 

Th» dduRcatiiitt of ^e ebmttiMi pt6p\e rec^nires, 
ptriulpe) in a iDivihsed aikd commiercial socfiety, the 
lltohlktal Of the pteiblic inore than that of peq>le of 
Mbe Mhk tod fortulie;^ People Of some rank and 
fniutfe fire geilerally eighteen or nineteen years of 
iige tle(bi« they eiiiter hpon that particular business, 
pfoflaMkta, tot tfVide, Iqr Which they propose to distin- 
guisb theinselVte in the world. They have before 
tUil full tiiM %6 acqdre, or at least to fit themselves 
far BftMWMii mcquirii^ every aecompUsbment 
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which can recommend them to the public esteem, 
or render them worthy oi it. /Their parents or 
guardians are generally sufficiently anxious that 
they should be so accomplished, and are, in most 
cases, willing enough to lay out the expanse which 
is necessary for that purpose. If they are not 
always properly educated, it is seldom from the want 
of expense laid out upon their education ; but from 
the improper application of that expanse.. It is 
seldom from the want of masters; but from the 
negligence and incapacity of the masters who are 
to be had, and from the difficulty, or rather from 
the impossibility which there is, in the present state 
of things, of finding any better. The employments 
too in which people of some rank or fortune spend 
the greater part of their lives, are not, like those of 
the common people, simple and uniform. They are 
almost all of them extremely complicated, and such 
as exercise the head more than the hands. The un- 
derstandings of those who are engaged in such em- 
ployments can seldom grow torpid for want of ex- 
ercise. The employments of people of some rank 
and fortune, besides, are seldom such as harass 
them from morning to night. They generally have 
a good deal of leisure, during which they may per- 
fect themselves in every branch either of useful or 
ornamental knowledge of which they may have laid 
the foundation, or for which they may have ac^ 
quired some taste in the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwise with the common people. Tbej 
have little time to spare for education. ^Tbeir 
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parents can scarce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As soon as they are able to work, 
they must apply to some trade by which they can 
earn their subsistence. That trade too is generally 
so simple and uniform as to give little exercise to 
the understanding ; while, at the same time, their 
labour is both so constant and so severe, that it 
leaves them little leisure and less inclination to ap- 
ply to, or even to think of anything else. 

But though the common people cannot, in any 
civilized society, be so well instructed as people of 
some rank and fortune, the most essential parts of 
education, however, to read, write, and account, 
can be acquired at so early a period of life, that the 
grater part even of those who are to be bred to the 
lowest occupations, have time to acquire them before 
they can be ^ employed in those occupations. For a 
very small expense the public can facilitate, can 
encourage, and can even impose upon almost the 
whole body of the people, the necessity of acquiring 
those most essential parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquisition by es- 
tablishing in every parish or district a little school, 
where children may be taught for a reward so mo- 
derate, that even a common labourer may afford it ; 
the master being partly, but not wholly paid by the 
public ; because, if he was wholly, or even princi- 
pally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his 
business. - In Scotland the establishment of such 
* parish schools has taught almost' the whole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of them 
VOL. V. o 
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to write and account. In England the establish- 
ment of charity schools has had an effect of the 
same kind, though not so universally, because the 
establishment is not so universal. If in those litUe 
schools the books by which the children aie taught 
to read, were a little more instructive than they 
commonly are ; and if, instead of a little smatteriof 
of Latin, which the children of the common people 
are sometimes taught there, and which can scarce 
ever be of any use to them; they were* instroeted 
in the elementary parts of geometry and mechanicty 
the literary education of this rank of people would 
perhaps be as complete as it can be. Ther^ is scarce 
a common trade which does not afford some oppor- 
tunities of applying to it the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, and which would not therefore gra* 
dually exercise and improve the common people in 
thase principles, the necessary introduction to the 
most sublime as well as to the most useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition of 
those most essential parts of education by giving 
small premiums, and little badges of distinction, to 
the children of the common people who excel in 
them. 

The public can impose upon almost the whole 
body of the people the necessity of acquiring^ tiie 
most essential parts of education, by obliging every 
man to undergo an examination or probation in 
them before he can obtain the freedom in any cor- 
poration, or be allowed to set up any trade either in * 
a village or town corporate. 
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It was in this maimer, by facilitating^ the acqui* 
sition of their military and gymnastic exercises, by 
encouraging it, and even by imposing upon the 
whole body of the people the necessity of learning 
those exercises, that the Greek and Roman repub- 
lics maintained the martial spirit of their respective 
citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of those 
exercises by appointing a (Certain place for learning 
and practising them, and by granting to certain 
masters the privilege of teaching in that place. 
Those masters do not appear to have had either 
salaries or exclusive privileges of any kind. Their 
reward consisted altogether in what they got from 
their scholars; and a citizen who had learnt his 
exercises in the public Gymnasia, had no sort of 
legal advantage over one who had learnt them pri- 
rately, provided the latter had learnt them equally 
well* Those republics encouraged the acquisition of 
those exercises, by bestowing little premiums and 
badges of distinction upon those who excelled in 
them. To have gained a prize in the Olympic, 
Isthmian or Nemsean games gave illustration, not 
only to the person who gained it, but to his whole 
family and kindred. The obligation which every 
citixen was under to serve a certain number of 
years, if called upon, in the armies of the republic, 
sufficiently imposed the necessity of learning those 
exercises without which he could not be fit for that 
senrice*. 

That in the progress of improvement the practice 
of military exercises, unless government takes pro* 

o2 
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per pains to sappoit it, goes gradually to decay, and, 
together with it, the martial spirit of the great hody 
of the people, the example of modern Europe suf- 
ficiently demonstrates. But the security of every 
society must always depend, more or less, upon th e 
martial spirit of the great hody of the people. In 
the present times, indeed, that martial spirit alone, 
and unsupported by a well-disciplined standing army, 
would not, perhaps, be sufficient for the defence and 
security of any society. But where every citizen 
had the spirit of a soldier, a smaller standing army 
would surely be requisite. Tliat spirit, besides, 
would necessarily diminish very much the dangers 
to liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a standing army. As 
it would very much facilitate the operations of that 
army against a foreign invader, so it would obstruct 
them as much if unfortunately they should ever be 
directed against the constitution of the state. 

The ancient institutions of Greece and Rome 
seem to have been much more effectual, for main- 
taining the martial spirit of the great body of the 
people, than the establishment of what are called 
the militias of modern times. They were much 
more simple. When they were once established, 
they executed themselves, and it required little or 
no attention from government to maintain them in 
the most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, even 
in tolerable execution, the complex regulations of 
any modern militia, requires the continual and pain- 
ful attention of government, without which they are 
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oonstantly fidling into total neglect and disuse. The 
influence, besides, of the ancient institutions was 
much more universal. By means of them the 
whole body of the people was completely instructed 
in the use of arms. Whereas it is but a very small 
part of them who can ever be so instructed by the 
regulations of any modern militia ; except, perhaps, 
that of Switserland. But a coward, a man inca- 
pable either of defending or of revenging himself, 
evidently wants one of the most essential parts of 
the character of a man. He is as much mutilated 
and deformed in his mind as another is in his body, 
who is either deprived of some of its most essential 
members^ or has lost the use of them. He is evi« 
dently the more wretched and miserable of the two ; 
because happiness and misery, which reside alto- 
gether in the mind, must necessarily depend more 
upon the healthful or unheal tlifiil, the mutilated or 
entire state of the mind, than upon that of the 
body. Even though the martial spirit of the 
people were of no use towards the defence of the 
society, yet to prevent that sort of mental muti- 
lation, deformity, and wretchedness, which cow- 
ardice necessarily involves in it, from spreading 
themselves through the great body of the people, 
would still deserve the most serious attention of 
government; in the same manner as it would de- 
serve its most serious attention to prevent a leprosy 
or any other loathsome and offensive disease, though 
neither mortal nor dangerous, from spreading itself 
among ihem ; though, perhaps, no other public good 

q3 
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might result from such attention besides the pre« 
ventioa of so great a public evil. 

The same thing may be said of the gross igno- 
rance and stupidity which, in a civilized society, 
seem so frequently to benumb the understandings 
of all the inferior ranks of people. A man without 
the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a man, 
is, if x)ossible, more contemptible than even a coward^ 
and seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still 
more essential part of the character of human na^ 
ture. Though the state was to derive no advantage 
from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, 
it would still deserve its attention that they should 
not be altogether uninstructed. The state, how- 
ever, derives no inconsiderable advantage from their 
instruction. The more they are instructed, the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and 
superstition, which, among ignorant nations, fre- 
quently occasion the most dreadful disorders. . An 
instructed and intelligent people, besides, are always 
more decent and orderly than an ignorant and Stu- 
pid one. They feel themselves, each individnaliy, 
more respectable, and more likely to obtain the 
respect of their lawful superiors, and they are 
therefore more disposed to respect those superiors. 
They are more disposed to examine, and more ca- 
pable of seeing through, the interested complaints of 
faction and sedition, and they are, upon that ac- 
count, less apt to be misled into wanton or unne- 
cessary opposition to the measures of government. 
In free countries, where the safety of government 
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depends very much upon the favourable judgment 
which the people may form of its conduct, it must 
surely be of the highest importance that they should 
not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously con* 
cerning it« 



Article III. 

Of the Expense of the Institutions for the Instruct 
tion of People of all Ages. 

The institutions for the instruction of people of 
all ages are chiefly those for religious instruction^ 
This is a species of instruction of which the object 
is not so much to render the people good citizens 
in this world, as to prepare them for another and a 
better world in a life to come. The teachers of 
the doctrine which contains this instruction, in the 
same manner as other teachers, may either depend 
altogether for their subsistence upon the voluntary 
contributions of their hearers ; or they may derive 
it from some other fund to which the law of their 
country may entitle them ; such as a landed estate, 
a tithe or land tax, an established salary or stipend. 
Their exertion, their zeal and industry, are likely to 
be much greater in the former situation than in the 
latter. In this respect the teachers of new religions 
have always had a considerable advantage in attack* 
ing those ancient and established systems, of which 
the clergy, reposing themselves upon their benefices, 
l^ oeglected to keep up the fervour of faith and de« 
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votion in the great body of the people ; and hafuig 
given themselves up to indolence, were become al- 
together incapable of making any vigorous exertion 
in defence even of their own establishment. The 
clergy of an established and well-endowed religion 
frequently become men of learning and elegance, 
who possess all the virtues of gentlemen, or which 
can recommend them to the esteem of gentlemen; 
but they are apt gradually to lose the qualities, both 
good and bad, which gave them authority and influ- 
ence with the inferior ranks of people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the success 
and establishment of their religion. Such a clergy, 
when attacked by a set of popular and bold, though 
perhaps stupid and ignorant enthusiasts, feel them* 
selves as perfectly defenceless as the indolent, efia- 
minate, and full-fed nations of the southern parts of 
Asia, when they were invaded by the active, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars of the north. Such a clergy* 
upon such an emergency, have commonly no other 
resource than to call upon the civil magistrate to 
persecute, destroy, or drive out their adversaries, 
as disturbers of the public peace. It was thus that 
the Roman catholic clergy called upon the civil 
magistrate to persecute the protestants; and the 
church of England, to persecute the dissenters; 
and that in general every religious sect, when it 
has once enjoyed for a century or two the security 
of a legal establishment, has found itself incapable 
of making any vigorous defence against any new sect 
which chose to attack its doctrine or discipline. 
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Upon such occasions the advantage in point of 
learning and good writing may sometimes be on 
the side of the established church. But the arts of 
popularity, all the arts of gaining proselytes, are 
constantly on the side of its adversaries. In Eng- 
land those arts have been long neglected by the 
welt-endowed clergy of the established church, and 
are at present chiefly cultivated by the dissenters 
and by the methodists. The independent provisions, 
however, which in many places have been made for 
dissenting teachers, by means of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, of trust rights, and other evasions of 
the law, seem very much to have abated the zeal 
and activity of those teachers. They have many of 
them become very learned, ingenious, and respect- 
able men; but they have in general ceased to be 
very popular preachers. The methodists, without 
half the learning of the dissenters, are much more in 
vogue. 

In the church of Rome, the industry and zeal of 
the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the power- 
ful motive of self-interest, than perhaps in any esta- 
blished protestant church. The parochial clergy 
derive, many of them, a very considerable part of 
their subsistence from the voluntary oblations of the 
people ; a source of revenue which confession gives 
them many opportunities ot improving. The men- 
dicant orders derive their whole subsistence from 
such oblations. It is with them, as with the hus- 
sars and light infantry of some armies ; no plunder, 
no pay. The parochial clergy are Uke those teachers 
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whose reward depends partly upon their salary, and 
partly upon the fees or honoraries which they get 
from their pupils; and these must always depend 
more or less upon their industry and reputatioo. 
The mendicant orders are like those teachers whose 
subsistence depends altogether upon their industry. 
They are obliged, therefore, to use every art which 
can animate the devotion of the common peof^e. 
The establishment of the two great mendicant or* 
ders of St. Dominic and St. Francis^ it is ohierved 
by Machiavel, revived, in the thirteenth and four* 
teenth centuries, the languishing faith and devolkm 
of the catholic church. In Roman catholic conn* 
tries the spirit of devotion is supported altogether 
by the monks and by the poorer parochial clergy. 
The great dignitaries of the church, with all the 
accomplishments of gentlemen and men of the 
world, and sometimes with those of men of learn- 
ing, are careful enough to maintain the necessary 
discipline over their inferiors, but seldom give them- 
selves any trouble about the instruction of the people. 
*' Most of the arts and professions in a state,'' says 
by far the most illustrious philosopher and historian 
of the present age, ^' are of such a nature, that, while 
they promote the interests of the society, they are 
also useful or agreeable lo some individuals ; and 
in that case, the constant rule of the magistrate, ex* 
cept, perhaps, on the first introduction of any art, is, 
to leave the profession to itself, and trust its encoa- 
ragement to the individuals who reap the benefit 
of it, The artizans, finding their profits to riie by 
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the favour of their customers, increase, as much as 
possible, their skill and industry; and as matters 
are not disturbed by any injudicious tampering, the 
commodity is always sure to be at all times nearly 
proportioned to the demand. 

*^ But there are also some callings, which, though 
nsefhl and even necessary in a state, bring no ad« 
vantage or pleasure to any individual, and the su- 
preme power is obliged to alter its conduct with re- 
gard to the retainers of those professions. It must 
give them public encouragement in order to their 
subsistence ; and it must provide against that neg- 
ligence to which they will naturally be subject, either 
by annexing particular honours to the profession, 
by establishing a long subordination of ranks and a 
strict dependence, or by some other expedient The 
persons employed in the finances, fleets, and magi* 
stracy, are instances of this order of men. 

** It may naturally be thought, at first sight, that 
the ecclesiastics belong to the first class, and that 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 
physicians, may safely be intrusted to the liberality 
of individuals, who are attached to their doctrines, 
and who find benefit or consolation fVom their spiri- 
tual ministry and assistance. Their industry and 
vigilaneie will, no doubt, be whetted by such an ad- 
ditional motive; and their skill in the profession, 
as well as their address in governing the minds of 
the people, must receive daily increase, from their 
increasing practice, study, and attention. 

*^ But if we ocmsider the matter more eloselyi w6 
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shall find, that this interested diligence of the 
clergy is what every wise legislator will study to 
prevent ; because, in every religion except 'the true, 
it is highly pernicious, and it has even a natural 
tendency to pervert the true, by infusing into it a 
strong mixture of superstition, folly, and delusion. 
Each ghostly practitioner, in order to render him- 
self more precious and sacred in the eyes of his re- 
tainers, will inspire them with the most violent ab- 
horrence of all other sects, and continually endea- 
vour, by some novelty, to excite the languid devotion 
of his audience. No regard will be paid to truth, 
morals, or decency, in the doctrines inculcated. 
Every tenet will be adopted that best suits the dis- 
orderly aJQTections of the human frame. Customers 
will be drawn to each conventicle by new industiy 
and address in practising on the passions and cre- 
dulity of the populace. And in the end, the civil 
magistrate will find, that he has dearly paid for his 
pretended frugality, in saving a fixed establishment 
for the priests ; and that in reality the most decent 
and advantageous composition, which he can make 
with the spiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, 
by assigning stated salaries to their profession, and 
rendering it superfluous for them to be farther ac- 
tive, than merely to prevent their flock from straying 
in quest of new pastures. And in this manner ec- 
clesiastical establishments, though commonly they 
arose at first from religious views, prove in the end 
advantageous to the political interests of society." 
But whatever njay have been the good or bad 
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effects of the independent provision of the clergy, 
it has, perhaps, been very seldom bestowed upon 
them from any view to those effects. Times of vio- 
lent religious controversy have generally been times 
of equally violent political faction. Upon such oc- 
casions, each political party has either found it, or 
imagined it, for his interest, to league itself with 
some one or other of the contending religious sects. 
But this could be done only by adopting, or at least 
by favouring, the tenets of that particular sect. The 
sect which had the good fortune to be leagued with 
the conquering party, necessarily shared in the vic- 
tory of its ally, by whose favour and protection it 
was soon enabled in some degree to silence and 
subdue all its adversaries. Those adversaries had 
generally leagued themselves with the enemies of 
the conquering party, and were therefore the ene- 
mies of that party. The clergy of this particular 
sect having thus become complete masters of the 
field, and their influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its highest vigour, 
they were powerful enough to overawe the chiefs 
and leaders of their own party, and to oblige the 
civil magistrate to respect their opinions and incli- 
nations. Their first demand was generally, that 
h6 should silence and subdue all their adversaries ; 
and their second, that he should bestow an inde- 
pendent provision on themselves^ As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the victory, it 
seemed not unreasonable that they should have 
some share in the spoil. They were weary, besides, 

p 
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of humouring the people, and of dependihi^ upon* 
their caprice for a fiubsistentre. In making thifr 
demand, therefore, they consulted their own ease 
and comfort, without troubling themselves about 
the effect which it might have in future times upon 
the influence and authority of their order. The 
civil magistrate, who could comply with their de- 
mand only by giving them something which he 
would have chosen much rather to take, or to keep 
to himself. Was seldom very forward to grant it. 
Necessity, however, always forced him to submit 
at last, though frequently not till a^er many delays^ 
evasions, and affected excuses. 

But if politics had never called in the aid of re« 
Itgion, had the conquering party never adopted the 
tenets of one sect more than those of another, when 
it had gained the victory, it would probably have 
dealt equally and impartially with all the different 
sects, and have allowed every man to choose his 
own priest and his own religion as he thought 
proper. There would in this case, no doubt, have 
been a great multitude of religious sects. Almost 
every different congregation might probably have 
made a little sect by itself, or have entertained some 
peculiar tenets of its own. Each teacher would no 
doubt have felt himself under the necessity of mak- 
ing the utmost exertion, and of using every art both 
to preserve and to increase the number of his dis- 
ciples. But as every other teacher would have felt 
himself under the same necessity, the success of no 
one teacher, or sect of teacher?, could have been 
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very g^eat The interested and active iseal 6f reli-* 
gious teachers can be dangerous and troublesome 
only where there is either but one sect tolerated in 
the society, or where the whole of a large society is 
divided into two or three great sects ; the teachers 
pf each acting by concert, and under a regular dis- 
cipline and subordination. But that zeal must be 
altogether innocent, where the society is divided 
into two or three hundred, or perhaps into as many 
thousand small sects, of which no one could be con^ 
siderable enough to disturb the public tranquillity. 
The teachers of each sect, seeing themselves sur« 
rounded on all sides with more adversaries than 
friends, would be obliged to learn that candour and 
moderation which are so seldom to be found among 
the teachers of those great sects, whose tenets, being 
supported by the civil magistrate, are held in vene- 
ration by almost all the inhabitants of extensive 
kingdoms and empires, and who therefore see 
nothing round them but followers, disciples, and 
bumble admirers. The teachers of each little sect» 
finding themselves almost alone, would be obliged 
to respect those of almost every other sect, and the 
concessions which they would mutually find it both 
convenient and agreeable to make to one another, 
might in time probably reduce the doctrine of the 
greater part of them to that pure and rational reli* 
gion} free from every mixture of absurdity, impos- 
ture, or fanaticism, such as wise men have in all 
ages of the world wished to see established; but 
each aa positive law has perhaps never yet esta? 
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blished, and probably never will establish in any 
country : because, with regard to religion, positive 
law always has been, and probably always will be, 
more or less influenced by popular superstition and 
enthusiasm. This plan of ecclesiastical government, 
or more properly of no ecclesiastical government, 
was what the sect called Independents, a sect no 
doubt of very wild enthusiasts, proposed to establish 
in England towards the end of the civil war. If it 
had been established, though of a very unphiloso- 
phical origin, it would probably by this time have 
been productive of the *most philosophical good 
temper and moderation with regard to every sort of 
religious principle. It has been established in Penn- 
sylvania, where, though the Quakers happen to be 
the most numerous, the law in reality favours no 
one sect more than another, and it is there said to 
have been productive of this philosophical good 
temper and moderation. 

But though this equality of treatment should not 
be productive of this good temper and moderation 
in all, or even in the greater part of the religious 
sects of a particular country; yet provided those 
sects were sufficiently numerous, and each of them 
consequently too small to disturb the public trails 
quillity, the excessive zeal of each for its particular 
tenets, could not well be productive of any very 
hurtful effects, but, on the contrary, of several good 
ones : and if the government was perfectly decided 
both to let them all alone, and to oblige them all to 
let alone one another, there is little ds^ger that 
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they would not of their own accord subdivide them- 
selves fast enough, so as soon to become sufficiently 
pumerous. 

In every civilisLed society, in every society where 
the distinction of ranks has once been completely 
established, there have been always two different 
schemes or systems of morality current at the same 
time ; of which the one may be called the strict or 
austere ; the other the liberal, or, if you will, the 
loose system. The former is generally admired and 
revered by the common people : the latter is com- 
monly more esteemed and adopted by what are 
called people of fashion. The degree of disappro- 
bation with which we ought to mark the vices of 
levity, the vices which are apt to arise from great 
prosperity, and from the excess of gaiety and good 
humour, seems to constitute the principal distinction 
between those two opposite schemes or systems. In 
the liberal or loose system, luxury, wanton and even 
disorderly mirth, the pursuit of pleasure to some 
degree of intemperance, the breach of chastity, at 
least in one of the two sexes, &c., provided they are 
not accompanied with gross indecency, and do not 
lead to falsehood and injustice, are generally treated 
with a good deal of indulgence, and are easily either 
excused or pardoned altogether. In the austere 
system, on the contrary, those excesses are regarded 
with the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The 
vices of levity are always ruinous to the common 
people, and a single week's thoughtlessness and dis- 
sipation is often sufficient to undo a poor workman 
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for evet) and to drive him through despair- upon 
committing the most enormous crimes. The wiser 
and better sort of the common people, therefore^ 
have always the utmost abhorrence and detestation 
of such excesses, which their experience tells them 
are so immediately fatal to people of their condition.. 
The disorder and extravagance of several years, on 
the contrary, will not always ruin a man of fashion, 
and people of that rank are very apt to consider the 
power of indulging in some degree of excess as one 
of the advantages of their fortune, and the liberty 
of doing so without censure or reproach, as one of 
the privileges which belong to their station. In 
people of their own station, therefore, they regard 
such excesses with but a small degree of disappro* 
bation, and censure them either very slightly or not 
at all. 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the 
common people, from whom they have generally 
drawn their earliest, as well as their most numerous 
proselytes. The austere system of morality has, 
accordingly, been adopted by those sects almost 
constantly, or with very few exceptions; for there 
have been some. It was the system by which they 
could best recommend themselves to that order of 
people to whom they first proposed their plan of 
reformation upon what had been before established. 
Many of them, perhaps the greater part of them, 
have even endeavoured to gain credit by refining 
upon this austere system, and by carrying it to 
some degree of folly and extravagance; and this 
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re rig6ur has frequently recommended them 
lan any thing else to the respect and venera- 
the common people. 

an of rank and fortune is by his station the 
nished member of a great society, who attend 
jT part of his conduct, and who thereby oblige 
attend to every part of it himself. His au- 
and consideration depend very much upon 
pect which this society bears to him. He 
)t do any thing which would disgrace or dis- 
lim in it, and he is obliged to a very strict 
ition of that species of morals, whether liberal 
sre, which the general consent of this society 
bes to persons of his rank and fortune. A 
' low condition, on the contrary, is far from 
I distinguished member of any great society, 
he remains in a country village, his conduct 
I attended to, and he may be obliged to at- 
) it himself. In this situation, and in this 
n only, he may have what is called a cha- 
o lose. But as soon as he comes into a great 
e is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His 
t is observed and attended to by nobody, and 
lerefore very likely to neglect it himself, and 
idon himself to every sort of low profligacy 
;e. He never emerges so effectually from 
scurity, his conduct never excites so much 
sntion of any respectable society, as by his 
ig the member of a small religious sect. He 
.at moment acquires a degree of consideration 
to never had before. All his brother seo- 
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taries are, for the credit of the sect, interested to 
observe his conduct, and if be gives occasion to any 
scandal, if be deviates very much from those austere 
morals which they almost always require of one 
another, to punish him by what is always a very 
severe punishment, even where no evil effects attend 
it, expulsion or excommunication from the sect* Id 
little religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the 
common people have been almost always remarkably 
regular and orderly ; generally much more so than 
in the established church. The morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have frequently been ratber dis< 
agreeably rigorous and unsocial. 

There are two very easy |iud effectual remedies, 
however, by whose joint operatioa the state might, 
vidthout violence, correct whatever was unsocial or 
disagreeably rigorous in the morals of all the little 
jsects into which the country was divided. 

The first of those remedies is the study of science 
and philosophy, which the state might render almost 
universal among all people of middling or more than 
middling rank and fortune ] not by giving salaries 
to teachers in order to make them negligent and 
idle, but by instituting some sort of probation, even 
in the higher and more difficult sciences, to be un- 
dergone by every person before he was permitted to 
exercise any liberal profession, or before be could be 
received as a candidate for any honourable office of 
trust or profit. If the state imposed upon this order 
of men the necessity of learning, it would have no 
occasion to give itself any trouble about providing 
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them with proper teachers. They would soon find 
better teachers for themselves than any whom the 
state could provide for them. Science is the great 
antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and super- 
stition ; and where all the superior ranks of people 
were secured from it, the inferior ranks could not be 
much exposed to it. 

The second of those remedies is the frequency and 
gaiety of public diversions. The state, by encourag- 
ing, that is, by giving entire liberty to all those who 
for their own interest would attempt, without scan- 
dal or indecency, to amuse and divert the people by 
painting, poetry, music, dancjng; by all sorts of 
dramatic representations and exhibitions ; would 
easily dissipate, in the greater part of them, that 
melancholy and gloomy humour which is almost 
always the nurse of popular superstition and enthu- 
siasm. Public diversions have always been the 
objects of dread and hatred, to all the fanatical pro- 
moters of those popular frenzies. The gaiety and 
good humour which those diversions inspire were 
altogether inconsistent with that temper of mind 
which was fittest for their purpose, or which they 
could best work upon. Dramatic representations, 
besides frequently exposing their artifices to public 
ridicule, and sometimes even to public execra- 
tion, wer^ upon that account, more than all other 
diversions, the objects of their peculiar abhor- 
rence. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers 
of no one religion more than those of another, it 
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would not be necessary that any of them Bhould 
have any particular or immediate dependency upon 
the sovereign or executive power; or that he should 
have anything to do, either in appointing, or in 
dismissing them from their offices. In such a 
situation he would have no occasion to g^ve him- 
self any concern about them, further than to keep 
the peace among them, in the same manner as 
among the rest of his subjects; that is, to hinder 
them from persecuting, abusing, or oppressing cme 
another. But it is quite otherwise in countries 
where there is an established or governing religkm. 
The sovereign can in this case never be secure^ 
unless he has the means of influencing in a coad- 
derable degree the greater part of the teachers of 
that religion. 

The clergy of every established church constitute 
a great incorporation. They can act in concert^ 
and pursue their interest upon one plan, and with 
one spirit, as much as if they were under the direc- 
tion of one man ; and they are frequently too under 
such direction. Their interest as an incorporated 
body is never the same with that of the sovereign, 
and is sometimes directly opposite to it. Their 
great interest is to maintain their authority with the 
people; and this authority depends upon the sup- 
posed certainty and importance of the whole doc- 
trine which they inculcate, and upon the supposed 
necessity of adopting every part of it with the niost 
implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal misery. 
Should the sovereign have the imprudence to appear 
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either to dferide or doubt himself of the most trifiing 
part of their doctrine, or from humanity attempt to 
protect those who did either the one or the other, 
the punctilious honour of a clergy who have no sort 
of dependency upon hfm, is immediately provoked 
to proscribe him as a profane person, and to employ 
all the terrors of religion in order to oblige the 
people to transfer their allegiance to some more 
orthodox and obedient prince. Should he oppose 
any of their pretensions or usurpations, the danger 
is equally great. The princes who have dared in 
thi^ manner to rebel against the church, over and 
above this crime of rebellion, have generally been 
charged too with the additional crime of heresy, 
notwithstanding their solemn protestations of their 
faith and humble submission to every tenet which 
she thought proper to prescribe to them. But the 
authority of religioh is superior to every other au- 
thority. The fears which it sug^sts conquer all 
other fears. When the authorized teachers of re- 
ligion propagate through the great body of the 
people doctrines subversive of the authority of the 
sovereign, it is by violence only, or by the force ot 
a standing army, that he can maintain his authority. 
Even a standing army cannot in this case give him 
any lasting security; because if the soldiers are 
not foreigners, which can seldom be the case, but 
drawn from the great body of the people, which 
must almost always be the case, they are likely t6 
be soon corrupted by those very doctrines. The 
revolutions which the turbulence of the Gkeek 
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clergy was continually occasioning at Constanti- 
nople, as long as the eastern empire subsisted; the 
convulsions which, during the course of several cen- 
turies, the turbulence of the Roman clergy was con- 
tinually occasioning in every part of Europe, suffi- 
ciently demonstrate how precarious and insecure 
must always be the situation of the sovereign who 
has no proper means of influencing the clergy 
of the established and governing religion of his 
country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other spiritual 
matters, it is evident enough, are not within the 
proper department of a temporal sovereign, who, 
though he may be very well qualified for protecting, 
is seldom supposed to be so for instructing the 
people. With regard to such matters, therefore, 
his authority can seldom be sufficient to counter- 
balance the united authority of the clergy of the 
established church. The public tranquillity, how- 
ever, and his own security, may frequently depend 
upon the doctrines which they may think proper to 
propagate concerning such matters. As he can 
seldom directly oppose their decision, therefore, 
with proper weight and authority, it is necessary 
that he should be able to influence it; and he 
can influence it only by the fears and expectations 
which he may excite in the greater part of the 
individuals of the order. Those fears and expec- 
tations may consist in the fear of deprivation or 
other punishment, and in the expectation of further 
preferment. 
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In all Christian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a sort of freeholds which they enjoy, 
not during pleasure, but during life, or good be- 
haviour. If they held them by a more precarious 
tenure, and were liable to be turned out upon every 
slight disobligation either of the sovereign or of 
his ministers, it would perhaps be impossible for 
them to maintain their authority with the people, 
who would then consider them as mercenary de- 
pendents upon the court, in the sincerity of whose 
instructions they could no longer have any confi- 
dence.' But should the sovereign attempt irregu- 
larly, and by violence, to deprive any number of 
clei^ymen of their freeholds, on account, perhaps, 
of their having propagated, with more than ordi- 
nary zeal, some factious or seditious doctrine, he 
would only render by such persecution, both them 
and their doctrine ten times more popular, and 
therefore ten times more troublesome and dangerous 
than they had been before. Fear is in almost all 
cases a wretched instrument of government, and 
ought in particular never to be employed against 
any order of men who have the smallest pretensions 
to independency. To attempt to terrify them, serves 
only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm 
them in an opposition which more gentle usage 
perhaps might easily induce them, either to soften, 
or to lay aside altogether. The violence which the 
French government usually employed in order io 
oblige all their parliaments, or sovereign courts of 
justice, to enregister any unpopular edict, very sel- 
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dom succeeded. The meaas comiBOdBly eaxfioj^d, 
however, the imprisonment of all the * raf ractoiy 
memhers, one would think were forcible flAough. 
l^e princes of the house of Stuart sometimtB em* 
ployed the like means in order to influence sane 
of the members of the parliament of England; and 
they generally found them equally intfaetablcw 
The parliament of England is now managed in 
another manner ; and a ¥ery small experiment, 
which the duke of Choiseul made about tw^fi 
years ago upon the parliament of Paris^ demon- 
strated sufficiently that all the parliaments of 
France might have been managed still more eeisily 
in the same manner. That experiment waa net 
pursued. For though management and persuasion 
are alwayd the easiest and safest instrumenta of 
grovemment, as force and violence are the worst 
and the most dangerous, yet such, it seems, is the 
natural insolence of man, that he almost always 
disdains to use the good instrument, except when 
he cannot or dare not use the bad one. The Freneh 
government could and durst use force, and theie- 
lore disdained to use management and persuasion. 
But there is no order of men, it appears, I believe, 
from the experience of all ages, upon whom it is so 
dangerous, or rather so perfectly ruinous, to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the respected 
clergy of an established church. The rightts, the 
privileges, the personal liberty of every individaal 
ecclesiastic, who is upon good terms with his own 
order) are> even in the most despotic govenuMttiSi 
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saorn vMpeeted than those of any other person of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is so in every 
^^datioa of despotism^ from that of the gentle 
and mild government of Paris, to that of the vio- 
lent and Ainons government of Constantinople. 
But though this order of men can scarce ever 
be forced^ they may be managed as easily as any 
other; and the security of the sovereign, as well 
as the public tranquillity, seem to depend very 
much upon -the means which he has of managing 
them; and those means seem to consist altogether 
in the preferment which he has to bestow upon 
tbem* 

Jsk the ancient constitution of the Christian 
churchy the bishop of each diocese was elected 
by the joint votes of the clergy and of the people 
id the epiaeopal city. The people did not long 
ntaia their right of election; and while they did 
rafein it* they almost always acted under the in- 
fluenee of the clergy, who iu such spiritual matters 
«^[ppeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, soon grew weary of the trouble of mar 
aagiog them, and found it easier to elect their 
own bidiops themselves. Tlie abbot, in the same 
manner* was elected by the monks of the monas- 
iery« at least in the greater part of fd>bacies. Ail 
tibe inferior ecclesiastical benefices comprehended 
within thtt diocese were collated by the bishop, 
wko bestowed them upon such ecclesiastics as he 
thonglit proper. . All church preferments were in 
.tUi wanner in the disposaiof the churdi. Vie 
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sovereign, though he might have some indirect in- 
fluence in those elections, and though it was some- 
times usual to ask both his consent to elect, and 
his approbation of the election, yet had no direct 
or sufficient means of managing the clergy. The 
ambition of every clergyman naturally led him to 
pay court, not so much to his sovereign, as to his 
own order, from which only he could expect pre- 
ferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Fbpe 
gradually drew to himself first the collation of 
almost all bishoprics and abbacies, or of what were 
called Consistorial benefices, and afterwards, by 
various machinations and pretences, of the greater 
part of inferior benefices comprehended within each 
diocese; little more being left to the bishop than 
what was barely necessary to give him a decent 
authority with his own clergy. By this arrange- 
ment the condition of the sovereign was still worse 
than it had been before. The clergy of all the 
different countries of Europe were thus formed 
into a sort of spiritual army, dispersed in different 
quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements 
and operations could now be directed by one head, 
and conducted upon one uniform plan. The clergy 
of each particular country might be considered as 
a particular detachment of that army, of which the 
operations could easily be supported and seconded 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each detach- 
jnent was not only independent of the sovereign 
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of tbe coDAtry in whieh it wac quartered, and by 
whidi it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign lovereign^ who could at any time turn its 
arma against the sovereign of that particular coun- 
try* and support them by the arms of all the other 
detachments. 

Those anns were the most formidable that can 
well be imaguied* In the ancient state of Europe, 
before the establishment of arts and manufactures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the same sort 
of influence over the common people, which that of 
tbe gieat barons gave them over their respective 
vasaalii tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 
estates^ viiiich the mistaken piety both of princes 
and private persons had bestowed upon the church, 
jurisdictions were tnitablished of the same kind with 
those of the great barons ; and for the same reason. 
In those great landed estates, the clergy, or their 
baiU&i could easily keep the peace without the 
support or assistance either of the king or of any 
other person ; and neither the king nor any other 
person could keep the peace there without tbe sup- 
port and assistance of the clergy. The jurisdictions 
of the deigy, therefore, in their particular baronies 
or manors, were equally independent, and equally 
eiisiasive of the authority of the king's courts, as 
those of the great temporal lords. The tenants of 
the clergy were, like those of the great barons^ al- 
most ail tenants at will, entirely dependent upon 
their innnediate lords, and therefore liable to be 
O^Ued out ^t pleasurei in order to fight in anj 
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quarrel in which the cler^ might think proper to 
engage them. Orer and above the rents of those 
estates, the clei^ possessed, in the tithes, a very 
large portion of the rents of all the other estates in 
every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arising 
from both those species of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in com, wine, cattle, 
ponltiy, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what 
the clergy could themselves consume; and there 
were neither arts ncnr manufactures for the produce 
of which they could exchange the surplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immense 
surplus in no other way than by employing it, as 
the great barons employed the like surplus of their 
revenues, in the most profuse hospitality, and in 
the most extensive charity. Both the hospitality 
and the charity of the ancient clergy, accordingly, 
are said to have been very great. They not only 
maintained almost the whole poor of every kingdom, 
but many knights and gentlemen had frequently no 
other means of subsistence than by travelling about 
from monastery to monastery, under pretence of 
devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of 
the clergy. The retainers of some particular pre- 
lates were often as numerous as those of the greatest 
lay lords ; and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
together were, perhaps, more numerous than those 
of all the lay lords. There was always much more 
union among the clergy than among the lay lords. 
The former were under a regular discipline and 
subordination to the papal authority. The latter 
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were under no re^ar discipline or subordination, 
but almost always equally jealous of one another, 
and of the king. Though the tenants and retainers 
of the clergy, therefore, had both together been 
less numerous than those of the great lay lords, and 
their tenants were probably much less numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them more for- 
midable. The hospitality and charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increased very much the weight 
of their spiritual weapons. Those virtues procured 
them the highest respect and veneration among all 
the inferior ranks of people, of whom many were 
constantly, and almost all occasionally, fed by them. 
Every thing belonging or related to so popular an 
order, its possessions, its privileges, its doctrines, 
necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes of the com- 
mon people, and every violation of them, whether 
real or pretended, the highest act of sacrilegrious 
wickedness and profaneness. In this state of things, 
if the sovereign frequently found it difficult to resist 
the confederacy of ft few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that lie should find it still more so 
to resist the united force of the clergy of his own 
dominions, supported by that of the clergy of all 
the neighbouring dcnnifiions. In such circum- 
stances the wonder fe(, not that he was sometimes 
obliged to yield, but ihat he ever was able to resist. 
The privileges of the clergy in those ancient 
times (which to us who live in the present times 
^ppe^r the most absurd), their total exemption from 
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the secular jurisdiction* for example, or vbai in 
England was called the benefit of cleigy i were the 
natural or rather the necessary consequences of this 
state of things. How dangerous must it hsLve been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergymaa 
for any crime whatever, if his order were disposed 
to protect him, and to represent either the proof as 
insufficient for convicting so holy a man, or the 
punishment as too severe to be inflicted upon one 
whose person had been jrendered sacred by religion? 
The sovereign could, in such circumstances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the eeefesiasti- 
cal courts, who, for the honour of their own order, 
were interested to restrain, as much as possible, 
•very member of it from committing enormous 
crimes, or even from giving occasion to such gross 
scandal as might disgust the minds of the people. 

In the state in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for some time 
both before and after that period, the constitution 
of the church of Rome may be considered as the 
most formidable combination that ever was formed 
against the authority and security of civil govern- 
ment, as well as against the liberty, reason, and 
happiness of mankind, which can flourish only 
where civil government is aUe to protect them. In 
that constitution the grossest delusions of mipersti- 
tion were supported in such a manner by the private 
interests of so great a number of people as put them 
out of all danger from any assault of human reason; 
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'because thongii tniman reason might perhaps have 
been able to unveil, even to the eyes of the common 
people, some of the delusions of superstition, it could 
never have dissolved the ties of private interest. Had 
■this constitution been attacked by no other enemies 
but the feeble efforts of human reason, it must have 
endured for ever. But that immense and well-built 
fabric, which all the wisdom and virtue of man could 
never have shaken, much less have overturned, was 
by the natural course of things, first weakened, and 
afterwards in part destroyed, and is now likely, in 
the course of a few centuries more, perhaps, to 
crumble into ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, the same causes which destroyed 
the power of the great barons, destroyed in the same 
manner, throiigh the greater part of Europe, the 
whole temporal power of the clergy. In the pro- 
duce of arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
clergy, like the great barons, found something for 
which they could exchange their rude produce, and 
thereby discovered the means of spending their 
whole revenues upon their own persons, without 
giving any considerable share of them to other 
people. Their charity became gradually less exten- 
sive» their hospitality less liberal or less profuse. 
Their retainers became consequently less numerous, 
and by 4egrees dwindled away altogether. The 
clergy too, like the great barons, wished to get a 
t)etter rent from (heir landed estates, in order to 
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are called the consistorial benefices «if the GalUcaii 
church. 

Since the establishment of the Pragmatic Sane^ 
tion and of the Ccmcordat, the clergy of France 
have in general shown less respect to Uie decrees of 
the papal court than the clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the disputes which their sovereign 
has had with the pope, they have almost constantly 
taken part with the former. This independency of 
the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, seems' 
to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic.^ 
Sanction and the Concordat. In the earlier periods 
of the monarchy, the clergy of France' appear to. 
have been as much devoted to the pope as those of 
any other country. When Robert, the second prince 
of the Capetian race, was most unjustly excommu- 
nicated by the court of Rome, his own servants, it 
is said, threw the victuals which came from his 
table to the dogs, and refused to taste any thing 
themselves which had been polluted by the contact 
of a person in his situation. They were taught to 
do so, it may very safely be presumed, by the clergy 
of his own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of 
the church, a claim in defence of which the court 
of Rome had frequently shaken, and sometimes 
overturned the thrones of some of the greatest 
sovereigns in Christendom, was in this manner 
either restrained or modified, or given up altogether, 
in many different parts of Europe, even before the- 
time of the reformation. As the clergy had noW; 
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no less influence over the people, so the state had 
more influence over the cler^. The clergy there- 
fore bad both less power and less inclination to dis- 
turb the state. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this 
state of declension, when the disputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
soon spread themselves through every part of Eu- 
rope. The new doctrines were every where received 
with a high degree of popular favour. They were 
propagated with all that enthusiastic zeal which 
commonly animates the spirit of party, when it at- 
^ks established authority. The teachers of those 
doctrines, though perhaps in other respects not more 
learned than many of the divines who defended the 
established church, seem in general to have been 
better acquainted with ecclesiastical history, and 
with the origin and progress of that system of opi- 
nions upon which the authority of the church was 
established, and they had thereby some advantage 
in almost every dispute. The austerity of their 
manners gave them authority with the common 
people, who contrasted the strict regularity of their 
conduct with the disorderly lives of the greater part 
of their own clergy. They possessed too, in a much 
higher degree than their adversaries, all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proselytes, arts which the 
•lofty and dignified sons of the church had long neg- 
lected, as being to them in a great measure useless. 
The reason of the new doctrines recommended them 
to some^ their novelty to many; the hatred and 
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contempt of the established clergy to H still greater 
number : but the zealous, passionate, and fanatical, 
though frequently coarse and rustic, eloquence with 
which they were almost every where inctilcated, re- 
commended them to by far the greatest ntlhiber. 

The success of the new doctrines tr&s almost 
every where so great, that the princes who at thiit 
time happened to be on bad terms with the court of 
Rome, were by means of them easily enaoled, in 
their own dominions, to overturn the church, whidi) 
having lost the respect and veneration of the infe- 
rior ranks of people, could make scarce any resist- 
ance. The court of Rome had disbbliged sdnie of 
the smaller princes in the northern parts of C^ 
hiany, whom it had probably considered as too iil" 
significant to be worth the managing. They uni- 
versally, therefore, established the reformation in 
their own dominions. The tyranny of Christiem II. 
and of Troll, archbishop of Upsal, enabled Gustavtts 
Vasa to expel them both from Sweden. The pope 
favoured the tyrant and the archbishop, and Gusta- 
vus Vasa found no difficulty in establishing the re- 
formation in Sweden. Christiern II. was afleHfards 
deposed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduct had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. 
The pope, however, was still disposed to favour him ; 
and Frederic of Holstein, who had mounted the 
throne in his stead, revenged himself by following 
the example of Gustavus Vasa. The magistrates 
ef Berne and Zurich, whb had no particular quarrel 
With the pope, established with great ease the re- 
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formation iu their respective cantons, where just 
before some of the clergy had, by an imposture 
somewhat grosser than ordinary, rendered the whole 
order both odious and contemptible. 

In this critical situation of its affairs, the papal 
court was at sufficieijat pains to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the powerful sovereigns of France and 
Spain, of whom the latter was at that time emperor 
of Germany. With their assistance it was enabled, 
though not without great difhculty and much blood- 
shed, eitfi^r to suppress altogether, or to obstruct 
very much, the progress of the reformation in their 
.dominions. It was well enough inclined too to be 
complaisant to the king of England. But from 
the circumstances of the times, it could not be so 
without giving offence to a still greater sovereign, 
Charles V., king of Spain and emperor of Germany. 
{lenry VIII. accordingly, though he did not em- 
brace himself the greater part of the doctrines of 
the reformation, was yet enabled, by their general 
prevalence, to suppress all the monasteries) and to 
abolish the authority of the church of Rome in liis 
dominions. That he should go so far, though he 
went no further, gave some satisfaction to the pa- 
trons of the reformation, who having got possessiop 
of the government in the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor! coippleted without any difficulty the work 
which Henry VIII. had begun. 

In some countries, as |n Scotland^ where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly established, the reformation was strong 
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enough to overturn, not only the church, but the 
state likewise for attempting to support the church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dis- 
persed in all the different countries of Europe; 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that of 
the court of Rome, or an oecumenical council, 
could settle all disputes among them, and with 
irresistible authority prescribe to all of them the 
precise limits of orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, therefore, hap- 
pened to differ from their brethren in another, as 
they had no common judge to appeal to, the dis- 
pute could never be decided ; and many such dis- 
putes arose among them. Those concerning the 
government of the church, and the right of con- 
ferring ecclesiastical benefices, were perhaps the 
most interesting to the peace and welfare of civil 
society. They gave birth accordingly to the two 
principal parties or sects among the followers of 
the reformation, the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
sects, the only sects among them, of which the 
doctrine and discipline have ever yet been esta- 
blished by law in any part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with what is 
called the church of England, preserved more or 
less of the episcopal government, established sub- 
ordination among the clergy, gave the soverei^ 
the disposal of all the bishoprics, and other con- 
sistorial benefices within his dominions, and thereby 
rendered him the real head of the church; and 
without deprivmg the bishop of the right of col- 
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latingr to the smaller benefices within his diocese, 
they, even to those benefices, not only admitted, 
but favoured the right of presentation both in the 
sovereign and in all other lay patrons. This system 
of church government was from the beginning 
favourable to peace and good order, and to sub- 
mission to the civil sovereign. It has never, ac- 
cordingly, been the occasion of any tumult or civil 
commotion in any country in which it has once 
]been established. The church of England in par- 
ticular has always valued herself, with great reason, 
upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her principles. 
Under such a government the clergy naturally en- 
fleavour to recommend themselves to the sovereign, 
Uf the court, and to the nobility and gentry of the 
country, by whose influence they chiefly expect to 
pb(ain preferment. They pay court to those pa- 
trons, sometimes, no doubt by the vilest flattery 
and assentation, but frequently too by cultivating all 
those arts which best deserve, and which are there- 
fore most likely to gain them the esteem of people 
pf rank and fortune ; by their knowledge in all the 
fdlfferent branches of useful and ornamental learn- 
ing, by the decent liberality of their manners, by 
ti^e social good humour of their conversation, and 
by their avowed contempt of those absurd and hy- 
pocritical austerities which fanatics inculcate and 
pretend to practise, in order to draw upon them- 
^ves jthe veiayeration, and upon the greater part of 
mtu of rank and fortune, who avow that they d9 
w4 ft9Qim thefil} tbe abJa^rrenc^ pf (^ cp)»moa 
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people. Such a clergy, however, while they pay 
their court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means 
of maintaining their influence and authority with 
the lower. They are listened to, esteemed and 
respected by their superiors; but before their in- 
feriors they are frequently incapable of defending, 
effectually and to the conviction of such hearers, 
their own sober and moderate doctrines against 
the most ignorant enthusiast who chooses to attack 
them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
those of Calvin, on the contrary, bestowed upon 
the people of each parish, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of electing their own 
pastor ; and established at the same time the most 
perfect equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this institution, as long as it remained in 
vigour, seems to have been productive of nothing 
but disorder and confusion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people. The latter part seems never 
to have had any effects but what were perfectly 
agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parish preserved 
the right of electing their own pastors, they acted 
almost always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the most factious and fanatical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preserve 
their influence in those popular elections, became, 
or affected to become, many of them, fanatics them- 
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selves, encouraged fanaticism among the people, 
and gave the preference almost always to the 
most fanatical candidate. So small a matter as 
the appointment of a parish priest occasioned al- 
most always a violent contest, not only in one 
parish, but in all the neighbouring parishes, who 
seldom failed to take part in the quarrel. When 
the parish happened to be situated in a great city, 
it divided all the inhabitants into two parties ; and 
when that city happened either to constitute itself 
a little republic, or to be the head and capital of 
a little republic, as is the case with many of the 
considerable cities in Switzerland and Holland; 
every paltry dispute of this kind, over and above 
exasperating the animosity of all their other fac- 
tions, threatened to leave behind it both a new 
schism in the church, and a new faction in the 
state. In those small republics, therefore, the 
magistrate very soon found it necessary, for the 
sake of preserving the public peace, to assume to 
himself the right of presenting to all vacant bene- 
fices. In Scotland, the most extensive country in 
which this presbyterian form of church government 
has ever been established, the rights of patronage 
were in effect abolished by the act which esta- 
blished presbytery in the beginning of the reign 
of William III. That act at least put it in the 
power of certain classes of people in each parish, 
to purchase, for a very small price, the right of 
electing their own pastor. The constitution which 
t)iis act established was allowed to subsist for about 
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two and twenty years, but was abolished by the 
10th of Queen Anne, ch. 12, on account of the 
confusions and disorders which this more popular 
mode of election had almost everywhere occasioned. 
Jn so extensive a country as Scotland, however, a 
tumult in a remote parish was not so Ukely to give 
disturbance to government as in a smaller state* 
The 10th of Queen Anne restored the rights of 
patronage. But though in Scotland the law gives 
the benefice without any exception to the person 
presented by the patron; yet the church requires 
sometimes (for she has not in this respect been very 
uniform in her decisions) a certain concurrence 
of the people, before she will confer upon the pre- 
sentee what is called the cure of souls, or the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in the parish. She sonietimes 
at least, from an affected concern for the peace of 
the parish, delays the settlement till this coQcur- 
reuce can be procured. The private tampering of 
some of the neighbouring clergy, sometimes to 
procure, but more frequently to prevent this con- 
currence, and the popular arts which they cultivate 
in order to enable them upon such occasions to 
tamper more effectually, are perhaps the causes 
which principally keep up whatever remains of the 
old fanatical spirit, either in the clergy or in the 
people of Scotland. 

The equality which the presbyterian form of 
church government establishes among the clergy, 
consists, first, in the equality of authority qr.eccle- 
^i^tical jurisdiction i and^ secondly, in the equality 
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of benefice. In all presbyterian eburches the equa- 
lity of authority is perfect ; that of benefice is not 
so. The difference, however, between one benefice 
and another is seldom so considerable as com- 
monly to tempt the possessor even of the small one 
to pay court to his patron, by the vile arts of flattery 
and assentation, in order to get a better. In all the 
presbyterian churches, where the rights of patron- 
age are thoroughly established, it is by nobler and 
better arts that the established clergy in general 
endeavour to gain the favour of their superiors ; 
by their learning, by the irreproachable regularity 
of their life, and by the faithful and diligent dis- 
charge of their duty. Their patrons even frequently 
complain of the independency of their spirit, which 
tbey are apt to construe into ingratitude for past 
favours, but whicb at worst, perhaps, is seldom 
any more than that indifference whicb naturally 
arises from the consciousness that no further favours 
of the kind are ever to be expected. There is 
scarce perhaps to be found anywhere in Europe a 
more learned, decent, independent, and respectable 
set of men, than the greater part of the presbyterian 
clergy of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scot- 
land. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, 
none of them can be very great, and this mediocrity 
of benefice, though it may no doubt be carried too 
far, has, however, some very agreeable effects. 
Notbing but the most exemplary morals can give 
dignity to a man of small fortune. The vices of 
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levity and va^lty necessarily render him ridiculous, 
and are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as they 
are to the common people. In his own conduct, 
therefore, he is obliged to follow that system of 
morals which the common people respect the most 
He gains their esteem and affection . by that plan 
of life which his own interest and situation would 
lead him to follow. The common people look upon 
him with that kindness with which we natuially 
regard one who approaches somewhat to our own 
condition, but who we think ought to b^ in a Ugher. 
Their kindness naturally provokes his kindness. Hq 
becomes careful to instruct them, and attentive to 
assist and relieve them. He does not ^ven d^spis^ 
the prejudices of people who are dbppsed to besQ 
favourable to him, and never treats them with those 
contemptuous and arrogant airs which we sq pfleu 
meet with in the proud dignitaries qf opulei^t and 
well-endowed churches. The presbyterian clergy, 
accordingly, have more influence over the minds 
of the common people than perhaps the clergy 
of any other established church. It is accord- 
ingly in presbyterian countries only that we ever 
find the common people converted without perse- 
cution, completely, and almost to a man, to the 
established church. 

In countries where church benefices are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
university is generally a better establishment than 
a church benefice. The universities have, in this 
case, th^ picking and choosing of their memh^n 
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from all the chufcbmen of the country, who, in 
every country, constitute by far the most numerous 
class of men of letters. Where church benefices, 
oh thfe contrdry, are many of them very consider- 
able, the church naturally draws from the univer- 
sities the greater part of their eminent men of 
letters ; who generally find some patron Who doesi 
himself honour by procuring them church prefer- 
ment In the former situation we fare likely to 
find the universities filled with the most eminerit 
men of letters that are to be found in the country. 
th the latter we are likely to find few eminent men 
among them, and those few among the youngest 
members of the society, who are likely too to be 
draihed away from it, biBfore they can have ac- 
quired experience and knowledge enough to be of 
mudh use to it. It is observed by M. de Voltaire, 
that father Porrc?e, a Jesuit of no great eminence 
in the republic of letters, was the only professor 
they had ever had in France whose works were 
worth the reading. In a country which has pro- 
duced so many eminent men of letters, it must 
appear somewhat singular that scarce one of thetti 
should have been a professor in a university. The 
famous Gassendi was, in the beginning of his life, 
a professor in the university of Aix. Upon the 
first dawning of his genius, it was represented to 
him, that by going into the church he could easily 
fltid a much more quiet and comfortable subsist- 
ence, Its well as a better situation for pursuing his 
Mudi^ ; ahd he imikiediately followed the adviee. 
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The obmmojxk ct IL £e Toitamt maj be applied, 
I bciirre, noc only to France, but to all other 
Rocnaa cacruxlc cooacnes. We Terj rarely find 
ia aaT ot cheai, an eauaenc man of letters wfao is 
a pro^Hsor in a anirersirr, except, perbaps, in the 
profcssioDS ot law aad pbysic ; p ro fcsei Dns fipom 
whtcb the charch is not so likdy to draw them. 
After the choreh of Rome, that of England is hy 
far the riches and best endowed cbnrcb in Chiis- 
tendom. In England, accoidingly, the chnrch is 
continually draining the uniTersities of all their 
best and ablest members ; and an old coU^ 
tutor, who is known and distinguished in Europe 
as an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be 
found there as in any Roman Catholic coantiy. 
In Geneva, on the contrary, in the protestant can- 
tons of S^vitzerland, in the protestant countries of 
GennaDy, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, and 
Denmark, the most eminent men of letters whom 
those countries have produced, have, not all indeed, 
but the far greater part of them, been professors 
in universities. In those countries the universi- 
ties are continually draining the church of all its 
most eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, that, 
if we except the poets, a few orators, and a few his- 
torians, the far greater part of the other eminent 
men of letters, both of Greece and Rome, appear 
to have been either public or private teachers; gene- 
rally either of philosophy or of rhetoric. This re- 
mark will be found to hold true from the days of 
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liysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down 
to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius 
and Quintilian. To impose upon any man the ne- 
cessity of teaching, year after year, in any particular 
branch of science, seems, in reality, to be the most 
effectual method for rendering him completely mas- 
ter of it himself. By being obliged to go every 
year over the same ground, if he is good for any 
thing, he necessarily becomes, in a few years, well 
acquainted with every part of it : and if upon any 
particular point he should form too hasty an opinion 
one year, when he comes in the course of his lec- 
tures to reconsider the same subject the year there- 
after, he is very likely to correct it. As to be a 
teacher of science is certainly the natural employ- 
ment of a mere man of letters ; so is it likewise, 
perhaps, the education which is most likely to ren- 
der him a man of solid learning and knowledge. 
The mediocrity of church benefices naturally tends 
to draw the greater part of men of letters in the 
xsountry where it takes place, to the employment in 
which they can be the most useful to the public, 
-and, at the same time, to give them the best educa- 
tion, perhaps, they are capable of receiving. It 
tends to render their learning both as solid as pos- 
jdble, and as useful as possible. 

The revenue of every established church, such 
parts of it excepted as may arise from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be ob- 
served, of the. general revenue of the state, which 
i$ thu^ diverted to a purpose very different from the 
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defence of the state. The tithe, for example, is a 
real land-tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors of land to contribute so largely towards 
the defence of the state as they otherwise might be 
able to do. The rent of land, however, is, acooid- 
ing to some, the sole fund, and, according to others, 
the principal fund, from which, in all great mo* 
narchies, the exigencies of the state must be ulti- 
mately supplied. The more of this fund thai it 
given to the church, the less, it is evident, can be 
spared to the state. It may be laid down as a cer- 
tain maxim, that, all other things being supposed 
equal, the richer the church, the poorer must neces* 
sarily be, either the sovereign on the one band, or 
the people on the other; and, in all cases, the less 
able must the state be to defend itself In several 
protestant countries, particularly in all the protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, the revenue which anciently 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church, the tithes 
and church lands, has been found a fund sufficient, 
not only to afford competent salaries to the esta^ 
blished clergy, but to defray, with little or no addi- 
tion, all the other expenses of the state. The ma- 
gistrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in parti- 
cular, have accumulated out of the savings from 
this fund a very large sum, supposed to amount to 
several millions, part of which is deposited in a 
public treasure, and part is placed at interest in 
what are called the public funds of the different 
indebted nations of Europe ; chiefly in those of 
France and Oreat Britain, What may be the 
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amount of tiie whole expense which ihe church, 
either of Berne, or of any other protestant canton, 
costs the state, I do not pretend to know. By a 
very exact account it appears that, in 1755, the 
whole revenue of the clergy of the church of Scot* 
land, including their glebe or church lands, and the 
rent of their manses or dwelling-houses, estimated 
according to a reasonable valuation, amounted only 
to 68,514Z. l8, 5-iW> This very moderate revenue 
affords a decent subsistence to nine hundred and 
forty-four ministers. The whole expense of the 
church, including what is occasionally laid out for 
the building and reparation of churches, and of the 
manses of ministers, cannot well be supposed to ex- 
ceed eighty or eighty-five thousand pounds a year. 
The most opulent church in Christendom does not 
maintain better the uniformity of faith, the fervour 
of devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and aus- 
tere morals in the great body of the people, than 
this very poorly-endowed church of Scotland. All 
the good effects, both civil and religious, which an 
.established church can be supposed to produce, are 
produced by it as completely as by any other. The 
greater part of the protestant churches of Switzer- 
land, which in general are not better endowed than 
ike church of Scotland, produce those effects in a 
3till higher degree. In the greater part of the pro- 
testant cantons, there is not a single person to be 
found who does not profess himself to be of the es- 
tablished church. If he professes himself to be of 
any other, indeed, the law obliges him to leave the 
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cantou. But so severe, or rather indeed so oppres- 
sive a law, could never have been executed in such 
free countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
beforehand converted to the established church the 
whole body of the people, with the exception of, 
perhaps, a few individuals only. In some parts of 
Switzerland, accordingly, where, from the accidental 
union of a Protestant and Roman Catholic country, 
the conversion has not been so complete, both reli- 
gions are not only tolerated but established by law. 
The proper performance of every service seems 
to require that its pay or recompense should be, as 
exactly as possible, proportioned to the nature of 
the service. If any service is very much imder^ 
paid, it is very apt to suffer by the meanness and 
incapacity of the greater part of those who are em- 
ployed in it. If it is very much overpaid, it is apt 
to suffer, perhaps, still more by their negligence and 
idleness. A man of a large revenue, whatever may 
be his profession, thinks he ought to live like other 
men of large revenues ; and to spend a great part 
of his time in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. 
But in a clergyman this train of life not only con- 
sumes the time which ought to be employed in the 
duties of his function, but in the eyes of the com- 
mon people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of 
character which can alone enable him to perform 
those duties with proper weight and authority. 
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PART IV, 

Of the Expense of supporting the Dignity of the 

. Sovereign. 

Over and above the expenses necessary for en- 
abling the sovereign to perform his several duties, a 
certain expense is requisite for the support of his 
dignity. This expense varies both with the different 
periods of improvement, and with the different forms 
of government 

In an opulent and improved society, where all 
the different orders of people are growing every day 
more expensive in their houses, in their furniture, in 
their tables, in their dress, and in their equipage ; 
it cannot well be expected that the sovereign should 
alone hold out against the fashion. He naturally, 
therefore, or rather necessarily, becomes more ex- 
pensive in all those different articles too. His dig- 
nity even seems to require that he should become so. 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more raised 
iJbove his subjects than the chief magistrate of any 
republic is ever supposed to be above his fellow- 
citi^sens ; so a gTeater expense is necessary for sup- 
porting that higher dignity. We naturally expect 
mora splendour in the court of a king, than in the 
vnansion^hpuse of a doge or burgomaster. 

Conclusion. 

The expense of defending the society, and that of 
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upporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, are 
both laid out for the general benefit of the whole 
society. It is reasonable, therefore, that they should 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society, all the different members contributing, as 
nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective 
abilities. 

The expense of the administration of justice too, 
may, no doubt, be considered as laid out for the 
benefit of the whole society. There is no impro- 
priety, therefore, in its being defrayed by the gene- 
ral contribution of the whole society. The persons, 
however, who give occasion to this expense are 
those who, by their injustice in one way or another, 
make it necessary to seek redress or protection from 
the courts of justice. The persons again most im- 
mediately benefited by this expense, are those whom 
the courts of justice either restore to their rights, or 
maintain in their rights. The expense of the admi- 
nistration of justice, therefore, may very properly 
be defrayed by the particular contribution of one or 
other, or both of those two different sets of persons, 
according as different occasions may require, that 
is, by the fees of court. It cannot be necessary to 
have recourse to the general contribution of the 
whole society, except for the conviction of those 
criminals who have not themselves any estate or 
fund sufficient for paying those fees. 

Those local or provincial expenses of which the 
benefit is local or provincial (what is laid out, for 
example, upon the police of a particular town or 
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district) ou^ht to be defrayed by a local or provin- 
cial revenue, and ought to be no burden upon the 
general revenue of the society. It is unjust that 
the whole society should contribute towards an ex- 
pense of which the benefit is confined to a part of 
the society. 

The expense of maintaining good roads and com- 
munications is, no doubt, beneficial to the whole 
society, and may, therefore, without any injustice, 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society. This expense, however, is most immedi- 
ately and directly beneficial to those who travel or 
carry goods from one place to another, and to those 
who consume such goods. The turnpike tolls in 
England, and the duties called p^ges in other 
countries, lay it altogether upon those two different 
sets of people, and thereby discharge the general 
revenue of the society from a very considerable 
burden. 

The expense of the institutions for education and 
religious instruction is likewise, no doubt, beneficial 
to the whole society, and may, therefore, without 
injustice, be defrayed by the general contribution of 
the whole society. This expense, however, might 
perhaps with equal propriety, and even with some 
advantage, be defrayed altogether by those who re- 
ceive the immediate benefit of such education and 
instruction, or by the voluntary contribution of those 
who think they have occasion for either the one or 
the other. 

When the institutions or public works which are 
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beneficial to the whole soci^tyy either cannot be 
maintained altogether, or ere not maintained alto* 
gether by the contribution of euch particular mem* 
bers of the society as are most immediately benefited 
by them, the deficiency must in most cases be made 
up by the general contribution of the whole society. 
The general revenue of the society, over and above 
defraying the expense of defending the society, and 
of supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
must make up for the deficiency of many particular 
branches of revenue. The sources of this general 
or public revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Of the Sources of the general or public Revenue 

of the Society, 

The revenue which must defray, not only the ex- 
pense of defending the society and of supporting the 
dignity of the chief magistrate, hut all the other ne- 
cessary expenses of government, for which the con- 
stitution of the state has not provided any particular 
revenue, may he drawn, either, first, from some fund 
which peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or com- 
monwealth, and which is independent of the revenue 
of the people ; or, secondly, from the revenue of the 
people. 

PART I. 

Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pe- 
culiarly belong to tfie Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

The funds or sources of revenue which may pecu- 
liarly belong to the sovereign or commonwealth 
must consist, either in stock, or in land. 

The sovereign, like any other owner of stock, may 
derive a revenue from it, either by employing it him- 
self, or by lending it. His revenue is in the one 
case profit, in the other interest 
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The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con- 
sists in profit. It arises principally from the milk 
and increase of his own herds and flocks, of which 
he himself superintends the management, and is the 
principal shepherd or herdsman of his own horde 
or tribe. It is, however, in this earliest and rudest 
state of civil government only that profit has ever 
made the principal part of the public revenue of a 
monarchical state. 

Small republics have sometimes derived a con- 
siderable revenue from the profit of mercantile pro- 
jects. The republic of Hamburgh is said to do so 
from the profits of a public wine cellar and apothe- 
cary's shop*. The state cannot be very great of 
which the sovereign has leisure to carry on the trade 
of a wine-merchant or apothecary. The profit of a 
public bank has been a source of revenue to more 
considerable states. It has been so not only to 
Hamburgh, but to Venice and Amsterdam. A re- 
venue of this kind has even by some people been 
thought not below the attention of so great an em- 

* See M^moires concernant les Droits et Impositions en 
Europe ; tome i. page 73* ^is work was compiled by the 
order of the court for the use of a commission employed foj 
some years past in considering the proper means for reform 
ing the finances of France. The account of the French taze 
which takes up three volumes in quarto, may be regarded 
perfectly authentic. That of those of other European e 
tions was compiled from such informations as the Frer 
ministers at the different courts could procure. It is mi 
shorter, and probably not quite so exact as that of the Fre 
taxes*— A* 
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pire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning the ordi- 
nary dividend of the bank of England at five and a 
half per cent, and its capital at ten millions seven 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds, the neat an- 
nual profit, after paying the expense of management, 
must cunount, it is said, to five hundred and ninety- 
two thousand nine hundred pounds. Government, 
it is pretended, could borrow this capital at three 
per cent, interest, and by taking the management of 
the bank into its own hands, might make a clear 
profit of two hundred and sixty-nine thousand five 
hundred pounds a-year. The orderly, vigilant, and 
parsimonious administration of such aristocracies as 
those of Venice and Amsterdam, is extremely pro- 
per, it appears from experience, for the management 
of a mercantile project of this kind. But whether 
such a government as that of England; which, whati 
ever may be its virtues, has never been famous for 
good economy ; which, in time of peace, has gene-* 
rally conducted itself with the slothful and negligent 
profiision that is perhaps natural to monarchies; 
and in time of war has constantly acted with all the 
thoughtless extravagance that democracies are apt 
to fall into ; could be safely trusted with the manage- 
ment of such a project, must at least be a good deal 
more doubtful. 

The post-office is properiy a mercantile project. The 
government advances the expense of establishing the 
different offices, and of buying or hiring the necessary 
horses or carriages, and is repaidjlwith a large pro- 
fit by the duties upon what is carried. It is perhaps 
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the only mercantile project which has heen success- 
fully managed by, I believe, every sort of govern- 
ment. The capital to be advanced is not very con- 
siderable. There is no mystery in the business. 
The returns are not only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged in 
many other mercantile projects, and have been will- 
ing, like private persons, to mend their fortunes by 
becoming adventurers in the common branches of 
trade. They have scarce ever succeeded. The pro- 
fusion with which the affairs of princes are always 
managed, renders it almost impossible that they 
should. The agents of a prince reg^d the wealth 
of their master as inexhaustible; are careless at 
what price they buy ; are careless at what price they 
sell ; are careless at what expense they transport his 
goods from one place to another. Those agents 
frequently live with the profusion of princes, and 
sometimes too, in spite of that profusion, and by a 
proper method of making up their accounts, acquire 
the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told 
by Machiavel, that the agents of Lorenzo of Me- 
dicis, not a prince of mean abilities, carried on his 
trade. The republic of Florence was several times 
obliged to pay the debt into which their extrava- 
gance had involved him. He found it convenient, 
accordingly, to give up the business of merchant, 
the business to which his family had originally 
owed their fortune, and in tUe latter part of his life 
to employ both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the state of which he had the dis^ 
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posal, in projects and expenses more suitable to his 
station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent than 
those of trader and sovereign. If the trading spirit 
of the English East India Company readers them 
very bad sovereigns ; the spirit of sovereignty seems 
to have rendered them equally bad traders. While 
they were traders only, they managed their trade 
successfully, and were able to pay from their profits 
a moderate dividend to the proprietors of their 
stock. Since they became sovereigns, with a re- 
venue which, it is said, was originally more than 
three millions sterling, they have been obliged to 
beg the ordinary assistance of government in order 
to avoid immediate bankruptcy. In their former 
situation, their servants in India considered them- 
selves as the clerks of merchants : in their present 
situation, those servants consider themselves as the 
ministers of soverei$rns. 

A state may sometimes derive some part of its 
public revenue from the interest of money, as well 
as from the profits of stock. If it has amassed a 
treasure, it may lend a part of that treasure, either 
to foreign states, or to its own subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a considerable re- 
venue by lending a part of its treasure to foreign 
jstates ; that is, by placing it in the public funds of 
the different indebted nations of Europe, chiefly in 
those of France and England. The security of this 
^venue must depend, first^ upon the security of the 
funds in which it is placed, or upon the good faith 
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of the go vemm cnt whicli h«s the mailflgeineiit of 
them; and, secoDdly, upon the certainty or pro-' 
babilitT of the cootinaance of peace #ith the debtor 
nation. In the case of a war, the verj first act of 
hostility, on the part of the debtor nation, might be 
the forfeiture of the funds of its creditcMr. This 
policy of lendins: money to forei^ states is^ so far 
as I know, peculiar to the canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh* has established a SMi of 
public pawn-shop, which lends money to tile saV 
jects of the state upon pledges at six per cent in- 
terest. This pawn-shop or Lombard, as it is called, 
affords a revenue, it is pretended, to the state Of H 
hundred and dfij thousand crowns, which, at toto* 
and-sixpence the crown, amounts to 33,750/. steN 
ling. 

The government of Pennsyh^ania, without amass- 
ing any treasure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to money, 
to its subjects. By advancing to private people, at 
interest, and upon land security to double the value, 
paper bills of credit to be redeemed fifleen yeart 
after their date, and in the mean time made trans- 
ferable from hand to hand like bank notes, and 
declared by act of assembly to be a legal tender in 
all payments from one inhabitant of the province lb 
another, it raised a moderate revenue, which wetit a 
considerable way towards defraying an annual ex* 
pense of about 4500Z., the whole ordinary expense 

* See M^moires concernant les Droits et Impositions en 
Europe; tdme i. p. 73.— A. 
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pf that frugal and orderly government The sue* 
cess of an expedient of this kind must have de- 
pended upon three different circumstances; first, 
upon the demand for some other instrument of com- 
merce| besides gold and silver money ; or upon th^ 
demand for such a quantity of consumable stock, 
as could not be had without sending abroad the 
greater part oi their gold and silver money, in 
order to purchase it; secondly, upon the good cre- 
dit of the government which made use of this ex- 
pedient; and, thirdly, upon the moderation with 
which it was used, the whole value of the paper 
bills of credit never exceeding that of the gold and 
^ilver money which would have been necessary for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The same expedient was 
upon ditferent occasions adopted by several other 
America colonies : but, from want of this mode- 
ration, it produced, in the greater part of them, much 
more disorder than conveniency. 

T)ie unstable and perishable nature of stock and 
credit, however, render them unfit to be trusted to, 
as the principal funds of that sure, steady and per- 
m^ent revenue, which can alone give security and 
dignity to government. The government of no 
^rreat nation, that was advanced beyond the shep- 
herd state^ seems ever to have derived the greater 
part of its public revenue from such sources. 

I^and is a fimd of a more stable and permanent na- 
.ti^re; and the rent of public lands, accordingly, has 
\(6&^ the principal source of the pub^c revenue qf 

t2 
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many a great nation that was much advanced be- 
yond the shepherd state. From the produce or 
rent of the public lands, the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy derived, for a long time, the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the 
necessary expenses of the commonwealth. The 
rent of the crown lands constituted for a long time 
the greater part of the revenue of the ancient sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

War, and the preparation for war, are the two 
circumstances which in modem times occasion the 
greater part of the necessary expense of all great 
states. But in the 'ancient republics of Greece and 
Italy every citizen was a soldier, who both served 
and prepared himself for service at his own expense. 
Neither of those two circumstances, therefore, could 
occasion any very considerable expense to the state. 
The rent of a very moderate landed estate might be 
fully sufficient for defraying all the other neces- 
sary expenses of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the man- 
ners and customs of the times sufficiently pre- 
pared the great body of the people for war; and 
when they took the field, they were, by the con- 
dition of their feudal tenures, to be maintained, 
either at their own expense, or at that of their im- 
mediate lords, without bringing any new charge 
upon the sovereign. The other expenses of govern- 
ment were, the greater part of them, very moderate. 
The administration of justice, it has been shown, in- 
stead of being a cause of expense, was a source of 



revenp9. Th« labour of the country people, for 
threi^ days before and for three days after har- 
vest, was thought a fund sufficient for making 
and maintaining all the bridges, highways, and 
other public works, which the commerce of the 
country was supposed to require. In those days 
the principal expense of the sovereign seems to have 
cpnsisted in the maintenance of his own family and 
household. The officers of his household, accord- 
ingly, were then the great officers of state. The 
lord treasurer received his rents. The lord steward 
^nd lord .chamberlain looked after the expense of 
his family. The care of his stables was committed 
to the lord constable and the lord marshal. His 
iipuses were all built in the form of castles, and 
seem to have been the principal fortresses which he 
possessed. The keepers of those houses or castles 
might be considered as a sort of mihtary go- 
vernors. They seem to have been the only military 
officers whom it was necessary to maintain in time 
.pf peace. Jn these circumstances the rent of a great 
landed estate might, upon ordinary occasions, very 
.vrell defray all the necessary expenses of government. 
J.n the present state of the greater part of the 
4eiviiized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all the 
landa in the country, managed as they probably 
Wpuld be if they all belonged to one proprietor, 
4^jpul4 scarce perhaps amount to the ordinary re- 
vefiue which they levy upon the people even ip 
j^^aceable times. The ordinary revenue of Great 
Mnym^ for example, including not only what i^ 

t3 
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necessary for defra3ring the current expense of the 
year, but for paying the interest of the public debt^ 
and for sinking a part of the capital of those debts^ 
amounts to upwards of ten millions a year. But 
the land tax, at four shillings in the pound, falls 
short of two millions a year. This land tax, as it is 
called, however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not 
only of the rent of all the land, but of that of all 
the houses, and of the interest of all the capital 
stock of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either lent to the public, or employ^ as 
farming stock in the cultivation of land. A very 
considerable part of the produce of this tax arises 
from the rent of houses, and the interest of capital 
stock. The land tax of the city of London, for ex- 
ample, at four shillings in the pound, amounts to 
123,399/. 6s. Id. That of the city of Westminster, 
to 63,092/. 1*. bd. That of the palaces of Wliite- 
hall and St. James's, to 30,754/. 6s, 3d, A certain 
proportion of the land tax is in the same manner 
assessed upon all the other cities and towns corpo- 
rate in the kingdom, and arises almost altogether, 
either from the rent of houses, or from what is sup- 
posed to be the interest of trading and capital stock. 
According to the estimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land tax, the whole 
mass of revenue arising from the rent of all the 
lands, from that of all the houses, and from the 
interest of all the capital stock, that part of it only 
excepted which is either lent to the public, or em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land, does not exceed tea 
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millions sterling a year, the ordinary revenue which 
government levies upon the people even in peaceable 
times. The estimation by which Great Britain is rated 
to the land tax is, no doubt^ taking the whole king- 
dom at an average, very much below the real value ; 
though in several particular counties and districts 
it is said to be nearly equal to that value. The 
rent of the lands alone, exclusive of that of houses, 
and of the interest of stock, has by many people 
been estimated at twenty millions, an estimation 
made in a great measure at random, and which, 
I apprehend, is as likely to be above as below the 
truth. But if the lands of Great Britain, in the 
present state of their cultivation, do not afford a 
rent of more than twenty millions a year, they 
could not well afford the half, most probably not 
the fourth part of that rent, if they all belonged to 
a single proprietor, and were put under the negli- 
gent, expensive and ^oppressive management of his 
factors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at present afford the fourth part of 
the rent, which could probably be drawn from them 
if they were the property of private persons. If the 
crown lands were more extensive, it is probable 
they would be still worse managed. 

The revenue which the great body of thie people 
derives from land is in proportion, not to the rent, 
^t to the produce of the land. The whole annual 
produce of the land of every country, if we except 
what is reserved for seed, is either annually con- 
*8umed by the great body of the people, or exchangdel 
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fot something else that is coosiim^ by tbem. What- 
ever keeps down the produce of the land below what 
it would otherwise rise to, keeps down the revenup 
of the great body of the people, still more than it 
does that of the proprietors of land. The rent of 
land, that portion of the produce which beloQgs to 
the proprietors, is scarce anywhere in Great Britaip 
supposed to be more than a third part of the whole 
produce. If the land which in one state of cultiva- 
tion affords a rent of ten millions sterling a year, 
would in another afford a rei^t of twenty millions; 
the rent being, in both cases, supposed a third pairt 
of the produce ; the revenue of the proprietoni 
would be less than it otherwise might be by tea 
millions a year only; but the revenue of the gnsat 
body of the people would be less than it otherwise 
might be by thirty millions a year, deducting only 
what would be necessary for seed. The population 
of the country would be less by the number of 
people which thirty millions a year, deducting 
always the seed, could maintain, according to t)ie 
particular mode of living and expense which mig;bt 
take place in the diflerent ranks of me^ among 
il^hom the remainder was distributed. 

Though there is not at present, in Europe, aay 
civilized state of any kind which derives the greater 
part of its public revenue from the rent of lands 
which are the property of the state ; yet, in all the 
jgreat monarchies of Europe, there are still many 
.l^xge tracts of land which belong to the crown. 
They are generally forest; and sometimes forest 
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where, after travelling several miles, you will scarce 
find a single tree ; a mere waste and loss of country 
in respect both of produce and population. In every 
great monarchy of Europe the sale of the crown 
lauds would produce a very large sum of money, 
which, if applied to the payment of the public 
debts, would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which those lands have ever af-« 
forded to the crown. In countries where lands, im-* 
proved and cultivated very highly, and yielding Bt 
the time of sale as great a rent as can easily be got 
from them, commonly sell at thirty years' purchase; 
the unimproved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown 
lands might well be expected to sell at forty, fifly» 
or sixty years' purchase* The crown might imme* 
diately enjoy the revenue which this great price 
would redeem from mortgage. In the course of a 
few years it would probably enjoy another revenue* 
When the crown lands had become private property* 
they would, in the course of a few years, become 
well-improved and well-cultivated. The increase 
of their produce would increase the population of 
the country, by augmenting the revenue and con- 
sumption of the people. But the revenue which 
the crown derives from the duties of customs and 
excise, would necessarily increase with the revenue 
and consumption of the people. 

The revenue, which, in any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands, though it 
appears to cost nothing to individuals, in reality 
•eofits more to th^ society than perhaps «ny other 
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^qual rfSY^nu« which th^ crown enjoys. It would, 
in all cases, be for the interest of the society to r^ 
pl$^:e this revenue to the crown by some other equal 
^revenue, and to divide the lands amoug the peopU, 
^bich could not well be done better, perhs^p^, than 
by exposing them to public sale. 

liands, for the purposes of pleasure and ipagnifi- 
pencei parks, gardens, public walks, &Cm possessipns 
l¥h|ch are every where considered as causes of (ex- 
pense, not as sources of revenue, seepi to be the 
only lands which, in a great aud civilized monatcbyi 
oilght (0 belong to ibi^ crown. 

Publip stock and public lauds, therefore, the two 
spurces of revenue which may peculiarly belong to 
the sovereign or commonwealth, being both iipproper 
afui insu£$cient funds for defraying the necessary 
expense of any great and civilized state ; it remans 
thai, this expense must, the greater part of it, b^ 
defrayed by taxes of one kind or another ; the 
people contributing a part of their own prival^ re- 
venue in order to make up a public revenue to the 
-sovereign or commonwealth. 



PART II, 

Of Taxes. 

Thb private revenue of individuals, it has been 
jshown in the first book of this Inquiry, arises ulti- 
mately from three different sources; Rent, Profit, 
and Wages, Every tax must finally be p^4 fpm 



some dne 6t other of those three difflerent lort^ of 
Tterenue, or froth all of them indifferently. I shall 
endeavour to give the best account I can, first, of 
those tated which, it is intended, should fall upon 
rent ; secondly, of those which, it is intended, should 
fall upon profit; thirdly, of those which, it is in- 
tended, should fall upon wages; and, fourthly, of 
those which, it is intended, should fall indifferently 
upon all those three different sources of pHvate re- 
venue. The particular consideration of each of 
these four different sorts of taxes will divide the 
second part of the present chapter into four articles, 
three of Ivhich will require several other subdivi* 
sions. Many of those taxes, it will appear from thti 
fbllotiring rfevieW, are ttot finally paid from the ftilid, 
6t source of revenue. Upon which it was intended 
they should fkll. 

fiefore 1 enter upoi;i the examination of ptirtlculai^ 
i&ies, it is necessary to premise the four followltig^ 
maxinls with regard to taxes in general. 

I. The subjects of every state ought to e6tltHbute 
towards the support of the government, aS nearly 
as possible, in proportion to their respective abilitiei^; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue Which they re- 
spectively enjoy under the protection of the state. 
The expense of government to the individuals of a 
great nation is like the expense of management to 
the joint tenants of a great estate, who are all 
obliged to contribute in proportion to their respec- 
tive interests in the estate. In the observation or 
Hegliect of this maxim consists, What is cHlled the 
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equality or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it 
must be observed once for all, which falls finally 
upon one only of the three sorts of revenue above 
mentioned, is necessarily unequal, in so far as it 
does not affect the other two. In the following 
examination of different taxes I shall seldom take 
much further notice of this sort of inequality, but 
shall, in most cases, confine my observations to that 
inequality which is occasioned by a particular tax 
falling unequally upon that particular sort of private 
revenue which is affected by it. 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the quan^- 
tity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to 
the contributor, and to every other person. Where 
it is otherwise, every person subject to the tax is 
put more or less in the power of the tax-gatherer, 
who can either aggravate the tax upon any ob- 
noxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himself. 
The uncertainty of taxation encourages the insolence 
and favours the corruption of an order of men who 
are naturally unpopular, even where they are neither 
insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what each 
individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of 
so great importance, that a very considerable degree 
of inequality, it appears, I believe, from the experi- 
ence of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a 
.very small degree of uncertainty. 

IIL Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or 
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ill the maimer^ in which it is most likely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or of houses, payable at the same 
term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied 
at the time when it is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay; or, when he is most 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon 
mich consumable goods as are articles of luxury are 
all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient for him. He pays 
them by little and little, as he has occasion to buy 
the goods. As he is at liberty too, either to buy or 
not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own fault 
if he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency 
from such taxes. 

rV. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both 
to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible, over and above what it 
Inings into the public treasury of the state. A tax 
inay either take out or keep out of the pockets of 
the people a great deal more than it brings into the 
public treasury, in the four following ways. First, 
Ih6 levying of it may require a great number of of- 
ficers, whose salaries may eat up the greater part of 
the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may 
impose another additional tax upon the people. 
Secondly, i^ may obstruct the industry of the people, 
and discourage them from applying to certaiil 
branches of business which might give maintenance 
\tfid employment to great multitudes* While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish, or 

VOL. V. u 
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perbapi destrojr. some of the ftiiids which mtfe^t 

enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, hy the 

forfeitures and other penalties which thoafe nnfertu^ 

nate individuals incur who attempt nnBueceaafiilly 

to evade the tax, it may firequently rain th«m« aid 

thereby put an end to the benefit which the CDAma* 

nity might have received from the employiiieiit tf 

their capitate. An injudicious tax oflen a gitit 

temptation to smuggling. But the penmltiet of 

smuggling. must rise in proportion to the temptedoD. 

The law, contrary to all the ordinary principles of 

justice, first creates the temptation, and then 

punishes those who yield to it; and it commonly 

enhances the punishment too in proportion to the 

very circumstance which ought certainly to alleviati 

it, the temptation to commit the crime*. Fourthly, 

by subjecting the people to the frequent visits and 

the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it mtj 

expose them to much unnecessary trouble, Tcxation, 

and oppression ; and though vexation is not, strictly 

speaking, expense, it is certainly equivalent to the 

expense at which every man would be willing to 

redeem himself from it. It is in some one or olhir 

of these four different ways that taxes are frequendy 

so much more burdensome to the people than they 

are beneficial to the sovereign. 

The evident justice and utility of the foregrin^ 
maxims have recommended them more or less to 
the attention of all nations. All nations have en* 
deavoured, to the best of their judgment, to rendtf 

* See Sketches of the History of MaB| page 474| et seq^^^ 



taxes 9M •qual as they could contrive ; as cer- 
as convenient to the contributor, both in tiie 
and in the mode of payment, and in proportiim 
6 revenue which they brought to the prince, as 

burdensome to the people. The following 
review of some of the principal taxes which 

taken place in different ages and countries will 
', that the endeavours of all nations have not 
lis respect been equally successful. 



Article I. 
«/ fipon Rent. Taxes upon the Rent of Land. 

iX upon the rent of land may either be im- 
i acGovding to a certain canon, every district' 
f valued at a certain rent, which valuation Is 
lilerwards to be altered ; or it may be imposed 
isli ^ manner as to vary with every variation in- 
«al rent of the land, and to rise or fall with the 
Dvement or declension of its cultivation, 
land-tax which| like that of Qreat Britain, is 
ised upon each district according to a certain 
riable canon, though it should be equal at the 
of its first establishment, necessarily becomes 
[ual in process of time, according to the unequal 
ees of improvement or neglect in the cultivation 
le different parts of the country. In England, 
valuation according to which the difi^rent 
lUes and parishes were assessed to the land-tax 
}ia 4th. of William and Mary was very unequal 
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even at its first establishment. This tax, thnefoie, 
so far offends against the first of the four maxims 
above mentioned. It is perfectly agreeable to the 
other three. It is perfectly certain.^ The time of 
payment for the tax, being the same as that for the 
rent, is as convenient as it can be to the contributor* 
Though the landlord is in all cases the real contri- 
butor, the tax is commonly advanced by the tenant, 
to whom the landlord is obliged to allow it in the. 
payment of the rent. This tax is levied by a mnch 
smaller number of officers than any other which 
affords nearly the same revenue. As the tax upon 
each district does not rise with the rise of the rent, 
the sovereign does not shave in the profits of the 
landlord's improvements. . Those improvemeiitf. 
sometimes contribute, indeed, to the discharge, of 
the other landlords of the district. But the ag^prsr 
vation of the tax, which this may sometimes occa- 
sion upon a particular estate, is always so very small, 
that it never can discourage those improvements, 
nor keep down the produce of the land below what, 
it would otherwise rise to. As it has. no tendency 
to diminish the quantity, it can have none to raise 
the price of that produce. It does not obstruct the 
industry of the people. It subjects the landlord to 
no other inconveniency besides the unavoidable one 
of paying the tax. 

The advantage, however, which the landlord hss 
derived from the invariable constancy of the. valu- 
ation by which all the lands of Great Britain are 
rated to the land-tax, has been principally owing to 



■Qnae eircaiiiaUuMfes altagedier efttraatous to ihm 
nature of the tax. 

It has bden owing in part to the great prosperity 
qi almost every part of the country, the renta oi 
almost aU the estates of Great Britain having, since 
the time when this valuation was first established, 
beeir continually rising, and scarce any of them 
having fallen. The landlords, therefore, have al-. 
most all gained the difference between the tax which, 
tjbey would have paid, according to the present rent 
of their estates, and that which they actually pay 
i^eoofding to the ancient valuation. Had the state 
^ the country been different, had rents been gr»- 
4iMdly falling in consequence of the declension ef 
Qultiviiliont the landlords would almost all have 
Ie9t thia difference. In the state of things which 
hea happened to take |^ce. since the revolution, the 
constancy of the valuation has been advantageous. 
Id the landlord and hurtful to the sovereign. In a 
differ^t state of things it might have been advan- 
tageous to the sovereign and hurtful to the land- 
tord. 

: As the tax is made payable in money, so the 
valuation pf the land is expressed in money. 
Since the establishment of this valuation, the value 
of silver has beeu pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the standard of the coin 
either <s to weight or fineness. Had silver risen 
considerably in its value, as it seems to have done 
in the eouree of the two centuries wbioh preceded. 

the diflOQveqr pf tbe mmm ^ Amenem^ the conr. 
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to the laidkNd. Had alvcr. Ulm cob^ 
adeimbhr in iu Tslne, as it eertaialy did .for aboot 
a ocBUnT at least after the dimncij of those miaes, 
thessine coostancy of vabaiioii woald hweiedueed 
Toy much this hrsnch of the i cie mi e of the lOffe- 
reign. Had any oQosidenhle akeratioii been made 
in the standard of the nionej» cidier by finkhif 
the ssme qnantity of alter to a kwcr denoBuns- 
tioBy or by raising it to a higher; had an oonee of 
siher, for example, instead of beings coined iato 
five shillings and twopence, been eohied eftlwr 
into pieces which bore so low a denomination at 
two shillings and sevenpence, or into pieces wUdi 
boie so high a cme as ten shillings and fooi p e ne e ,' 
it woald in the one case hare hurt the refcnoe 
of the proprietor, in the other that of the sore* 
reign. 

In circomstances, therefore, somewhat diflferent 
from those which have actually taken place, thh 
constancy of valuation might have been a very 
great inconveniency, either to the contributors, or 
to the commonwealth. In the course of ages sodi 
circumstances, however, must, at some time or other,' 
happen. But though empires, like all the. other 
works of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, yet 
every empire aims at immortality. Every consti- 
tution, therefore, which it is meant should be av 
permanent as the empire itself, ought to be conve- 
nient, not in certain circumstances only, bat in- all- 
Gurcomstances; or ought to be suited, i^ot to those 




circiimsUBces which ^iie tnmsitorj, oeea^ional, im 
accidental^ bat to those which are necessary, and 
therefore always the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rises and falla 
according ta the improvement or neglect of culti* 
vation, is recommended by that sect of men of let- 
ters in France, who call themselves the economist^ 
as the most equitable of all taxes. All taxes, they 
pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought therefore -to be imposed equally upon the 
fund which must finally pay them. That all taxe» 
ought to fall as equally as possible upon the fund 
which must finally pay them, is certainly true.. 
But without entering into the disagreeable di»- 
cussion of the metaphysical arguments by which 
they support their very ingenious theory, it will suf* 
ficienUy appear, from the following review, what 
are the taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the> 
land, and what are those which fall finally upoii. 
some other fund. 

^ In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in lease to farmers are taxed at a' 
tenth of the rent*. The leases are recorded in 
a public register which is kept by the officers ci re- 
venue in each province or district. When the pro- 
prietor cultivates his own lands, they are valued 
according to an equitable estimation, and he is- 
aUkMved a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, so that. 

' ^ Bfteoires ocmoemant let Droits, p. 240, 24l.<— A - ' 
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A had-iax of this kind is cBrtaMy awn aqotl 
tke iHid-ttt «r Kwgiawi It miglift DOit pir- 
ltopi» ke mimyihif sq cei«uB» and the MMnomft 
of tkfr tax MJi^hi ttqmmOy 9enekm m goad dttl 
■mv traable to tke faadlord. It auglit too tea 
faod dail aoic i nwawi ia tha kfying. 

Sack a s}iimi of adiaiamtratioa, bovevar, nigbi 
piiinpi ke ooatimdas «oaU,ia a great mcaiim 
hath pRveat ikia aacititiia^ and ladarate Ikji 



Aa laadkMd and toaant, for eiani|^ ia%k 
joiady ba obliged to laeoid tbdr lease in a pshlii 
pegister. Fkoper peaalties nigbt be enadad agaiMi 
ooQoealiag or miarepivsentiBg any of tbe condiiioat; 
and if part of those peaalties were to be paid to 
either of the two parties who informed against aad 
convicted the other of such conceahnent or miart* 
presentation, it wouki effectually deter them fiom 
combining tognether in order to defraud the puUie 
revenue. Ail the conditions of the lease Blight be 
sufficiently known from such a record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, talcs 
a fine for the renewal of the lease. This practice 
is in most cases the expedient of a spendthdft, who 
fbr a sum of ready money sells a future re^'enuo 
of much greater value. It is in most case% there- 
fore, hurtful to the landlord. It ia frequenily hurt- 
ful to the tenant, and it is always hurtful to the 
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oommanity. It frequently takes from the tenant so 
grreat a part of his capital, and thereby diminishes 
so much his ability to cultivate the land, that he 
finds it more difficult to pay a small rent than it 
woiild otherwise have been to pay a great one. 
Whatever diminishes his ability to cultivate, neces- 
sarily keeps down, below what it would otherwise 
have been, the most important part of the revenue 
of the community. By rendering the tax upon 
such fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful practice might be dis- 
couraged, to the no small advantage of all the^ 
diffi^rent parties concerned, of the landlord, of the 
tenantu of the sovereign, and pf the whole com- 
munity. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a certaia 
mode of cultivation, and a certain succession cf 
crops during the whole continuance of the lease. 
This condition, which is generally the effect of 
the landlord*a conceit of his own superior know- 
ledge (a conceit in most cases very ill founded), 
ought always to be considered as an additional, 
rent, as a rent in service instead of a rent in 
money. In order to discourage the practice, 
which is generally a foolish one, this species of 
rent might be valued rather high, and conse- 
quently taxed somewhat higher than common 
m<mey rents. 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, re-; 
quire a r<nt in kind, in com, cattle, poultry, wine, 
oiU Ac*' o^rs again require a rent la service.: 
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Such reitta are always more Inirtiiil to the tenant 
than beneficial to the landlord. They either take 
more or keep more out of the pocket of the for- 
mer, than they put into that of the latter. In every 
country where they take place, the tenants are 
poor and beggarly, pretty much wccording to the 
degree in which they take place. By valuing, in 
tiie same manner, such rents rather bigli, and 
oonaequently taiing them somewhat higher than 
Qommon money rents, a practice w^ich is huftiy 
to the whole community might perhaps be eiifll* 
ciently discouraged. 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself a 
paft of his own lands, the rent might be vahisd 
according to an equitable arbitration of the fotrmttt- 
and landlords in the neighbourhood^ and a i&ode- 
fate abatement of the tax might be granted to him, 
in the same manner as in the Venetian territory; 
provided the rent of the lands which he occupied 
dkl not exceed a eertain sum. It is of importance 
that the landlord should be encouraged to cultivate 
a part of his own land. His capital is generally 
greater than that of the tenant, and with less slull 
he can frequently raise a greater produce. The 
landlord can afford to try experiments, aqd is gne* 
rally disposed to do so. His unsuccessful experi« 
ments occasion only a moderate loss to himself. 
His successful ones contribute to the improvement 
and better cultivation of the whole country. It 
might be of importance, however, that the afafUe* 
ment of the tax should encourage him to ctfltivate 
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to • certoin titent only. If the latidlordt •hould, 
the greater pari of them, be tempted to farm Uie 
whole o£ thefar own lands^ the country (instead of 
sober and ihdustrious tenants, who are bound by 
their 6wn interest to eultivate as well as their capi- 
tal and skill will allow them) would be filled with 
idle and profligate bailifls, whose abusive manage^ 
nent Would soon degrade the cultiYation, and re- 
duee the annual produce of the land, to the dimi- 
nntfott, not only of the rerenue of their masters, but 
4>f the most important part of that of the whole 
floeiety* 

Such a system of administratioQ might, perhaps, 
free a tax of this kind from any degree of uncer- 
tainty which could occasion either oppression or 
ineonVeiuen6y to the contributor; and might at the 
same time serve to introduce into the common ma* 
Bagement of land such a plan or policy, as might 
.eontribnte a good deal to the general improvement 
«nd good cultivation of the country. 

The expense of levying a land-tax, which varied 
with every variation of the rent, would no doubt be 
aomewhat greater than that of levying one which 
vraa always rated according to a fixed valuation. 
Some additional expense would necessarily be in- 
cnrred both by the different register offices which it 
would be proper to establish in the different dis- 
tricts of the country, and by the different valuations 
which might occasionally be made of the lands 
iHifch the proprietor chose to occupy himself. Th 
••^•■^^ of all this, however, might be very mode* 
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nte, and mnch below wbat is incnlrred in the levy- 
ing of many oilier taxes, which afford a veiy incos- 
nderable revenue in compaiiaon of what might 
easily be drawn firom a tax of this kind. 

Tbe discooragement which a variable land-tax of 
this kind murht give to the improvement of land, 
seems to be the most important oljection which caa 
be made lo it The landlord would certainly be 
less disqiwsed to improve, when the sovereign, who 
contributed nothing to the expense, was to share 
in the profit of the improvement Even this ob- 
jection might perhaps be obviated by allowing^ thi 
landlord, before he began his improvement^ to as* 
certain, in conjunction with the officers <^ tevenne, 
the actual value of his lands, according to the 
equitable arbitration of a certain number of land- 
lords and farmers in the neighbourhood, (equally 
chosen by both parties ; and by rating him accord- 
ing to this valuation for such a number of years, 
as might be fully sufficient for his complete in- 
demnification. To draw the attention of the sove- 
reigpi towards the improvement of the land, from a 
regrard to the increase of his own revenue, is one 
of the principal advantages proposed by this species 
of land-tax. The term, therefore, allowed for the 
indemnification of the landlord ought not to be 
a great deal longer than what was necessary for 
that purpose; lest the remoteness of the interest 
should discourage too much this attention. It had 
better, however, be somewhat too long than in any 
respect too short No incitement to the attention of 
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(he soreieign can ever counterbalance the smalle'st 
discouragement to that of the landlord. The at- 
tention of the sovereign can be at best but a very 
^neral and vague consideration of what is likely to 
contribute to the better cultivation of the greater 
part of his dominions. The attention of the land- 
lord is a particular and minute consideration of 
^hat is likely to be the most advantageous ampli- 
cation of every inch of ground upon his estate. 
The principal attention of the sovereign ought to 
be to encourage, by every means in his power, the 
attention both of the landlord and of the farmer ; 
•by allowing both to pursue their own interest in 
their own way, and according to their own judg^ 
ment; by giving to both the most perfect security 
that they shall enjoy the full recompense of their 
own industry ; and by procuring to both the most 
extensive market for every part of their produce, in 
consequence of establishing the easiest and safest 
communications both by land and by water, through 
every part of his own dominions, as well as the most 
unbounded freedom of exportation to the dominions 
of all other princes. 

If by such a system of administration a tax of 
this kind could be so managed as to give not only 
no discouragement, but, on the contrary, some en- 
couragement to the improvement of land, it does 
not appear likely to occasion- any other inconvcni- 
cncy io the landlord, except always the unavoidable 
one of being obliged to pay the tax. 
^ In all the variations of the state of the society, i^ 

X 
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Um im pw wrcmc nt and in the declration of agried- 
tnre ; in all the Tariationi in the Yaloe of aihcr, md 
in all thoae in the standard of the coin^ a tax of thii 
kind would, of its own accord and without any a^ 
tcntion of government, readily suit itsdf to the ae» 
toai situation of things, and would be equally jort 
and equitable in all those different changes. It 
would, therefore, be much more pn^r to be 91^ 
blished as a perpetual and unalterable regulatioOi 
or as what is called a fundamental law of the oom- 
monwealth, than any tax which was always to be 
levied according to a certain valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and obvidos 
expedient of a register of leases, have had reconne 
to the laborious and expensive one of an aetnsl 
survey and valuation of all the lands in the country. 
They have suspected, probably, that the lessor and 
lessee, in order to defraud the public revenue, might 
combine to conceal the real terms of the lease. 
Doomsday-book seems to have been the result of a 
very accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king of Pnissis, 
the land-tax is assessed according to an actoal sur> 
vey and valuation, which is reviewed and altered 
from time to time*. According to that valuatioa, 
the lay proprietors pay from twenty to twenty- five 
per cent, of their revenue. Ecclesiastics from forty 
to forty-five per cent. The survey and valuation of 
Silesia was made by order of the present king; it is 

* M^moires conceraant let Droits, &c. tome L p^ 114| llJ^ 
i\9f &&— A. 
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flaid with gjreat accuracy. According to ^t valu- 
ation, the lands belonging to the Bishop of Breilaw 
are taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their rent* 
The other revenues of the ecclesiastics of both reli- 
gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of the 
Teutonic order, and of that of Malta, at fcnrty per cent* 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight and 
one-third per cent. Lands, held by a base tenure,, 
at thirty-five and one*third per cent 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to 
have been the work of more than a hundred years. 
It was not perfected till after the peace of 1748, by 
the orders of the present empress queen*. The 
survey of the duchy of Milan, which was begun in 
the time of Charles VI., was not perfected till after 
1760. It is esteemed one of the most accurate that 
has ever been made. The survey of Savoy and 
Piedmont was executed under the orders of the late 
kiiig o£ Sardinia t* 

> In the dominions of the king of Prussia the reve* 
nue of the church is taxed much higher than that 
of lay proprietors. The revenue of the church is. 
the greater part of it, a burden upon the rent of 
land. It seldom happens that any part of it is ap* 
plied towards the improvement of land; or is so 
employed as to contribute in any respect towarda 
increasing the revenue of the great body of the 
people. His Prussian majesty had probably, upon 

* M^moires concernant les Droits, &c., tome i. p. 83| 
84.— A. 
* f Id. p. 280> &c, also p. 287^ &c to 910.— A. 

x2 
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that account, thought it reasonable, that it dioold 
contribute a good deal more towards relieving the 
exigencies of the state. In some countries the 
lands of the church are exempted from all taxes. In 
others they are taxed more lightly than other -lands. 
In the duchy of Milan, the lands which the churdi 
possessed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a 
third only of their value. 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed- 
three per cent, higher than those held by a base 
tenure. The honours and privileges of different 
kinds annexed to the former, his Prussian majesty 
had probably imagined would sufficiently compeB"^ 
sate to the proprietor a small aggravation of the 
tax ; while at the same time the humiliating inferi- 
ority of the latter would be in some measure alle- 
viated by being taxed somewhat more lightly.^ In 
other countries, the system of taxation, instead of 
alleviating, aggravates this inequality. In the do- 
minions of the king of Sardinia, and in those pro- 
vinces of France which are subject to what is 
called the Real or predial taille, the tax falls alto- 
gether upon the lands held by a base tenure. Those 
held by a noble one are exempted. 

A land-tax assessed according to a general survey 
and valuation, how equal soever it may be at first, 
must, in the course of a very moderate period of 
time, become unequal. To prevent its becoming, 
so, would require the continual and painful atten- 
tion of government to all the variations in the state 
and produce of every different farm in the countij^. 



Tfa« fl&fMLmeliU (of ]^fl6la4 ^ Bol6ffkr^^ of fDif«. 
Mi^ add df the du^hy (df Milt&H, ft^htftlly tteH kfk 
attention df this kind ; tn Ittt^ntioii to ukifiUitftble l^ 
the natui« of gbvemtnent, that ft Is not likely %6 h6 
of long eantihuance^ and whidi, if it ill «f6lit{huM| 
will prdbably in the lottj^ nita toecaiiieA ttkneh mdH 
trouble and vexation thab it 6An possibly brinf H^ 
Uef to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generality of Montauban was as* 
sessed to the Real or predial tallie according, it ia 
said, to a viery exact survey and valuation*, fiy 
1727, this as&(6ssment had become altogether un- 
equal. In ofdier to remMy this inconveniedi^yy 
governtoent has ibutid no better expedient than to 
impose upon the whole generality an additional iia 
of a hundred and twenty thousand livrea. Hits ad- 
ditional tax fe rated upon all the difl^reikt distrtetft 
sulject to the t^lie according to the old assessment; 
But it IS levied only Upon those Which in the actual 
state of things are by that assessment under-taxlMl^ 
imd it is app^d to the relief of those whidi^ by the 
same issef^ment^ are over-taxed. Two districts^ for 
example, one of whieh ought in the actiial state of 
things to be taxed at nin^ hundred, the other at 
elevieti hundred livres, are by the old aMssmeht 
both taxed at a thousand Hvres. Both thi^ dis^ 
tricts are by the additional tat rated at eleveh hun- 
dred livres each. But this additional tat is levied 
Qoly upon ^e district under-^faat^ed^ iand it is v^ 

* lAm^:^ dormant 1^ SirMtffi &t., imk ft, ^. \% 
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plied altogether to the relief of that over-charged, 
which consequently pays only nine hundred litres.- 
The government neither g^ins nor loses by the ad- 
ditional tax, which is applied altogether to remedy 
the inequalities arising from the old assessment. 
The application is pretty much regulated according 
to the discretion of the intendant of the generality, 
and must, therefore, he in a great measure arbitrary. 



Taxes which are proportioned, not to the Rent, htU 

to the produce of Land. 

Taxes upon the produce of land are in reality 
taxes upon the rent ; and though they may be ori- 
ginally advanced by the farmer, are finally paid by 
the landlord. When a certain portion of the pro- 
duce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer com- 
putes, as well as he can, what the value of this por- 
tion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, 
and he makes a proportionable abatement in the 
rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. There 
is no farmer who does not compute beforehand wha 
the church tithe, which is a land-tax of this kind, is, 
one year with another, likely to amount to. 

The tithe, and every other land-tax of this kind, 
under the appearance of perfect equality, are very 
unequal taxes; a certain portion of the produce 
being, in different situations, equivalent to a very 
different portion of the rent. In some very rich 
lands the produce is so great, that the one half of it 
is fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his capital 
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employed in cidtivaiion, together with the ordinary 
profits of fanning stock in the neighbourhood. The 
other half, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
value of the other half, he could afford to pay as 
rent to the landlord, if there was no tithe. But if 
a tenth of the produce is taken from him in the way 
of tithe, he must require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, otherwise he cannot get back his 
capital with the ordinary profit. In this case the 
rent of the landlord, instead of amounting to a half, 
or five-tenths of the whole produce, will amount 
only to four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the 
contrary, the produce is sometimes so small, and the 
expense of cultivation so great, that it requires four-* 
fifths of the whole produce to replace to the farmer 
bis capital with the ordinary profit. In this case* 
though there was no tithe, the rent of the landlord 
could amount to no more than one-fiflh or two- 
tenths of the whole produce. But if the farmer 
pays one-tenth of the produce in the way of tithe, 
be must require an equal abatement of the rent of 
the landlord, which will thus be reduced to one- 
tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the rent of 
rich lands, the tithe may sometimes be a tax of no 
more than one-fifth part, or four shillings in the 
pound ; whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may 
sometimes be a tax of one-half, or of ten shillings 
in the pound. 

The tithe, as it is frequently a very unequal tax 
upoi^ the rent, so it is always a great discourage^ 
mtent both to the improvements of the landlord and- 
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td ihe ^ultiYation of th^ fkrinier. tUe m^ otofloi 
Venture to make the most iti^portant, Which are 
gtftnerally the most expensiYe iniprovelftents ; nor 
the other to raise the most valuahle, which are 
([^nerally too the most expensive crops ; wheta the 
church, which lays out no part of the ejitiense, is to 
share so very largely in the profit. The eultivation 
of madder was for a long time confined by the tithe 
to the United I^rovince^ which, being Prtobyterian 
ebuntries, and upon that accoiitit (exempted from 
this destructive tax, enjoyed a sort of tnonopoly of 
that useful dyeihg drug against VaA rcist of Europe. 
The late attempts to introduce the culture of this 
plant into England have beeh made only in eotts^ 
qutoee of the statute which exacted that five riiil- 
lin^ an acre should be received in lieu of all man- 
ner of tithe upon madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe, the church, 
so in many different countries of Asia, the state, is 
principally supported by a land-tax, proportioned, 
not to the rent, but io the produce of the land. In 
China, the principal revenue of the sovereign con- 
sists in a tenth part of the produce of all the lands 
of the empire. This tenth part, however, is esti- 
mated so very moderately, that, in many provirices, 
it is said not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordi- 
nary produce. The land-tax or land-rent which 
used to be paid to the Mahometan government of 
Bengal, before that country fell into the hands of 
the English East India Company, is said to have 
amounted to about a fiHh part of thie produce. The 
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land-tax of ancient Esfypt is said likewise to have 
amounted to a fifth part 

In Asia, this sort of land-tax is said to interest 
the sovereign in the improvement and cultivation of 
land. The sovereigns of China, those of Bengal 
while under the Mahometan government, and those 
of ancient Egypt, are said accordingly to have heen 
extremely attentive to the making and maintaining 
of good roads and navigable canals, in order to in- 
crease, as much as possible, both the quantity and 
value of every part of the produce of the land, by 
procuring to every part of it the most extensive 
market which their own dominions could afford. 
The tithe of the church is divided into such small 
portions, that no one of its proprietors can have any 
interest of this kind. The parson of^a parish could 
never find his account in making a road or canal to 
a distant part of the country, in order to extend the 
market for the produce of his own particular parish. 
Such taxes, when destined for the maintenance of 
the state, have some advantages which may serve 
in some measiure to balance their inconveniency* 
When destined for the maintenan(!e of the church, 
they are attended with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied, 
either in kind ; or, according to a certain valuation, 
in money. 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of smaU 
fortune who lives upon his estate, may sometimes, 
perhaps, find some advantage in receiving, the one 
1^ tithe, and the other bis rent, in kind4 Th<^ 
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which it is to be cofle c tedy are so nHJl, that they 
both era oircnee, vitk their ovn cjes, the collection 
aad disposal of cverr part of what is due to them. 
A featlcmaa of great fortune, who lived in the 
capital, would be in dai^er of solleriiig^ omch by 
the neglect, and more by the ftand, of bis facton 
and agents, if the rents of an estate in a distauit 
province were to be paid to faiin in this manner, 
lbs loss of the sorereign, from the abuse and de- 
predation of his tax-gathereis, woold necessarily be 
moeb greater. The servants of the most careless 
prifate peraon are, perhaps, more under the eye of 
their master than those of the most careful prinee; 
and a public rerenne, which was paid in kind, would 
sufler 80 much from the mismanagement of the 
collectors, that a very small part of what was levied 
upon the people would ever arrive at the treasury 
of the prince. Some part of the public rerenue of 
China, howerer, is said to be paid in this manner. 
The Mandarins and other tax-gatherers will, no 
doubt, find their advantage in continuing the prac- 
tice of a payment which is so much more liable to 
abuse than any payment in money. 
. A tax upon tlie produce of land which is levied 
in money, may be levied either according to a valua- 
tion which varies with all the variations of the mar- 
ket price; or according to a fixed valuation, a bushel 
of wheat, for example, being always valued at one 
and the same money price, whatever may be the 
tMe of the market The produce of a tax levied 
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in the former way will vary only aceording to the 
variations in the real produce of the land according 
to the improvement or neglect of cultivation. Tht 
produce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, 
not oDly according to the variations in the produce 
of the land, hut according hoth to those in the value 
of the precious metals, and those in the quantity of 
those metals which is at different tiroes contained in 
coin of the same denomination. The produce of 
the former will always bear the same proportion to 
the value of the real produce of the land. The 
produce of the latter may, at different times, hear 
very different proportions to that value. 

When, instead either of a certain portion of the 
produce of land, or of the price of a certain portion, 
a certain sum of money is to he paid in full eom^ 
pensation for all tax or tithe ; the tax becomes, in 
this case, exactly of the same nature with the land* 
tax of England. It neither rises nor falls with the 
rent of the land. It neither encourages nor di»> 
courages improvement. The tithe in the greater 
part of those parishes which pay what is called a. 
modus in lieu of all other tithe, is a tax of this kind* 
During the Mahometan government of Bengal, in>* 
stead of the payment in kind of the fifth part of the 
produce, a modus, and, it is said, a very .moderate 
•one, was established in the greater part of the dis- 
tricts or, zemindaries of the country. Some c^ the 
servants of the East India Company, under pretence 
of restoring the public revenue to its proper value, 
kave, in some provincesi exchanged this modus fof 
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a payment in kind. Under tbeir management this 
change is likely both to discoarage cultivation, and 
to give new oj^rtunities for abuse in the collectioa 
oi the public reyenue, which has fidlen very mach 
below what it was said to have been, when it first 
fell under the management of the company. The 
servants of the company may, perhaps, have profited 
by this change, but at the expense, it is probable, 
both of their masters and of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of Houses. 

The rent of a house may be disUngaished into 
two parts, of which the one may very properly be 
called the Building rent; the other is commonly 
called the Ground-rent. 

The building rent is the interest or profit of the 
capital expended in building the house. In order 
to put the trade of a builder upon a level with other 
trades, it is necessary that this rent should be suffi- 
cient, first, to pay him the same iuterest which he 
would have got for his capital if he had lent it upon 
good security ; and, secondly, to keep the house in 
constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, 
to replace, within a certain term of years, the capital 
which had been employed in building it. The 
building rent, or the ordinary profit of building, is, 
therefore, every where regulated by the ordinary 
interest of money. Where the market rate of in- 
terest is four per cent., the rent of a house which, 
over and above paying the ground*rentji affords six 
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or six and a half per cent, upon the whole expense 
of huilding, may perhaps afford a sufficient profit 
to the builder. Where the market rate of interest 
is five per cent, it may perhaps require seven or 
seven and a half per cent If, in proportion to the 
interest of money, the trade of the builder affords 
at any time a much greater profit than this, it will 
soon draw so much capital from other trades as will 
reduce the profit to its proper level. If it affords 
at any time much less than this, other trades will 
soon draw so much capital from it as will again 
raise that profit 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house is 
over and above what is sufficient for affording this 
reasonable profit, naturally goes to the ground-rent; 
and, where the owner of the ground and the owner 
of the building are two different persons, is, in most 
cases, completely paid to the former. This surplus 
rent is the price which the inhabitant of the house 
pays for some real or supposed advantage of the 
situation. In country houses, at a distance from 
any great town, where there is plenty of ground to 
choose upon, the ground-rent is scarce any thing, 
or no more than what the gpround which the house 
stands upon would pay if employed in agriculture. 
In. country villas in the neighbourhood of some 
great town, it is sometimes a good deal higher; and 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of situation is 
there frequently very well paid for. Ground-rents 
are generally highest in the capital, and in those 
.piirticttlar parts of it where ther^ happens to be the 
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greatest demand for hbdses, wMtever h6 Ihe iciaoil 
of that demand, iirhether for trade and boainett, fb^ 
pleasure and society, or for mere ranitj and fiiSbicm. 

A tax upon house-retit, payable bj the tenant and 
proportioned to the whole rent of eadi hovise, eoold 
not, for any considerable time at leaM, aflReet Ae 
buildings rent. If the builder did hot get hik.te- 
eonable profit, he would be obliged to quitlhii tiide; 
which, by raising the demand for buildliig, thaiM 
in a short time bring back his profit to its phrpUt 
level with that df other trades. Ndther would soA 
a tax fall altogether upon the gnround-reni ; btit it 
would diride itself in such a manner as Id fall 
partly upon the inhabitant of the hoose iLud fNUrtl^ 
upon the owner of the grotind; 

Let us suppose, for example, that a particiilar 
person judges that he can afford for hotise-rent an 
expense of sixty pounds a year; and let us suppose 
too that a tax of four Shillings in the pound, or of 
one-fiflh, payable by the inhabitant, is laid npea 
house -rent. A house of sixty pounds rent will in 
this case cost him seventy-two pounds a year, li^hieh 
is twelve pounds more than he thinks he can afibrd. 
He will, therefore, content himself with a wbrte 
house, or a house of fifly pounds rent, which, ^Ch 
the additional ten pounds that he must pay for the 
tax, will make up the sum of sixty pounds a yte, 
the expense which he jiidges he can afibrd ; and in 
ordier to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniency whibh he might haVa huA 
ih)m a house of ten pounds a year mora rent. Be 
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ffill gi?0 upi I tty, a part of this a4ditioaal coiive- 
niencyi for b* will seldom be obliged to give up 
thu wbote» but will, ia consequence of tbe tiix, get 
» better boiue for fifty pounds a yeafy than be could 
have got if there had been no tax. For as a tax pf 
this kind, by taking away this particular competitor^ 
pm%t diminisb the competition for houses of sixty 
pounds rent, so it must likewise diminish it for 
ibose nf fifty pomids rent, and in the same manner 
for those of all other rents, except the lowest rent* 
fpr which it would for i^me time increase the com? 
petition. But the rents of every class of houses for 
wWoh the competition was diminished would necea* 
•arily be more or less reduced. As no part of this 
reduction, however, could, for any considerable time 
at leia^ affect the building rent ; the whole of it 
must in the long run necessarily fall upon the 
ffound-rent. The final payment of this tax, there^ 
iiire,. would fidl, partly upon the inhabitant of the 
bouse, who, in order to pay his share, would be 
obliged to give up a part of his conveniency ; and 
laivtlir upon the onrner of the ground, who, in order 
la pay his share, would be obliged to give up a part 
of bja levenus. In what inroportion this final pay- 
Mttt would be divided between them, it is pot perr 
haps very easy to ascertain. T^e division would 
probably be very difierent in different circumstances, 
and • ta< of this kind might, according to those 
^iffapent circumstances, a9ect very unequally both 
Uio inhabitant of the house and the owner of the 
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The ineqnaKty with wfaieh » tex of fldi IM 
might fall upon the owners of dUTemit gramid-fenli 
would arise altogether Irom the aeeidental faieqadi^ 
of this division. But the ineqaahty with wbUk- k 
might fall upon the inhabitants of difeenl 
would arise, not only from this, but from 
cause. The proportion of the expense of honse isat 
to the whole expense of living is difibreot in ths 
different degprees of fortune. It is perhaps highsst 
in the highest degree, and it diminishes gndaallj 
through the inferior deg^rees, so as in general to be 
lowest in the lowest degree. The neoessaiks of 
life occasion the great expense of the poor* They 
find it difficult to get food, and the greater part of 
their little revenue is spent in getting it The hx« 
uries and vanities of life occasion the principal ex« 
pense of the rich ; and a magnificent house embel« 
lishes and sets off to the best advantage all tbit 
other luxuries and vanities which they possess. A 
tax upon house-rents, therefore, would in general 
fall heaviest upon the rich ; and in this sort of in* 
equality there would not, perhaps, be any thing 
very unreasonable. It is not very unreasonable tha 
the rich should contribute to the public expense, ar 
only in proportion to their revenue, but somefliii 
more than in that proportion. 

The rent of houses, though i in some respe 
resembles the rent of land, is in one respect ess 
tially different firom it The rent of land is paid 
the use of a productive subject The land w7 
pays it produces it. The rent of houses is^pai^ 
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^^ i|8« pf SB unpro4uctive subj€ei. Neither th« 
JiQii^ nqr |be ground which it sUadg upoa produce 
mj thing. The person who pajs the rent, ther^r 
fos^f pas( draw it from some other sourpe of reve- 
^a^, distinct from and iodepei^dent of this siil^ectt 
j^ \ax. upon the rent of houses, so far as it falls upon 
(i)A int^ib^tants, ii^ust be drawn from the same source 
fis (be rent its^lff and must be paid from their reve- 
ni^, whether derived from tl^ wages pf labouft the 
profits of stock, pr the r^nt pf land. So far as it 
f^Is fippn ths inh^t^nts, it is ope of thpse ta^i:e« 
firhicli Ul\^ not upon one only, but ipdiSerently v^ptm 
a)l the thfee difl^f^i^t sources oi revenpe ; and is in 
•Yery respfect of the same nature as a t^ upon any 
other sort of consumable comnuwlities. Jn general 
there is not, peirhaps, any one article of expense or 
cppspmption by which the liberality or narrowness 
of a map's whole expense can be better judged of, 
tl^p ^y his hpuse-ren(. A proportional tax upon 
&i^ particular article of expense might, perhaps, 
prodn^e 9. more considerable revenue than any idsieh 
hi^ hitherto been drawn fisom it in any part of Eu* 
Jlfi9$9 If tfa^ tax indeed was very high, the greater 
part of people would endeavour to evade it, as much 
^s^ thef «o»ild, by contenting themselves with smaller 
]p(9usrs, and by turning the greater part of their ex-* 
p^nse into some other diannel. 

The rent pf bouses might easily be ascertained 
Yi(h anfficient accuracy, by a policy qf the juime 
kind with that which would b^ nepessary for ascer- 
fining th$ ordinary rent of hpd. JQpuses not ioha- 

y3 
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bited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon them woaM 
fall altogether upon the proprietor, who would thus 
be taxed for a subject which afforded him neither 
conveiiiency nor revenue. -Houses inhabited by the 
proprietor ought to be rated, not according to the 
expense which they might have cost in building, but 
according to the rent which an equitable arbitratioa 
might judge them likely to bring, if leased to a 
tenant. If rated according to the expense whidi 
they may have cost in building, a tax of three or 
four shillings in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
would ruin almost all the rich and great families of 
this, and, I believe, of every other civilized country* 
Whoever will examine, with attention, the difierent 
town and country-houses of some of the richest and 
greatest families in this country, will find that, at 
the rate of only six and a half, or seven per cent, 
upon the original expense of building, their house- 
rent is nearly equal to the whole neat rent of their 
estates. It is the accumulated expense of several 
successive generations, laid out upon objects of 
great beauty and magnificence, indeed ; but in pro* 
portion to what they cost, of very small exchangeable 
value*. 

Ground-rents are a still more proper subject of 
taxation than the rent of houses. A tax upon 
ground-rents would not raise the rents of houses. 
It would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent, who acts always as a monopolist, and 

* Since the first publication of this book, a tax nearly upon 
the above-mentioned principles has been imposed. — ^A.- 
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exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the 
use of his ground. More or less can be got for it- 
according as the competitors happen to be richer or 
poorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for a par- 
ticular spot of ground at a greater or smaller ex- 
pense. In every country the greatest number of 
rich competitors is in the capital, and it is there: 
accordingly that the highest ground-rents are always 
to be found. As the wealth of those competitors 
would in no respect be increased by a tax upon 
ground-rents, they would not probably be disposed 
to pay more for the use of the ground. Whether 
the tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant, or by 
the owner of the ground, would be of little import- 
ance. The more the inhabitant was obliged to pay 
for the tax, the less he would incline to pay for the 
ground ; so that the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent. 
The ground-rents of uninhabited houses ought to- 
pay no tax* 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land 
are a species of revenue which the owner, in many^ 
cases, enjoys without any care or attention of his* 
own* Though a part of this revenue should be 
taken from him in order to defray the expenses of 
the state, no discouragement will thereby be given ' 
to any sort of industry. The annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, the real wealth and 
revenue of the great body of the people, might be 
the same after such a tax as before. Ground-rents, 
and the ordinary rent of land^ are, therefore, perhaps,^ 
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Hm spteiM of revenue wbicb (^a tMHrt \»vk \q b«ve 
a peeuliar tax imposed vpoa theii^, 

Gcocmd-reQts seem, in tWs r^pept, « moftt proper 
sulyeat of peculiar taxatiou ihw even tbe pufdiuary 
rent of laud. The ordinary rent of l»nd Is, in maay 
cases, owing partly at least iQ tke attention and 
gi^ mausg^ment of the landlord. A very heavy 
tax wight discourage too mui:h this attenticuei and 
good management. Ground-rents* so.^ur as they 
exceed the ordinary rent of land, are altogether 
qwi^ to the good government of the severeigni 
wbieht by pnotectiug the industry either itf the |rl|ola 
p^pplf, or ci the inhabiteiits of some particniar 
place, enables them to pay so much more than ite 
s^ yaliie ibr the ground wfhiah they bviild their 
bpiuses upon; or to make to its owner ep modi 
more than compensation for the loss wbich hf^ migU 
sustain by this use of it. Nothing pan be u^pre rtar 
sonable than that a fund wbicb owes its extst^ce 
to the good government of the state, should be tftied 
peculiarly, or should contribute sogtethjiig mpre 
th^n the greater part of other funds, toward^ tbi 
support of that government. 

Though, in many different countries ^f £urt[fpei 
taxes have been imposed upon the rent of b^vses^ I 
do not know of any in which ground-rents have 
beefi considered as a separate subject of taxatiei^. 
The contrivers of taxes have, probably, found sOQie 
difficulty in ascertaining what part of the rent ougb^ 
to be considered as ground-rent, an^ whi^t part 
ought to be considered as building r^nt. It should 
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not, however, geem very difficult to distin^sh those 
two parts of the rent from one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is supposed 
to be taxed in the same proportion as the rent of 
land, by what is called the annual land-tax* The 
valuation, according to which each different parish 
and district is assessed to this tax, is always the 
same. It was originally extremely unequal, and it 
still continues to be so. Through the greater part 
of the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon 
the rent of houses than upon that of land. In some 
few districts only, which were originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houses have &llen con* 
sideraUy, the land-tax of three or four shillings in 
the pound is said to amount to an equal proportioa 
of the real rent of houses. Untenanted houses, 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most dis- 
tricts, exempted from it by the favour of the assess 
SOTS ; and this exemption sometimes occasions some 
little variation in the rate of particular houses, though 
that of the district is always the same. Improvements 
of rent, by new buildings, repairs, &c., go to the 
discharge of the district, which occasions still fur- 
ther variations in the rate of particular houses. 

In the province of Holland'*' every house is taxed 
at two and a half per cent, of its value, without any 
regard either to the rent which it actually pays, or 
to the circumstance of its being tenanted or unte- 
nanted. There seems to be a hardship in obliging 
the proprietor to pay a tax for an untenanted house^ 

* M^moireS'Conceniant 1m Droits, Ac., p. 223.— A* 
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from which he can derive bo revemie, eqptcieUj co 
very heavy a tax. In Holland, where the market 
rate of interest does not exceed three per cent, two 
and a half per cent, upon the whole v^ue of the 
house must, in most cases, amount to more than a 
third of the building rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according. tq which the bouses 
are rated, (hough very unequal, is said to be always 
below the real value. When a house is rebuilt, imr 
proved, or enlarged, there is a new valuatiqo, and 
the tax is rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the several taxes which In Eng? 
land have, at different times, been imposed upon 
houses, seem to have imagined that there W94 some 
great difficulty in ascertaining, with tolerable oxapt- 
ness, what was the real rent of evefy hoose* Tl^f 
have regulated their taxes, therefore, according to 
some more obvious circumstance, such as they hud 
probably imagined would, in most cases, bear some 
proportion to the rent. 

The first tax of this kind was hearth-money ; or 
a tax of two shillings upon every hearth. In order 
to ascertain how many hearths were in the house, it 
was neeessary that the tax-gatherer should entef 
every room in it. This odious visit rendere4 ^^'^ 
tax odious. Soon, after the revolution, therefore, it 
was abolished as a badge of slavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of ^o sbil* 
lings upon every dwelling-house inhabited. A kow 
>rith ten windows to pi^y four shillings more- / 
house with twenty windows and upwfMrds to pa 
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d^lit iihiiiiillitli This tax was iftftefWards so far al- 
tered^ that hbiis«8 iirith twenty windows^ and with 
lesft than thirty^ were ordered to pay ten shillingi, 
and those with thirty windows and upwards io pay 
twenty shillings* The number of windows can^ in 
most ea^es^ be eounted from the outside^ and in all 
iMses ^thout entering every room in the heiite. 
The tisit of the tat-gatherer, therefore^ was less of- 
fensive in thii tal than in the hearth-mon^y^ 

Thi^ tat was ikfterWards repealed^ and in the 
room of it Was established the wittdow^tat^ Whidfa 
ha§ undelrgdhe tWo several alteirations and ko^- 
ii^ientations. The wiiidoW-tax, as it stailds Hi pte- 
lent (Juiufttyt 1773)^ over and abdtl^ the duty 
df Ihifee shilling^ upon every house in KngkAd, 
Md bf Otie Shilling upon every house in SeotlMd, 
bye a duty iipOn every window, whidh in Bnf- 
\t^ iugineiits giraduiEtlly fh>m two^peiiee, the 
Ibilre^t rikiii^ upbh houses with not more then 
seven windows; to two shillings^ the highest i^tfc, 
upon houses with . twenty-five windows and up- 
wards. 

The principal objection id all such taxes is their 
iiie^uality, an inequality of the worst kind| as they 
must frequently fall much heavier upon the poor 
than upon the rich. A house of ten pounds rent 
!n a country town may sometimes have more witi- 
dows than a house of five hundred pounds rent tn 
London ; and though the inhabitant of the former 
is likely to be a much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet ao far as his ccMitribuiio& is regii* 
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lated by the window-tax, he must contribute more 
to the support of the state. Such taxes are, there- 
fore, directly contrary to the first of the four max- 
ims above mentioned. They do not seem to oflTend 
much against any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houses, is to. lower rents. 
The more a man pays for the tax, the less, it » 
evident, he can afford to pay for the rent Since 
'the imposition of the window-tax, however, the 
rents of houses have upon the whole risen, more 
or less, in almost every town and village of Ghreat 
Britain, with which I am acquainted. Such has 
been almost everywhere the increase of the de- 
mand for houses, that it has raised the rents mose 
than the window-tax could sink them ; one of the 
many proofs of the great prosperity of the country, 
and of the increasing revenue of its inhabitants. 
Had it not been for the tax, rents would probably 
have risen still higher. 

Article II« 

Taxes upon Profit^ or vpon the Revenue arising 

from Stock, 

The revenue or profit arising from stock naturally 
divides itself into two parts ; that which pays the 
interest, and which belongs to the owner of the 
stock; and that surplus part which is over and 
above what is necessary for paying the interest 
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• This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not 
taxable directly. It is the compensation, and in 
most cases it is no more than a very moderate com- 
pensation, for the risk and trouble of employing* the 
stock. The employer must have this compensation, 
otherwise he cannot, consistently with his own in* 
-terest, continue the employment. If he was taxed 
tlirectly, therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, 
he would be obliged either to raise the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the interest of 
money ; that is, to pay less interest. If he raised 
the rate of his profit in proportion to the tax, the 
/whole tax, though it might be advanced by him, 
would be finally paid by one or other of two dif- 
ferent sets of people, according to the different ways 
in which he might employ the stock of which he ' 
had the management. If he employed it as a 
farming stock in the cultivation of land, he could 
raise the rate of his profit only by retaining a 
greater portion, or, what comes to the same thing*, 
the price of a greater portion of thcL-produce of the * 
land ; and as this could be done only by a reduc- 
tion of rent, the final payment of the tax would fall 
,upon the landlord. If he employed it as a mer- 
cantile or manufacturing stock, he could raise the 
rate of his profit only by raising the price of his 
goods ; in which case the final payment of the tax 
would fall altogether upon the consumers of those 
'goods. If he did not raise the rate of hi^ profit, 
-he would be obliged to charge the whole tax upon 
Ithat part of it which was allotted for the interest 

VOL. V, 2 
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of mon^y. He coald afford teas interest finr wB&t- 
ever stock he borrowed, and the whole Weight of 
the tax would in this case fall ultimately upon the 
interest of money. So far as he could not relieve 
himself from the tax in the one way, he would be 
obliged to relieve himself in the other. 

The interest of money seems at first fligfat A snl^ 
ject equally capable of being taxed directly as the 
rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is a neat 
produce which remains after completely compen*- 
sating the whole risk and trouble Of employing 
the stock. As a tax upon the rent of land can- 
not rai^ rents; because the neat produce whidi 
temains after replacing the stock of the farmer, 
•together with his reasonable profit, cannot be 
greater after the tax than before it: so, for the 
same reason, a tax upon the interest of money 
could not raise the rate of interest; the quantity 
of stock or money in the country, like the quantity 
of land, being supposed to remain the same afler 
the tax as before it. The ordinary rate of profit, it 
has been shown in the first book, is everywhere 
regulated by the quantity of stock to be employed 
in proportion to the quantity of the employment, 
or of the business which must be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the business 
to be done by stock, could neither be increased 
nor diminished by any tax upon the interest of 
.motley. If the quantity of the stock to be em- 
ployed therefore, was neither increased nor di- 
^ttinished by itt the ordinary rate of profit would 
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necessarily remain the same. But the portion of 
this profit necessary for compensating the risk 
Q^id trouble of the employer would likewise re-« 
main the same ; that risk and trouble being in no 
respect altered. The residue, therefore, that por-^ 
tion which belongs to the owner of the stock, and 
jfhich pays the interest of money, would necessarily 
remain the same too. At first sight, therefore* i\m 
ioterfst of money seems to be a subject as fit to bt 
taxed directly as the rent of land. 

There art, however, two different circumstanoea 
wblcb nmder the interest of money a much lest 
proper subject of direct taxation than the rent of 
land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land which 
any man poesesies can never be a secret, and can 
always be ascertained with great exactness. But 
the whole amount of the capital stock ifhich he 
possesses is almost always a secret, and can scarce 
ever be ascertained with tolerable exactness. It it 
liable, besides, to almost continual variations. A 
year seldom passes away, frequently not a montb^ 
sometimes scarce a single day, in which it does 
not rise or fall more or less. An inquisition into 
every man's private circumstances, and an inqui* 
aition which, in order to accommodate t^ tax to 
tbem, watched over all the fluctuations of his for* 
tune, would be a source of such continual and end* 
lest v^uition as no people could support 
. iSecondly, land is a subject w)iich cannot be rt* 
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moved, whereas stock easily may. The proprietor 
of land is necessarily a citizen of the partioilar 
country in which his estate lies. The proprietor 
of stock is properly a citizen of the world, and 
is not necessarily attached to any particular oduih 
try. He would he apt to ahandon the coontry in 
wliich he was exposed to a vexatious inquiaitioD, 
in order to he assessed to a burdensome tax, and 
would remove his stock to some other country where 
he could either carry on his business, or enjoy his 
fortune more at his ease. By removing^ his stock 
he would put an end to all the industry which it had 
maintained in the country which he left. Stock 
cultivates land ; stock employs labour. A tax which 
tended to drive away stock from any particular 
country, would so far tend to dry up every source of 
revenue both to the sovereign and to the society. 
Not only the profits of stock, but the rent of land 
and the wages of labour, would necessarily be more 
or less diminished by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, who have attempted to 
tax the revenue arising from stock, instead of any 
severe inquisition of this kind, have been obliged to 
content themselves with some very loose, and, there* 
fore, more or less arbitrary estimation. The extreme 
inequality and uncertainty of a tax assessed in this 
manner can be compensated only by its extreme 
moderation, in consequence of which every man 
finds himself rated so very much below his real 
revenue, that he gives himself little disturbance 



though bis n^ig^hboui: should be rated somewhat 
lower. 

By what is called the land-tax in England, it was 
intended that the stock should be taxed in the 
same proportion as land. When the tax upon ian4 
was at four shillings in the pound, or at one-fifth of 
(he supposed rent, it was intended that stock should 
be taxed at one*fifth of the supposed interest. 
When the present annual land-tax was first im-* 
posed, the legal rate of interest was six per cent. 
£very hundred pounds stock, accordingly, was sup* 
posed to be taxed at twenty-four shillings, the fifth 
part of six pounds. Since the legal rate of interest 
has been reduced to five per cent, every hundred 
pounds stock is supposed to be taxed at twenty shil- 
lings only. The sum to be raised, by what is called 
the land-tax, was divided between the country and 
the principal towns. . The greater part of it was laid 
upon the country ; and of what was laid upon the 
townsy the greater part was assessed upon the houses^ 
"What remained to be assessed upon the stock or trad^ 
of the towns (for the stock upon the land was not 
meant to be taxed) was very much below the real 
value of that stock or trade. Whatever inequalities^ 
therefore, there might be in the original assessment, 
gave litde disturbance. Every parish and district 
still continues to be rated for its land, its houses. 
and its stock, according to the <«riginal assessment ; 
•and the almost universal prosperity of the country, 
which in most places has raised very much the 
value of all these^ has rendered those inequaUties 

23 
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of still less importance now. The rate too upon 
each district continuing always the same, the nn* 
certainty of this tax, so far as it mi^ht be assessed 
upon the stock of any individual, has been very 
much diminished, as well as rendered of much kss 
consequence. If the greater part of the lands of 
England are not rated to the land-tax at half their 
actual value, the greater part of the 8to«k of Eng- 
land is, perhaps, scarce rated at the fiftieth part of 
its actual value. In some towns ihe whole land^ 
tax is assessed upon houses; as in Westminster, 
where stock and trade are free* It is otherwise 
in London. 

In all countries a severe inquisition into the 
circumstances of private persons has been care« 
fully avoided. 

At Hamburgh* every inhabitant is obliged to 
pay to the state, one-fourth per cent, of all that he 
possesses ; and as the wealth of the people of Ham- 
burgh consists principally in stock, this tax may be 
considered as a tax upon stock. Every man assesses 
himself, and, in the presence of the magistrate, puts 
annually into the public coffer a certain sum of 
money, which he declares upon oath to be one- 
fourth per cent, of all that he possesses, but without 
declaring what it amounts to, or being liable to any 
examination upon that subject. This tax is gene- 
rally supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a 
small republic, where the people have entire con- 
fidence in their magistrates, are convinced of the 
* M^moires ooncernant les Droits, Jtome i. p. 74.— A. 
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necessity of the tax for the support of the state, 
and believe that it will be faithfully applied to that 
purpose, such conscientious and voluntary payment 
may sometimes be expected. It is not peculiar to 
the people of Hamburgh. 

The canton of Underwald in Switzerland is fre* 
quently ravaged by storms and inundations, and it is 
thereby exposed to extraordinary expenses. Upon 
such occasions the people assemble, and every one 
is said to declare with the greatest frankness what 
he is worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. 
At Zurich the law orders, that, in cases of necessity, 
every one should be taxed in proportion to his re* 
venue; the amount of which he is obliged to de- 
clare upon oath. They have no suspicion, it is said, 
that any of their fellow-citizens will deceive them. 
At Basil the principal revenue of the state arises 
from a small custom upon goods exported. All the 
citizens make oath that they will pay every three 
months all the taxes imposed by the law. All mer« 
chants and even all inn-keepers are trusted with 
keeping themselves the account of the goods which 
they sell either within or without the territory. At 
the end of every three months they send this ac- 
count to the treasurer, with the amount of the tax 
computed at the bottom of it. It is not suspected 
that the revenue suffers by this confidence *. 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly upon 
oath the amount of his fortune, must not, it seems, 

* M^moires concernant les Droits, tome 1. p. 163. 166. 
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in those Swiss cantons, be reckoned a hardshipit 
At Hamburgh it would be reckoned the g^reatest. 
Merchants engaged in the hazardous projects of 
trade, all tremble at the thoughts of being obliged 
at all times to expose the real state of their circum-: 
stances. The ruin of their credit and the miscar- 
riage of their projects, they foresee, would too often he 
the consequence. A sober and parsimonious peqile, 
who are strangers to all such projects, do not feel 
that they have occasion for any such ccmcealmeot 

In Holland, soon after the exaltation of the late 
Prince of Orange to the stadtholdership, a tax of 
two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it was called, 
was imposed upon the whole substance of every 
citizen. Every citizen assessed himself and paid 
his tax in the same manner as at Hamburgh ; and 
it was in general supposed to have been paid with 
great fidelity. The people had at that time the 
greatest affection for their new government, which 
they had just established by a general insurrec- 
tion. The tax was to be paid but once ; in order 
to relieve the state in a particular exigency. It was, 
indeed, too heavy to be permanent. In a country 
where the market rate of interest seldom exceeds 
three per cent., a tax of two per cent, amounts to 
thirteen shillings and fourpence in the pound upoa 
the highest net revenue which is commonly drawn 
from stock. It is a tax which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or less upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the people may, 
from great public ze^l, make a great effort, and 
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give up even a part of their capital, in order td 
relieve the state. But it is impossible that they 
should continue to do so for any considerable time ; 
and if they did, the tax would soon ruin them so 
completely as to render them altogether incapable 
of supporting the state. 

The tax upon stock imposed by the land-tax bill 
in England, though it is proportioned to the capital, 
is not intended to diminish or take away any part 
of that capital. It is meant only to be a tax upon 
the interest of money proportioned to that upon the 
rent of land; so that when the latter is at four shil- 
lings in the pound, the former may be at four shil- 
lings in the pound too. The tax at Hamburgh, and 
the still more moderate taxes of Underwald and 
Zurich, are meant, in the same manner, to be taxes, 
not upon the capital, but upon the interest or net 
revenue of stock. That of Holland was meant to be 
a tax upon the capital. 

Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employments. 

In some countries extraordinary taxes are im- 
posed upon the profits of stock; sometimes when 
employed in particular branches of trade, and some- 
times when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax upon 
hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney coaches 
and chairs, and that which the keepers of ale-houses 
pay for a licence to retail ale and spirituous liquors. 
During the late war, another tax of the same kind 
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waa proposed upon shops. The war having been 
undertaken, it was said, in defence of the trade of 
the country, the merchants, who were to profit by 
it, ought to contribute towards the support of it. 

A tax, however, upon the profits of stock em^ 
ployed in any particular branch of trade, cam never 
fall finally upon the dealers (who must in all ordi- 
nary cases have their reasonable profit, and, when 
the competition is free, can seldom have more than 
that profit), but always upon the consumeis, who 
must be obliged to pay in the price of the goods ths 
tax which the dealer advances ; and generally with 
flome overcharge. 

A tax of this kind wheii it is prop<nrtioned to ths 
trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the coosumeri 
and occasions no oppression to the dealer. When 
it is not so proportioned, but is the same upon all 
dealers, though in this case too it is finally paid by 
the consumer, yet it favours the great, and ocean 
sions some oppression to the small dealer. The tax 
of five shillings a week upon every hackney coacb, 
and that of ten shillings a year upon every hackney 
chair, so far as it is advanced by the different 
keepers of such coaches and chairs, is exactly 
enough proportioned to the extent of their respective 
dealings. It neither favours the great, nor oppressei 
the smaller dealer. The tax of twenty shillings a 
year for a licence to sell ale ; of forty shillings for a 
licence to sell spirituous liquors ; and of fi)rty shil- 
lings more for a licence to sell wine, being the same 
upon all retailers, must necessarily give some advan? 
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tage to the great, and occasion some oppression to 
the small dealers. The former must find it more 
easy to get hack the tax in the price of their goods 
than the latter. The moderation of the tax, how- 
ever, renders this inequality of less importance, and 
it may to many people appear not improper to give 
Bome discouragement to the multiplication of little 
ale-houses. The tax upon shops, it was intended, 
should be the same upon all shops. It could not 
well have been otherwise. It would have been im- 
possible to proportion with tolerable exactness the 
tax upon a shop to the extent of the trade carried 
on in it, without such an inquisition as would have 
been altogether insupportable in a free country. If 
the tax had been considerable, it would have op- 
pressed the small, and forced almost the whole re- 
tail trade into the hands of the great dealers. The 
competition of the former being taken away, the 
- latter would have enjoyed a monopoly of the trade ; 
and) like all other monopolists, would soon have com- 
bined to raise their profits much beyond what- was 
necessary for the payment of the tax. The final 
payment, instead of falling upon the shopkeeper, 
would have fallen upon the consumer, with a con- 
siderable overcharge to the profit of the shopkeeper. 
For these reasons, the project of a tax upon shops 
was laid aside, and in the room of it was substituted 
the subsidy 1759. 

What in France is called the personal taille is, 
•parhapti the most important tax upon the profits of 
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stock employed in agriculture that is levied in any 
part of Europe. 

In the disorderly state of Europe during the pre- 
valence of the feudal government, the sovereign was 
obliged to content himself with taxing those who 
were too weak to refuse to pay taxes. The great 
lords, though willing to assist him upon particular 
emergencies, refused to subject themselves to any 
constant tax, and he' was not strong enough to force 
them. The occupiers of land all over Europe were, 
the greater part of them, originally bondmen. 
Through the greater part of Europe they were gra- 
dually emancipated. Some of them acquired the 
property of landed estates which they held by some 
base or ignoble tenure, sometimes under the king, 
and sometimes under some other great lord, like 
the ancient copyholders of England. Others, with- 
out acquiring the property, obtained leases for terms 
of years, of the lands which they occupied under 
their lord, and thus became less dependent upon 
him. The great lords seem to have beheld the 
degree of prosperity and independency, which this 
inferior order of men had thus come to enjoy, with 
a malignant and contemptuous indignation, and 
willingly consented that the sovereign should tax 
them. In some countries this tax was confined to 
Jhft luida which were held in property by an ignoble 
i; and, in this case, the taiUe was said to be 
|t Hie land-tax established by the late king of 
Mid the taille in the provinces of Langu^ 
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docy Provence, Daupliine, and Brittany; in the 
l^enerality of Montauban, and in the elections of 
Agen and Condom, as well as in some other districts 
of France, are taxes upon lands held in property 
by an ignoble tenure. In other countries the tax 
was laid upon the supposed profits of all those who 
held in farm or lease lands belonging to other 
people, whatever might be the tenure by which the 
proprietor held them; and in this case the taille 
was said to be personal. In the greater part of 
those provinces of France, which are called the 
Countries of Elections, the taille is of this kind. 
The real taille, as it is imposed only upon a part of 
the lands of the country, is necessarily an unequal^ 
but it is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is 
60 upon some occasions. The personal taille, as it 
is intended to be proportioned to the profits of a 
certain class of people, which can only be guessed 
at, is necessarily both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France the personal taille at present (1775) 
annually imposed upon the twenty generalities, 
called the Countries of Elections, amounts to 
40,107,239 livres, ]6 sous*. The proportion in 
which this sum is assessed upon those different pro- 
Yincesy varies from year to year, according to the 
reports which are made to the king's council con- 
cerning the goodness or badness of the crops, as 
well as other circumstances, which may either in- 
crease or diminish their respective abilities to pay. 
£ach generality is divided into a certain number 

. * M^moire^ concemaat les Proits,. &c«, tome ii. p, IT**— A« 
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of elections, and the proportion in which the ram 
imposed npon the whole generality is divided amcmg 
those diflerent elections, Taries likewise from year 
to year, according to the reports made to the coun- 
cil concerning their respective abilities. It seems 
impossible that the council, with the best intentions, 
can ever proportion with tolerable exactness, either 
of those two assessments to the real abilities of the 
province or district upon which they are respectively 
laid. Ignorance and misinformation must always^ 
more or less, mislead the most upright council. The 
proportion which each parish ought to support of 
what is assessed upon the whole election, and that 
which each individual ought to support of what is 
assessed upon his particular parish, are both in the 
same manner varied, from year to year, according 
as circumstances are supposed to require. These 
circumstances are judged of, in the one case, by the 
officers of the election; in the other, by those of 
the parish; and both the one and the other are, 
more or less, under the direction and influence of 
the intendant. Not only ignorance and misinform 
mation, but friendship, party animosity, and private 
resentment, are said frequently to mislead such as- 
sessors. No man subject to such a tax, it is evident, 
can ever be certain, before he is assessed, of what 
he is to pay. He cannot even be certain after he is 
assessed: If any person has been taxed who ought 
to have been exempted ; or if any person has been 
taxed beyond his proportion, though both must pay 
ki the mean time, yet if they complain, and make 
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good their complaints, the whole parish is reimposed 
next year in order to reimburse them. If any of 
the contributors become bankrupt or insolvent, the 
collector is oblig^ed to advance his tax, and the 
whole parish is reimposed next year in order to 
reimburse the collector. If the collector himself 
should become bankrupt, the parish which elects 
him must answer for his conduct to the receiver^ 
general of the election. But, as it might be trouble- 
some for the receiver to prosecute the whole parish, 
be takes at his choice five or six of the richest con^ 
tributors, and obliges them to make good what had 
been lost by the insolvency of the collector. The 
parish is afterwards reimposed in order to reimburse 
those five or six. Such reimpositions are always 
over and above the taille of the particular year in 
vhich they are laid on. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of stock 
in a particular branch of trade, the traders are all 
careful to bring no more goods to market than what 
they can sell at a price sufficient to reimburse them 
for advancing the tax. Some of them withdraw a 
part of their stocks from the trade, and the market 
is more sparingly supplied than before. The price 
of the goods rises, and the final payment of the tax 
falls upon the consumer. But when a tax is im-* 
posed upon the profits of stock employed in agricul- 
ture, it is not the interest of the farmers to withdraw 
any part of their stock from that employment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for which 
)ie pays rent. For the proper cultivation of this 

2a2 
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land a certain quantity of stock is necessary ; and 
by withdrawing: any part of this necessary quantity, 
the farmer is not likely to be more able to pay either 
the rent or the tax. In order to pay the tas, it can 
never be his interest to diminish the quantity of his 
produce, nor consequently to supply the market 
more sparingly than before. The tax, therefore, 
will never enable him to raise the price of his pro* 
duce, so as to reimburse himself by throwing the 
final payment upon the consumer. The farmer, 
however, must have his reasonable profit as well as 
every other dealer, otherwise he must give up the 
trade. After the imposition of a tax of this kind, 
he can get this reasonable profit only by paying 
less rent to the landlord. The more he is obliged 
to pay in the way of tax, the less he can afibrd to 
pay in the way of rent. A tax of this kind imposed 
during the currency of a lease may, no doubt, dis- 
tress or ruin the farmer. Upon the renewal of the 
lease it must always fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille takes 
place, the farmer is commonly assessed in proportion 
to the stock which he appears to employ in cultiva- 
tion. He is, upon this account, frequently afraid 
to have a good team of horses or oxen, but en- 
deavours to cultivate with the meanest and most 
wretched instruments of husbandry that he can. 
Such is his distrust in the justice of his assessors, 
that he counterfeits poverty, and wishes to appear 
scarce able to pay any thing, for fear of being obliged 
to pay too much. By this miserable policy he does 
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not, perhaps, always consult his own interest in the 
most effectual manner ; and he probably loses more 
by the diminution of his produce than he saves by 
that of his tax. Though, in consequence of this 
wretched cultivation, the market is, no doubt, some- 
what worse supplied; yet the small rise of price 
which this may occasion, as it is not likely even to 
indemnify the farmer for the diminution of his pro- 
duce, it is still less likely to enable him to pay more 
rent to the landlord. The public, the farmer, the 
landlord, all suffer more or less by this degraded 
cultivation. That the personal taille tends, in many 
different ways, to discourage cultivation, and conse- 
quently to dry up the principal source of the wealth 
pf every great country, I have already had occasion 
io observe in the third book of this Inquiry, 

What are called poll-taxes in the southern pro- 
vinces of North America, and in the West Indian 
islands, annual taxes of so much a head upon every 
negro, are properly taxes upon the profits of a cer- 
tain species of stock employed in agriculture. As 
the planters are, the greater part of them, both far- 
mers and landlords, the final payment of the tax falls 
•upon them in their quality of landlords wijthout ^ny 
retribution. 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bondmen em- 
ployed in cultivation seem anciently to have been 
li^pmmon all over Europe. There subsists at present 
ji tax pf this kind in the empire of Russia. It is 
probably upon this account that poll-taxes of all 
l^ifids l^s^ve oflen been represent^ as jb^ges of 
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slavery. Every tax, however, is to the person who 
pays it a badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It 
denotes that he is subject to government, indeed^ 
but that, as he has some property, he cannot himself 
be the property of a master. A poll-tax upon slaves 
is altogether different from a poll-tax upon freemen. 
The latter is paid by the persons upon whom it is 
imposed ; the former by a different set of persons. 
The latter is either altogether arbitrary or altog^ether 
unequal, and in most cases is both the one and the 
other ; the former, though in some respects unequal, 
different slaves being of different values, is in no 
respect arbitrary. Every master who knows the 
number of his own slaves, knows exactly what h^ 
has to pay. Those different taxes, however, being 
called by the same name, have been considered as of 
the same nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are imposed upon 
men and maid servants, are taxes, not upon stock, 
but upon expense; and so far resemble the taxes 
upon consumable commodities. The tax of a guinea 
a head for every man servant, which has lately been 
imposed in Great Britain, is of the same kind. It 
falls heaviest upon the middling rank. A man of 
two hundred a year may keep a single man servant. 
A man of ten thousand a year will not keep fifty. 
It does not affect the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of stock in particular em- 
ployments can never affect the interest of money. 
Nobody will lend his money for less interest to those 
who exercise the taxed, than to those who exercise 
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the untaxed employments. Taxes upon the revenue 
arising from stock in all employments, where the 
government attempts to levy them with any degree 
of exactness, will, in many cases, fall upon the 
interest of money. The Vingti^rae, or twentieth 
penny, in France, is a tax of the same kind with 
what is called the land-tax in England, and is as« 
sessed, in the same manner, upon the revenue aris-^ 
ing from land, houses, and stock. So far as it 
affects stock it is assessed, though not with great 
rigour, yet with much more exactness than that 
part of the land-tax of England which is imposed 
upon the same fund. It, in many cases, falls alto- 
gether upon the interest of money. Money is fre- 
quently sunk in France upon what are called con- 
tracts for the constitution of a rent ; that is, perpe- 
tual annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon payment of the sum originally advanced, but 
of which this redemption is not exigible by the cre- 
ditor except in particular cases. The Yingti^me 
seems not to have raised the rate of those annuities^ 
though it is exactly levied upon them all. 

Appendix to Articles I. and II. 

Taxes upon the capital Value of Landt Houses, 

and Slock, 

While property remains in the possession of the 
same person, whatever permanent taxes may have 
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been imposed upon it, they have never been in- 
tended to diminish or take away any part of its 
capital value, but only some part of the revenue 
arising from it. But when property changes bands, 
when it is transmitted either from tbe dead to the 
living, or from the living to the living, siicb taies 
have frequently been imposed upon it as necessa- 
rily take away some part of its capital value. 

The transference of all sorts of property from the 
dead to the living, and that of immoveable property, 
of lands and houses, from the living to the living, 
are transactions which are in their nature either 
public and notorious, or such ■ as cannot be long 
ooncealed* Such transactions, tberefiire, may he 
taied directly. The transference of atock or move- 
able property, from the living to the living, by the 
lending of money, is frequently a secret transaction, 
and may always be made so. It cannot easily, 
therefore, be taxed directly. It has been taxed in- 
directly in two different ways; first, by requiring 
^at the deed, containing the obligation to repay, 
should be written upon paper or parcbmeiit which 
had paid a certain stamp-duty, otherwise not to be 
valid; secondly, by requiring, under the like pe- 
nalty of invalidity, that it should be recorded either 
in a public or secret register, and by imposing cer- 
tain duties upon such registration. Stamp-duties 
and duties of registration have frequently been im- 
posed likewise upon the deeds transferring property 
of all kinds from the dead to the living, and upon 
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those transferring immoveable property from the liv-' 
ing to the living ; transactions which might easily* 
have been taxed directly. 

The Vicesima Hereditatum, the twentieth penny 
of inheritances, imposed by Augustus upon the an- 
cient Romans, was a tax upon the transference of 
property from the dead to the living. Dion Cas* 
sius*, the author who writes concerning it the least 
indistinctly, says, that it was imposed upon all sue* 
cessions, legacies, and donations, in case of death, 
except upon those to the nearest relations, and to 
the poor. 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon sue- 
cessions f. Collateral successions are taxed, accord- 
ing to the degree of relation, from five to thirty per 
cent, upon the whole value of the succession. Tes* 
tamentary donations, or legacies to collaterals, are 
subject to the like duties. Those from husband to 
wife, or from wife to husband, to the fiftieth penny 
The Luctuosa Hereditas, the mournful succession 
of ascendants to descendants, to the twentieth penny 
only. Direct successions, or those of descendants 
to ascendants, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to such of his children as live in the same house 
with him, is seldom attended with any increase, and 
frequently with a considerable diminution of re- 

* Lib. 55. See also Barman de Vectigalitms Pop. Rom» 
cap. xi. and Bouchaud de I'impdt da vingtieme sur lei suc- 
cessions. — A. 

f See M^moires concemant les Droiti, &c tome ft p* 
226.~A. 
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venue ; by the lo&s of bis industiry^ of lus office, or 
of some life-rent estate, of which be may Imve been 
in possession. That tax would be cruel and oppres- 
sive which aggravated their loss by taking from 
them any part of his succession, [t may, howe?er, 
sometimes be otherwise with those children who, in 
the language of the Roman law, are said to be eman-^ 
cipated ; in that of the Scotch law, to be foris-fiuni- 
liated; that is, who have received their portion, 
have got families of their own, and are supported by 
funds separate and independent of those of their 
father. Whatever part of his successioii might 
come to such children would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might therefore, perhaps, withoat 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties of 
this kind, be liable to some tax. 

The casualties of the feudal law were taxes upon 
the transference of land, both from the dead to 
the living, and from the living to the living. In 
ancient times they constituted in every part of Eu- 
rope one of the principal branches of the revenue of 
the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the crown 
paid a certain duty, generally a year's rent, upon 
receiving the investiture of the estate. If the heir 
•was a minor, the whole rents of the estate, during 
the continuance of the minority, devolved to the 
-superior without any other charge, besides the main- 
tenance of the minor, and the payment of the widow's 
dower, when there happened to be a dowager upon 
the land. When the minor came to be of age, ano- 
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ther tax, called Relief, wds still due to the superior, 
wliich generally amounted likewise to a year's rent; 
A long minority, which in the present times so fee* 
quently disburdens a great estate of all its incum- 
brances, and restores the family to their ancient 
splendour, could iii those times have no such efiTect. 
The waste, and not the disincumbrance of the estate, 
was the common effect of a long minority. 

By the feudal law the vassal could not alienate 
without the consent of his superior, who generally 
extorted a fine or composition for granting it. This 
fine, which was at first arbitrary, came in many 
countries to be regulated at a certain portion of the 
price of the land. In some countries, where the 
greater part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of land 
still continues to make a very considerable branch 
of the revenue of the sovereign. In the canton of 
Berne it is so high as a sixth part of the price of all 
noble fiefs; and a tenth part of that of all ignoble 
ones*. In the canton of Lucerne the tax upon the 
sale of lands is not universal, and takes place only 
in certain districts. But if any person sells his land, 
in order to remove out of the territory, he pays ten 
per cent, upon the whole price of the sale f. Taxes 
of the same kind, upon the sale either of all lands, 
t)r of lands held by certain tenures, take place in 
many other countries, and make a more or less 
considerable branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 

*** M^moires concemaat 1m DroitS) &0k tome i* p« 154»-- A. 
t Id. p» 167-— A. 
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Such transactions may be taxed indirectly^ by 
means either of stamp-duties, or of duties upon re- 
gistration ; and those duties either may or may not 
be proportioned to the value of the subject which is 
transferred. 

In Great Britain the stamp duties are higher or 
lower, not so much according to the value of the 
property transferred (an eighteen-penny or half- 
crown stamp being sufficient upon a bond for the 
largest sum of money) as according to the nature 
of the deed. The highest do not exceed six pounds 
upon every sheet of paper, or skin of parchment; 
and these high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the subject. 
There are in Great Britain no duties on the re- 
gistration of deeds or writings, except the fees of 
the officers who keep the register; and these are 
seldprn more than a reasonable recompense for 
their labour. The crown derives no revenue from 
them. 

In Holland^ there are both stamp-duties and 
duties upon registration ; which in some cases are, 
and in some are not proportioned to the value of the 
property transferred. All testaments must be writ- 
ten upon stamped paper of which the price is pro- 
portioned to the property disposed of, so that there 
are stamps which cost from three pence, or three 
stivers a sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to 

•» M^moires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 223^ 224, 
225,— A. 
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About tweuty-Beven pounds ten shillings of our 
money. . If the stamp is of an inferior price to what 
the testator ought to have made use of, his succes- 
sion is confiscated. This is over and above all 
their other taxes on succession. Except bills of ex- 
change, and some other mercantile bills, all other 
deeds, bonds, and contracts, are subject to a stamp- 
duty. This duty, however, does not rise in pro- 
portion to the value of the subject. All sales of 
Jand and of houses, and all mortgages upon either, 
must be registered, and, upon registration, pay a 
duty to the state of two and a half per cent, upon 
the amount of the price or of the mortgage. This 
duty is extended to the sale of all ships and vessels 
of. more than two tons burthen, whether decked or 
undecked. These, it seems, are considered as a 
sort of houses upon the water. The sale of move- 
ables, when it is ordered by a court of justice, is 
-subject to the like duty of two and a half per cent. 

In France there are both stamp-duties and duties 
upon registration. The former are considered as a 
branch of the aides or excise, and, in the provinces 
where those duties take place, are levied by the ex- 
cise officers. The latter are considered as a branch 
of the domain of the crown, and are levied by a 
different set of officers. 

Those modes of taxation, by stamp-duties and 

by duties upon registration, are of very modem 

G invention. In. the course of little more than a 

century, however, stamp-duties have, in Europe, 

Ji>ecome almost universaly and duties upon regis* 
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tration extremely common. There is no art whidi 
one government sooner learns of another, than 
that of draining money from the pockets of tbt 
people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living, fall finally, as well as imme* 
diately, upon the persons to whom the pn^rty is 
transferred. Taxes upon the sale of land fall al- 
together upon the seller. The seller is almost 
always under the necessity of selling, and must, 
therefore, take such a price as he can get The 
buyer is scarce ever imder the necessity of bnyinf, 
and will, therefore, only give such a price as he 
likes. He considers what the land will cost him ii 
tax and price together. The more he is obliged te 
pay in the way of tax, the less he will be disposed 
to give in the way of price. Such taxes, therefore, 
fall almost always upon a necessitous person, and 
must, therefore, be frequently very cruel and op- 
pressive. Taxes upon the sale of new-built houses, 
where the building is sold without the ground, fall 
generally upon the buyer, because the builder must 
generally have his profit; otherwise he must give 
up the trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, 
the buyer must generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon the sale of old houses, for the same reason 
as those upon the sale of land, fall generally upon 
the seller ; whom in most cases, either conveniency 
or necessity obliges to sell. The number of new- 
built houses that are annually brought to market, 
is more or less regulated by the demand% Unleff 
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the demand U such as to afford the builder his pro? 
fit, after paying all expenses, he will build no more 
houses. The number of old houses which happen 
at any time to come to market is regulated by ac- 
cidents of which the greater part have no relation 
to the demand. Two or three great bankruptcies 
In a mercantile town, will bring many houses to 
sale, which must be sold for what can be got for 
them. Taxes upon the sale of ground-rents fall 
altogether upon the seller ; for the same reason as 
those upon the sale of land. Stamp-duties, and 
duties upon the registration of bonds and contracts 
for borrowed money, fall altogether upon the bor- 
rower, and, in fact, are always paid by him. Duties 
of the same kind upon law proceedings fall upon 
the suitors. They reduce to both the capital value 
4>f the subject in dispute. The more it costs to acf 
quire any property, the less must be the net value 
.#f it when acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property of 
every kind, so far as they diminish the capital value 
of that property, tend to diminish the funds des- 
tined for the maintenance of productive labour. 
■They are all more or less unthrifty taxes that in- 
crease the revenue of the sovereign, which seldom 
: maintains any but unproductive labourers; at the 
expense of the capital of the people, which main- 
,tains none but productive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned to 
the value of the property transferred, are still un- 
equal; the frequency of transference not being 

2b2 
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always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is the 
case with the greater part of the stamp-duties, and 
duties of registration, they are still more so. They 
are in no respect arbitrary, but are or may be in all 
cases perfectly clear and certain. Though they 
sometimes fall upon the person who is not very able 
to pay ; the time of payment is in most cases suf- 
ficiently convenient for him. When the jmyment 
becomes due, he must in most cases have the money 
to pay. They are levied with very little expense, 
and in general subject the contributors to no other 
inconveniency besides always the unavoidable one 
of paying the tax. 

In France the stamp-duties are not much com* 
plained of. Those of registration, which they call 
the Contr61e, are. They give occasion, it is pre- 
tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
farmers-general who collect the tax, which is in a 
great measure arbitrary and uncertain. In the 
greater part of the libels which have been written 
against the present system of finances in France, 
the abuses of the Contr6le make a principal article. 
Uncertainty, however, does not seem to be neces- 
sarily inherent in the nature of such taxes. If the 
popular complaints are well founded, the abuse 
must arise, not so much from the nature of the tax, 
as from the want of precision and distinctness in 
the words of the edicts or laws which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of 
all rights upon immoveable property, as it gives 
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great security both to creditors and purchasers, it 
extremely advantageous to the public. That of the 
greater part of deeds of other kinds is frequently 
inconvenient and even dangerous to individuals, 
without any advantage to the public. All regis- 
ters which, it is acknowledged, ought to be kept 
secret, ought certainly never to exist. The credit 
of individuals ought certainly never to depend upon 
so very slender a security as the probity and reli- 
gion of the inferior officers of revenue. But where 
the fees of registration have been made a source of 
revenue to the sovereign, register offices have com-> 
monly been multiplied without end, both for the 
deeds which ought to be registered, and for those 
which ought not. In France there are several dif- 
ferent sorts of secret registers. This abuse, though 
not perhaps a necessary, it must be acknowledged, 
is a very natural effect of such taxes. 

Such stamp-duties as those in England upon 
cards and dice, upon newspapers and periodical 
pamphlets, &c., are properly taxes upon consump- 
tion ; the final payment falls upon the persons who 
use or consume such commodities. Such stamp- 
duties as those upon licences to retail ale, wine, and 
spirituous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall 
iqwn the profits of the retailers, are Ukewise finally 
paid by the consumers of those liquors. Such taxes, 
though called by the same name, and levied by the 
same officers and in the same manner with the 
stamp-duties above mentioned upon the transference 

2b3 
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of property, are however of a quite different naiore, 
and fail upon quite different funds. 



Article III. 
Taxes upon the Wages of Labour » 

The wages of the inferior classes of workmen, I 
have endeavoured to show in the first book, aie 
everywhere necessarily regulated by two difierent 
circumstances ; the demand for labour, and the or- 
dinary or average price of provisions. The demand 
for labour, according as it happens to be either in- 
creasing, stationary, or declining ; or to require an 
increasing, stationary, or declining population, rega- 
lates the subsistence of the labourer, and determines 
in what degree it shall be, either liberal, moderate, 
or scanty. The ordinary or average price of pro- 
visions determines the quantity of money which 
must be paid to the workman in order to enable him, 
one year with another, to purchase this liberal, mo- 
derate, or scanty subsistence. While the demand 
for labour and the price of provisions, therefore, 
remain the same, a direct tax upon the wages of 
labour can have no other effect than to raise them 
somewhat higher than the tax. Let us suppose, for 
example, that in a particular place the demand ibr 
labour and the price of provisions were such, as to 
render ten shillings a week the ordinary wages of 
labour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four shillings 
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in the pound, was imposed upon wages. If the de-* 
mand for labour and the price of provisions remained 
the same, it would still be necessary that the labourer 
should in that place earn such a subsistence as could 
be bought only for ten shillings a week, or that after 
paying the tax he should have ten shillings a week 
free wages. But in order to leave him such free 
wages after paying such a tax, the price of labour 
l^ust in that place soon rise, not to twelve shillings 
a week only, but to twelve and sixpence ; that is, 
in order to enable him to pay a tax of one-fifth, his 
wages must necessarily soon rise, not one-fifth part 
only, but one-fourth. Whatever was the proportion 
of the tax, the wages of labour must in all cases rise, 
not only in that proportion, but in a higher propor-^ 
tion» 'Jf the tax, for example, was one-tenth, the 
wages of labour must necessarily soon rise, not one* 
tenth part only, but one-eighth. 

.A direct tax upon the wages of labour, therefore, 
though the labourer might perhaps pay it out of his 
hand, could not properly be said to be even advanced 
by him ; at least if the demand for labour and the 
average price of provisions remained the same after 
the tax as before it. In all such cases, not only the 
tax, but something more than the tax, would in 
reality be advanced by the person who immediately 
employed him. The final payment would in differ- 
ent cases fall upon different persons. The rise 
which such a tax might occasion in the wages of 
manufacturing labour would be advanced by the 
master manufacturer^ who would bQl\x \)ft c^Na^^\ 
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• 
and obliged to charge it, with a profit, upon HSm 

price of his goods. The final payment of this riie 
of wages, therefore, together with the additional 
profit of the master manufacturer, would fall upon 
the consumer. The rise which such a tax might 
occasion in the wages of country labour would be 
advanced by the farmer, who, in order to maintain 
the same number of labourers as before, would be 
obliged to employ a greater capital; In order to 
get back this greater capital, together with the ordi- 
nary profits of stock, it would be necessary that he 
should retain a larger portion, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the price of a larger portion, of the pro* 
duce of the land, and consequently that he should 
pay less rent to the landlord. The final payment 
of this rise of wages, therefore, would in this case 
fall upon the landlord, together with the additional 
profit of the farmer who had advanced it. In all 
cases a direct tax upon the wages of labour must, 
in the long run, occasion both a greater reduction 
in the rent of land, and a greater rise in the price 
of manufactured goods, than would have followed 
from the proper assessment of a sum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of land, and 
partly upon consumable commodities. 

If direct taxes upon the wages of labour have not 
always occasioned a proportionable rise in those 
wages, it is because they have generally occasioned 
a considerable fall in the demand for labour. The 
declension of industry, the decrease of emj^yment 
for the poor, the diminution of the annuyd produce 
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of the land and labour of the country, have gene- 
rally been the effects of such taxes. In consequence 
of them, however, the price of labour must always 
be higher than it otherwise would have been in the 
actual state of the demand : and this enhancement 
of price, together with the profit of those who ad- 
vance it, must always be finally paid by the land, 
lords and consumers. 

A tax upon the wages of country labour does nol 
raise the price of the rude produce of land in pro- 
portion to the tax ; for the same reason that a tax 
upon the farmer's profit does not raise that price in 
that proportion. 

Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, how- 
ever, they take place in many countries. In France 
that part of the taille which is charged upon the in- 
tlustry of workmen and day-labourers in country vil- 
lages, is properly a tax of this kind. Their wages 
are computed according to the common rate of the 
district in which they reside, and that they may be 
as little liable as possible to any overcharge, their 
-yearly gains are estimated at no more than two hun- 
dred working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according to 
different circumstances, of which the collector or the 
commissary, whom the intendant appoints to assist 
him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in consequence 
of the alteration in the system of finances which was 
begun in 1748, a very heavy tax is imposed upon 
ihe industry of artificers. They are divided into 
•^ M^molres ooncernant lea Droits, &c., torn. ii. p« 108.-^A. 
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four classes. The highest class pay a fanndred 
florins a year ; which, at two-and-twenty pence hilf- 
penoy a florin, amounts to 9/. 7«. 6d, The second 
class are taxed at seventy; the third at fifly; and 
the fourth, comprehending artificers in villages, and 
the lowest class of those in towns, at twenty-five 
florins*. 

The recompense of ingenious artists and of men 
of liberal professions, I have endeavoured to show 
in the first book, necessarily keeps a certain propo^ 
tion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax 
upon this recompense, therefore, could have no other 
effect than to raise it somewhat higher than in pro- 
portion to the tax. If it did not rise in this manner, 
the ingenious arts and the liberal professions, being 
no longer upon a level with other trades, would be 
so much deserted that they would soon return to 
that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like those of 
trades and professions, regulated by the free com- 
petition of the market, and do not, therefore, always 
bear a just proportion to what the nature of the 
employment requires. They are, perhaps, in most 
countries, higher than it requires ; the persons who 
have the administration of government being gene- 
rally disposed to reward both themselves and their 
immediate dependants rather more than enough. 
The emoluments of offices, therefore, can in most 
cases very well bear to be taxed. The persons, be- 
sides, who enjoy public offices, especially the more 
* M^moires concemant les Droits, &c, torn. iii. p. 87,— A. 
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lucrative, are in all countries the objects of general 
envy; and a tax upon their emoluments, even though 
it should be somewhat higher than upon any other 
sort of revenue, is always a very popular tax. In 
£ngland, for example, when by the land-tax every 
other sort of revenue was supposed to be assessed 
at four shillings in the pound, it was very popular 
to lay a real tax of five shillings and sixpence in the 
pound upon the salaries of offices which exceeded A 
hundred pounds a year; the pensions of the younger 
branches of the royal family, the pay of the officers 
of the army and navy, and a few others less ob- 
noxious to envy, excepted. There are in England 
no other direct taxes upon the wages of labour. 



Article IV. 

Taxes which^ it is intended^ should fall indifferenily 
upon every different Species of Revenue. 

The taxes which, it is intended, should fall indif^ 
ferently upon every different species of revenue, are 
capitation taxes, and taxes upon consumable com- 
modities. These must be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may possess ; from 
the rent of their land, from the profits of their stock, 
or from the wages of their labour. 

Capitation Taxes, 
Captation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion 
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them to the fortune or revenae of each contributor, 
become altogether arbitrary. The state of a man's 
fortune varies from day to day, and without an in- 
quisition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed 
at least once every year, can only be guessed at 
His assessment, therefore, must in most cases de- 
pend upon the good or bad humour of his assessors, 
and must, therefore, be altogether arbitrary and un- 
certain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned not to 
the supposed fortune, but to the rank of each contri- 
butor, become altogether unequal; the degrees of 
fortune being frequently unequal in the same degree 
of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render 
them equal, become altogether arbitrary and uncer- 
tain ; and if it is attempted to render them certain 
and not arbitrary, become altogether luiequal. Let 
the tax be light or heavy, uncertainty is always a 
great grievance. In a light tax a considerable de- 
gree of inequality may be supported; in a heavy 
one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place in 
England during the reign of William III., the con- 
tributors were, the greater part of them, assessed 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, esquires, gende- 
men, the eldest and youngest sons of peers, &c. All 
shopkeepers and tradesmen worth more than three 
hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of them, 
■were subject to the same assessment; how great 
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soever ii]ig:ht be the difference in their fortunes. 
Their rank was more considered than their fortune. 
Several of those who in the first poll-tax were rated 
according to their supposed fortune, were afterwards 
rated according to their rank. Serjeants, attorneys, 
and proctors at law, who in the first poll-tax were 
assessed at three shillings in the pound of their sup- 
posed income, were afterwards assessed as gentlemen. 
In the assessment of a tax which was not very heavy, 
a considerable degree of inequality had been found 
less insupportable than any degree of uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied in France 
without any interruption since the beginning of the 
present century, the highest orders of people are 
rated according tu iheir rank by an invariable tariff; 
the lower orders of people, according to what is sup- 
posed to be their fortune, by an assessment which 
/Varies from year to year. The officers of the king's 
court, the judges and other officers in the superior 
courts of justice, the officers of the troops, &c., are 
assessed in the first manner. The inferior ranks of 
people in the provinces are assessed in the second. 
In France the great easily submit to a considerable 
degree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it 
affects them, is not a very heavy one; but could 
not brook the arbitrary assessment of an intendant. 
The inferior ranks of people must, in that country, 
suffer patiently the usage which their superiors 
think proper to give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the sum which had been expected from them, 

VOL. v. 2 c 
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or which, it was supposed, they might have produced, 
had they been exactly levied. In France the capi- 
tation always produces the sum expected from it 
The mild government of England, when it assessed 
the different ranks of people to the poll-tax, contented 
itself with what that assessment happened to pro- 
duce; and required no compensation for the loss 
which the state might sustain either by those who 
could not pay, or by those who would not pay (for 
there were many such), and who, by the indulgent 
execution of the law, were not forced to pay. The 
more severe government of France assesses upon 
each generality a certain sum, which the intendant 
must find as he can. If any province complains of 
being assessed too high, it may, in the assessment 
of next year, obtain an abatement proportioned to 
the overcharge of the year before. But it must pay 
in the mean time. The intendant, in order to be 
sure of finding the sum assessed upon his generality, 
was empowered to assess it in a larger sum, that 
the failure or inability of some of the contributors 
might be compensated by the overcharge of the 
rest; and till 1765, the fixation of this surplus as- 
sessment was left altogether to his discretion. In 
tliat year indeed the council assumed this power to 
itself. In the capitation of the provinces, it is ob- 
served by the perfectly well-informed author erf the 
Memoirs upon the Impositions in France, the pro- 
portion which falls upon the nobility, and upon 
those whose privileges exempt them from the taille, 
is the least considerable. The largest &Jls upon 
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those subject to the taille, who are assessed to the 
capitation at so much a pound of what they pay to 
that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied upon 
the lower ranks of people, are direct taxes upon the 
wages of labour, and are attended with all the in- 
conveniencies of such taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expense ; and, 
where they are rigorously exacted, afford a very sure 
revenue to the state. It is upon this account that 
In countries where the ease, comfort, and security 
of the inferior ranks of people are little attended to, 
capitation taxes are very common. It is in general, 
however, but a small part of the public revenue, 
which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn from 
such taxes ; and the greatest sum which they have 
ever afforded, might always have been found in 
some other way much more convenient to the people. 

Taxes upon consumable Commodities, 

The impossibility of taxing the people, in propor- 
tion to their revenue, by any capitation, seems to 
have given occasion to the invention of taxes upon 
consumable commodities. The state not knowing 
how to tax, directly and proportionably, the revenue 
of its subjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly by 
axing their expense, which, it is supposed, will in 
most eases be nearly in proportion to their revenue. 
Their expense is taxed by taxing the consumable 
commodities upon which it is laid out. 

2c2 
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Consumable commodities are either necessaries 
or luxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only the com* 
modities which are indispensably necessary for the 
support of life, but whatever the custom of the 
country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of the lowest order, to be without A linen 
shirt, for example, is, strictly speaking, not a neces- 
sary of life. The Greeks and Romans lived, I sup- 
pose, very comfortably, though they had no linen. 
But in the present times, through the greater part 
of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would be 
ashamed to appear in public without a linen shirt, 
the want of which would be supposed to denote that 
disgraceful degree of poverty, which, it is presumed, 
nobody can well fall into without extreme bad con- 
duct. Custom, in the same manner, has rendered 
leather shoes a necessary of life in England. Tht 
poorest creditable person of either sex would b 
ashamed to appear in public without them. I 
Scotland, custom has rendered them a necessary 
life to the lowest order of men ; but not to the sar 
order of women, who may, without any discrec 
walk about bare-footed. In France they are nee 
saries neither to men nor to women; the lof 
rank of both sexes appearing there publicly witl 
any discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes, and s^ 
times barefooted. Under necessaries, therefo 
comprehend, not only those things which n; 
but those things which the established rules c 
ceucy have rendered necessary to the lowest 
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of people. All other thinjrs I call luxuries ; with- 
out meaning, by this appellation, to throw the 
smallest degree of reproach upon the temperate use 
of them. Beer and ale, for example, in Great 
Britain, and wine, even in the wine countries, I call 
luxuries. A man of any rank may, without any re- 
proach, abstain totally from tasting such liquors. 
Nature does not render them necessary for the sup- 
port of life ; and custom nowhere renders it inde- 
cent to live without them. 

As the wages of labour are every where regulated, 
partly by the demand for it, and partly by the ave- 
rage price of the necessary articles of subsistence ; 
whatever raises this average price must necessarily 
raise those wages ; so that the labourer may still be 
dble to purchase that quantity of those necessary 
articles which the state of the demand for labour, 
whether increasing, stationary, or declining, requires 
that he should have^. A tax upon those articles 
necessarily raises their price somewhat higher than 
the amount of the tax, because the dealer, who ad- 
vances the tax, must generally get it back with a 
profit. Such a tax must, therefore, occasion a rise 
in the wages of labour proportionable to this rise 
of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life, 
operates exactly in the same manner as a direct tax 
upon the wages of labour. The labourer, though 
he may pay it out of his hand, cannot, for any con- 
siderable time at least, be properly said even to ad- 

♦ See Book I. Chap. 8^ 

2c3 
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Yance it. It must always in the long run be ad- 
vanced to him by his immediate employer in the 
advanced rate of liis wages. His employer, if he is 
a manufacturer, will charge upon the price of his 
goods this rise of wages, together with a profit ; so 
that the final payment of the tax, together with this 
overcharge, will fall upon the consumer. If his 
employer is a farmer, the final payment, together 
with a like overcharge, will fall upon the rent of the 
landlord. 

It is otherwise with taxes upon what I call lux- 
uries; even upon those of the poor. The rise in 
the price of the taxed commodities will not necessa- 
rily occasion any rise in the wages of labour. A 
tax upon tobacco, for example, though a luxury of 
the poor as well as of the rich, will not raise wages. 
Though it is taxed in England at three times, and 
in France at fifteen times its original price, those 
high duties seem to have no effect upon the wages 
of labour. The same thing may be said of the 
taxes upon tea and sugar ; which in England and 
Holland have become luxuries of the lowest ranks 
of people ; and of those upon chocolate, which in 
Spain is said to have become so. The different 
taxes which in Great Britain have in the course of 
the present century been imposed upon spirituous 
liquors, are not supposed to have had any effect 
upon the wages of labour. The rise in the price of 
porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three shil- 
lings upon the barrel of strong beer, has not raised 
the wages of common labour in London. These 
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were about ei^hteenpence and twentypence a day 
before the tax, and they are not more now. 

The high price of such commodities does not ne- 
cessarily diminish the ability of the inferior ranks of 
people to bring up families. Upon the sober and 
industrious poor, taxes upon such commodities act 
as sumptuary laws, and dispose them either to mode- 
rate, or to refrain altogether from the use of super- 
fluities which they can no longer easily afford. Their 
ability to bring up families, in consequence of this 
forced frugality, instead of being diminished, is fre- 
quently, perhaps. Increased by the tax. It is the 
sober and industrious poor who generally bring up 
the most numerous families, and who principally 
supply the demand for useful labour. All the poor 
indeed are not sober and industrious, and the disso- 
lute and disorderly might continue to indulge them- 
selves in the use of such commodities after this rise 
of price in the same manner as before ; without re- 
garding the distress which this indulgence might 
bring upon their families. Such disorderly persons, 
however, seldom rear up numerous families; their 
children generally perishing from neglect, misma- 
nagement, and the scantiness or unwholesomeness 
of their food. If by the strength of their constitu- 
tion they survive the hardships to which the bad 
conduct of their parents exposes them ; yet the ex- 
ample of that bad conduct commonly corrupts their 
morals; so that, instead of being useful to society 
by their industry, they become public nuisances by 
their vices and disorders. Though the advanced 
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price of the luxuries of the poor, therefore, might 
increase somewhat the distress of such disorderly 
families, and therehy diminish somewhat their abi- 
lity to bring up children; it would not probably 
diminish much the useful population of the country. 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, un- 
less it is compensated by a proportionable rise in the 
wages of labour, must necessarily diminish more or 
less the' ability of the poor to bring up numerous 
families, and consequently to supply the demand 
for useful labour; whatever may be the state of that 
demand, whether increasing, stationary, or declining; 
or such as requires an increasing, stationary, or de-' 
dining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise 
the price of any other commodities except that of 
the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necessaries, by 
raising the wages of labour, necessarily tend to raise 
the price of all manufactures, and consequently to 
diminish the extent of their sale and consumption. 
Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by the consumers 
of the commodities taxed, without any retribution. 
They fall indifferently upon every species of revenue, 
the wages of labour, the profits of stock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as 
they affect the labouring poor, are finally paid, partly 
by landlords in the diminished rent of their lands, 
and partly by rich consumers, whether landlords or 
others, in the advanced price of manufactured goods; 
and always with a <;onsiderable overcharge. The 
advanced price of such manufactures as are real 
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necessaries of life, and are destined for the consump- 
tion of the poor, of coarse woollens, for example, 
must be compensated to the poor by a farther ad- 
Yancement of their wages. The middling and su- 
perior ranks of people, if they understood their own 
interest, ought always to oppose all taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, as well as all direct taxes upon 
the wages of labour. The final payment of both 
one and the other falls altogether upon themselves, 
and always with a considerable overcharge. They 
fall heaviest upon the landlords, who always pay in 
a double capacity ; in that of landlords, by the re- 
duction of their rent; and in that of rich consumers, 
by the increase of their expense. The observation 
of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods, sometimes repeated and 
accumulated four or five times, is perfectly just with 
regard to taxes upon the necessaries of life. In the 
price of leather, for example, you must pay, not only 
for the tax upon the leather of your own shoes, but 
for a part of that upon those of the shoemaker and 
the tanner. You must pay too for the tax upon 
the salt, upon the soap, and upon the candles which 
those workmen consume while employed in your 
service, and for the tax upon the leather, which the 
salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
consume while employed in their service. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the 
necessaries of life are those upon the four commo- 
dities just now mentioned, salt, leather, soap, and 
candles. 
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Salt is a very ancient and a very universal subject 
of taxation. It was taxed amonp the Romans, and 
it is so at present in, I believe, every part of Europe. 
The quantity annually consumed fay any individual 
is so small, and may be purchased so g^radually, that 
nobody, it seems to have been thought, could feel 
very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is 
in England taxed at three shillings and foorpenoe 
a bushel; about three times the original price of 
the commodity. In some other countries the tax 
is still higher. Leather is a real necessary of life. 
The use of linen renders soap such. In coontiies 
where the winter nights are long, candles are a 
necessary instrument of trade. Leather and soap 
are in Great Britain taxed at three-halfpence a 
pound ; candles at a penny ; taxes which, upon the 
original price of leather, may amount to about eight 
or ten per cent. ; upon that of soap to about twenty 
or five-and-twenty per cent.; and upon that of 
candles to about fourteen or fifteen per cent. ; taxes 
which, though lighter than that upon salt, are still 
very heavy. As all those four commodities are real 
necessaries of life, such heavy taxes upon them must 
increase somewhat the expense of the sober and in- 
dustrious poor, and must consequently raise more 
or less the wages of their labour. 

In a count rv where the winters are so cold as ia 

Great Britain, fuel is, during that season, in the 

strictest sense of the word, a necessary of life, not 

only for the purpose of dressing victuals, but for the 

[pm^MTtable subsistence of many different sorts oi 
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workmen who work within doors; and coals are the 
cheapest of all fuel. The price of fuel has so im- 
portant an influence upon that of labour, that all 
over Great Britain manufactures have confined 
themselves principally to the coal counties; other 
parts of the country, on account of the high price of 
this necessary article, not being able to work so 
cheap. In some manufactures, besides, coal is a 
necessary instrument of trade ; as in those of glass, 
iron, and all other metals. If a bounty could in 
any case be reasonable, it might perhaps be so upon 
the transportation of coals from those parts of the 
country in which they abound, to those in which 
they are wanted. But the legislature, instead of a 
bounty, has imposed a tax of three shillings and 
three-pence a ton upon coal carried coastways ; 
which upon most sorts of coal is more than sixty 
per cent, of the original price at the coaKpit. Coals 
carried either by land or by inland navigation pay 
no duty. Where they are naturally cheap, they are 
consumed duty free : where they are naturally dear, 
they are loaded with a heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raise the price of subsist- 
ence, and ccmsequently the wages of labour, yet 
they afford a considerable revenue to government, 
which it might not be easy to find in any other way. 
There may, therefore, be good reasons for continuing 
them. The bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
80 far as it tends in the actual state of tillage to 
the price of that necessary article, produces 
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mil the like bad effects; aad instead of mffording any 
leTenae, freq^ieEitiT oecasioos a xerj great expense 
to govemtneot. Tlie high duties upon the importa- 
tioQ of foreign com, whidi in jemrs of moderate 
pientT mmouni to a piohibition; and the absolute 
prohibition uf the importation either of Hto cattle 
or of sak provisions, which takes place in the ordi- 
nary state of the law, and which, on account of the 
scarcity, is at present suspended for a limited time 
with regard to Ireland and the British plantations, 
have all had the bad effects of taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life, and produce no revenue to government 
Nothing seems necessary for the repeal of such 
regulations, but to convince the public of the futility 
of that system in consequence of which they have 
been established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher 
in many other countries than in Great Britain. 
Duties upon flour and meal when ground at the 
mill, and upon bread when baked at the oven, take 
place in many countries. In Holland the money 
price of the bread consumed in towns is supposed 
to be doubled by means of such taxes. In lieu of 
a part of them, the people who live in the country 
pay every year so much a head, according to the 
sort of bread they are supposed to consume. Those 
who consume vvheaten bread, pay three guilders fif- 
teen stivers ; about six shillings and ninepence half- 
penny. These, and some other taxes of the same 
kind, by raising the price of labour, are said to have 
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ruined the greater part of the manufactures of Hol- 
land*. Sj'jailar taxes> though not quite so heavy, 
take place in the Milanese, in the states of Genoa, 
in the duchy of Modena, in the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, and in the ecclesiastical 
state. A French t author of some note has pro- 
posed to reform the finances of his country, hy sub- 
stituting in the room of the greater part of other 
taxes, this most ruinous of all taxes. There is 
nothing so absurd, says Cicero, which has not some« 
times been asserted by some philosophers. 

Taxes upon butchers' meat are still more common 
than those upon bread. It may indeed be doubted 
whether butchers' meat is anywhere a necessary of 
life. Grain and other vegetables, with the help of 
milk, cheese, and butter, or oil, where butter is not 
to be had, it is known from experience, can, without 
any butchers' meat, afford the most plentiful, the 
most wholesome, the most nourishing, and the most 
invigorating diet. Decency nowhere requires that 
any man should eat butchers' meat, as it in most 
places requires that he should wear a linen shirt or 
a pair of leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or 
luxuries, may be taxed in two different ways. The 
consumer may either pay an annual sum on account 
of his using or consuming goods of a certain kind ; 
or the goods may be taxed while they remain in the 
bands of the dealer, and before they are delivered 

* Memoiras concernant les Droits, &c., p* 210, 211. — ^A. 
f Le Reformateur.— A. 
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to the consumer. The consumable goods which 
last a considerable time before they are consomed 
altogether, are most properly taxed in the one way. 
Those of which the consumption is either immediate 
or more speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and 
plate*tax are examples of the former method of Im- 
posing : the greater part of the other duties of ex- 
cise and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, last ten or 
twelve years. It might be taxed, once for all, be- 
fore it comes out of the hands of the coachmaker. 
But it is certainly more convenient for the buyer 
to pay four pounds a year for the privilege of keep- 
ing a coach, than to pay all at once forty or forty- 
eight pounds additional price to the coachmaker; 
or a sum equivalent to what the tax is likely to cost 
him during the time he uses the same coach. A 
service of plate, in the same manner, may last more 
than a century. It is certainly easier for the con- 
sumer to pay five shillings a year for every hundred 
ounces of plate, near one per cent, of the value, than 
to redeem this long annuity at five-and-twenty or 
thirty years' purchase, which would enhance the 
price at least five-and-twenty or thirty per cent The 
different taxes which affect houses are certainly 

m 

more conveniently paid by moderate annual pay- 
ments, than by a heavy tax of equal value upon the 
first building or sale of the house. 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that all commodities, even those of which 
the consumption is either immediate or very speedy, 
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should be taxed in this manner ; the dealer advanc- 
ing nothing, but the consumer paying a certain an- 
nual sum for the licence to consume certain goods. 
The object of his scheme was to promote all the 
different branches of foreign trade, particularly the 
carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon im- 
portation and exportation, and thereby enabling the 
merchant to employ his whole capital and credit 
in the purchase of goods and the freight of ships, 
no part of either being diverted towards the advanc- 
ing of taxes. The project, however, of taxing, in 
this manner; goods of immediate or speedy con- 
sumption, seems liable to the four following very 
important objections. First, the tax would be more 
unequal, or not so well proportioned to the expense 
and consumption of the different contributors, as in 
the way in which it is commonly imposed. The 
taxes upon ale, wine, and spirituous liquors, which 
are advanced by the dealers, are finally paid by the 
different consumers exactly in proportion to their 
respective consumption. But if the tax were to be 
paid by purchasing a licence to drink those liquors, 
the sober would, in proportion to his consumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken con- 
sumer. A family which exercised great hospita- 
lity would be taxed much more lightly than one 
who entertained fewer guests. Secondly, this mode 
of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly licence to consume certain goods, would 
diminish very much one of the principal conveni- 
encies of taxes upon goods of speedy consumption ; 

2d 2 
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the piece-meal payment. In the price of three- 
pence halfpenny, which is at present paid for a pot 
of porter, the different taxes upon malt, hops, and 
heer, tc^ther with the extraordinary profit which 
the hrewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to ahout three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently spare those three half- 
pence, he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, he 
contents himself with a pint, and, as a penny saved 
is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his tem- 
perance. He pays the tax piece- meal, as he can 
afford to pay it, and when he can afford to pay it, 
and every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, 
and what he can avoid if he chooses to do so. 
Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as sumptuary 
laws. When the licence was once purchased, whe- 
ther the purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his 
tax would be the same. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once, by yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he at pre- 
sent pays, with little or no inconveniency, upon all 
the dilferent pots and pints of porter which he 
drinks in any such period of time, the sum might 
frequently distress him very much. This mode of 
taxation, therefore, it seems evident, could never, 
without the most grievous oppression, produce a 
revenue nearly equal to what is derived from the 
present mode without any oppression. In several 
countries, however, commodities of an immediate 
or very speedy consumption are taxed in this man- 
ner. In Holland, people pay so much a head for a 
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3 to drink tea. I have already mentioned a 
)on bread, which, so far as it is consumed in 
houses and country villages, is there levied in 
me manner. 

i duties of excise are imposed chiefly upon 
of home produce destined for home consump- 
They are imposed only upon a few sorts of 
of the most general use. There can never 
f doubt either concerning the goods which are 
tt to those duties, or concerning the particular 
which each species of goods is subject to. 
fall almost altogether upon what I call luxu- 
excepting always the four duties above men- 
, upon salt, soap, leather, candies, and, per- 
that upon green glass. 

I duties of customs are much more ancient 
those of excise. They seem to have been 
customs, as denoting customary payments 
had been in use from time immemorial, 
appear to have been originally considered as 
upon the profits of merchants. During the 
'ous times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like 
other inhabitants of burghs, were considered 
le better than emancipated bondmen, whose 
s were despised, and whose gains were envied, 
reat nobility, who had consented that the king 
1 tallage the profits of their own tenants, were 
iwilling that he should tallage likewise those 
)rder of men whom it was much less their in- 
to protect. In those ignorant times, it was 
derstood, that the profits of merchants are a 

2d 3 
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subject not taxable directly ; or that the final pay- 
ment of all such taxes must fall, with a considenble 
over-charge, upon the consumers. 

The gains of alien merchants were looked upon 
more unfavourably than those of English merchants. 
It was natural, therefore, that those of the former 
should be taxed more heavily than those of the lat- 
ter. This distinction between the duties upon aliens 
and those upon English merchants, which was be- 
gun from ignorance, has been continued from the 
spirit of monopoly, or in order to give our own mer- 
chants an advantage both in the home and in the 
foreign market. 

With this distinction the ancient duties of customs 
were imposed equally upon all sorts of goods, neces- 
saries as well as luxuries, goods exported as well as 
goods imported. Why should the dealers in one 
sort of goods, it seems to have been thought, be 
more favoured than those in another ? or why should 
the merchant exporter be more favoured than the 
merchant importer ? 

The ancient customs were divided into three 
branches. The first, and perhaps the most ancient 
of all those duties, was that upon wool and leather. 
It seems to have been chiefly or altogether an ex- 
portation duty. When the woollen manu^ture 
came to be established in England, lest the king 
should lose any part of his customs upon wool by 
the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty was 
imposed upon them. The other two branches were, 
first, a duty upon wine, which, being imposed, at so 
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much a ton, was called a tonnage ; and, secondly, a 
duty upon all other goods, which, being imposed at 
so much a pound of their supposed value, was 
called a poundage. In the forty- seventh year of 
Edward III. a duty of sixpence in the pound was im- 
posed upon all goods exported and imported, except 
wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, which were 
subject to particular duties. In the fourteenth of 
Richard II. this duty was raised to one shilling in 
the pound ; but three years afterwards, it was again 
reduced to sixpence. It was raised to eight-pence 
in the second year of Henry IV. ; and in the fourth 
of the same prince, to one shilling. From this time 
to the ninth year of William III. this duty continued 
at one shilling in the pound. The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were generally granted to the king by 
one and the same act of parliament, and were called 
the Subsidy of Tonnage and Poundage. The sub- 
sidy of poundage having continued for so long a 
time at one shilling in the pound, or at five per 
cent ; a subsidy came, in the language of the cus- 
toms, to denote a general duty of this kind of five 
per cent. This subsidy, which is now called the 
Old Subsidy, still continues to be levied according 
to the book of rates established in the twelfth of 
Charles II. The method of ascertaining, by a book 
of rates, the value of goods subject to this duty, is 
said to be older than the time of James I. The new 
subsidy imposed by the ninth and tenth of Wil- 
liam 111*9 was an additional five per cent, upon the 
greater part of goods. The one-third and the two- 
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third subsidy made up between them another five 
per cent of which they were proportionable parts. 

The subsidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods ; and that of 1759, a 
fif^h upon some particular sorts of goods. Besides 
those five subsidies, a great variety of other duties 
have occasionally been imposed upon particular sorts 
of goods, in order sometimes to relieve the exigen- 
cies of the state, and sometimes to regulate the trade 
of the country, according to the principles of the 
mercantile system. 

That system has come gradually more and more 
into fashion. The old subsidy was imposed indif- 
ferently upon exportation as well as importation. 
The four subsequent subsidies, as well as the other 
duties which have since been occasionally imposed 
upon particular sorts of goods, have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, been laid altogether upon importation. The 
greater part of the ancient duties which had been 
imposed upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufacture, have either been light- 
ened or taken away altogether. In most cases they 
have been taken away. Bounties have even been 
given upon the exportation of some of them. Draw- 
backs too, sometimes of the whole, and, in most 
cases, of a part of the duties which are paid upon 
the importation of foreign goods, have been granted 
upon their exportation. Only half the duties im- 
posed by the old subsidy upon importation, are 
drawn back upon exportation: but the whole of 
those imposed by the latter subsidies and other im- 
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posts are, upon the greater part of the goods, drawn 
back in the same manner. This growing favour of 
exportation, and discouragement of importation, 
have suffered only a few exceptions, which chiefly 
concern the materials of some manufactures. These, 
our merchants and manufacturers are willing should 
come as cheap as possible to themselves, and as 
dear as possible to their rivals and competitors in 
other countries. Foreign materials are, upon this 
account, sometimes allowed to be imported duty 
free ; Spanish wool, for example, flax and raw linen 
yarn* The exportation of the materials of home pro- 
duce, and of those which are the particular produce 
of our colonies, has sometimes been prohibited, and 
sometimes subjected to higher duties. The exporta- 
tion of English wool has been prohibited. That of 
beaver skins, of beaver wool, and of gum Senega, 
has been subjected to higher duties ; Great Britain, 
by the conquest of Canada and Senegal, having got 
almost the monopoly of those commodities. 

That the mercantile system lias not been very 
favourable to the revenue of the great body of the 
people, to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country, I have endeavoured to show in 
the fourth book of this Inquiry. It seems not to 
have been more favourable to the revenue of the 
sovereign ; so far at least as that revenue depends 
upon the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the importation 
of several sorts of goods has been prohibited alto- 
gether. This prohibition has in some cases en- 
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tirely preYented, and in others has Yery much di- 
minished the importation of those commodities, by 
reducing the importers to the necessity of smug- 
gling. It has entirely prcYented the importation 
of foreign woollens; and it has Yery much dimi- 
nished that of foreign silks and YeWets. In both 
cases it has entirely annihilated the rcYenue of cus- 
toms which might have been levied upon such im- 
portation. 

The high duties which have been imposed upon 
the importation of many different sorts of foreign 
g^oods, in order to discourage their consumption in 
Great Britain, have in many cases served only to en- 
courage smuggling, and in all cases have reduced the 
revenue of the customs below what more moderate 
duties would have afforded. The saying of Dr. Swift, 
that in the arithmetic of the customs two and two, 
instead of making four, make sometimes only one, 
holds perfectly true with regard to such heavy du- 
ties, which never could have been ipiposed had not 
the mercantile system taught us, in many cases, to 
employ taxation as an instrument, not of revenue, 
but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are sometimes given upon 
the exportation of home produce and manufactures, 
and the drawbacks which are paid upon the re-ex- 
]x>rtation of the greater part of foreign goods, have 
given occasion to many frauds, and to a species of 
smuggling more destructive of the public revenue 
than any other. In order to obtain the bounty or 
drawback, the goods, it is well known, are some- 
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times shipped and sent to sea ; but soon afterwards 
clandestinely relanded in some other part of the 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of customs 
occasioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a 
great part are obtained fraudulently, is very great. 
The gross produce of the customs in the year which 
ended on the 5th of January, 1755, amounted to 
5,068,000/. The bounties which were paid out of 
this revenue, though in that year there was no 
bounty upon corn, amounted to 167,800/. The 
drawbacks which were paid upon debentures and 
certificates, to 2,156,800/. Bounties and draw- 
backs together, amounted to 2,324,600/. In con- 
sequence of these deductions the revenue of the cus- 
toms amounted only to 2,743,400/. : from which 
deducting 287,900/. for the expense of management 
in salaries and other incidents, the net revenue of 
the customs for that year comes out to be 2,455,500/. 
The expense of management amounts in this man- 
ner to between five and six per cent, upon the gross 
revenue of the customs, and to something more 
than ten per cent, upon what remains of that re- 
venue, after deducting what is paid away in boun- 
ties and drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being imposed upon almost all 
goods imported, our merchant importers smuggle 
as much, and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make en- 
try of more than they export; sometimes out of 
vanity, and to pass for gteat dealers in goods which 
pay no duty ; and sometimes to gain a bounty or a 
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Oir expoftSk in coBsequencc of these dif- 
fr&:ad5w mppcar apoa the customhouse books 
l£t to OTubAibiKe our imports; to the un- 
coorbrt of ihose politicimns who measure 
praeperity by what they call the bt- 
^Y trade. 
All $we$ impoited, unless particularly exempted, 
exempcioos are not Tery numerous, are 
l;Abue :^> jooe daues of customs. If any goods are 
ia4ioir:ed noc mentioned in the book of rates, tbey 
anf taxed at -If. 9^d, for CTcry twenty shiilings 
v:al«x. acoMuin^ to the oath of the importer, that is, 
nearly at fire subsidies, or fixe poundage duties. 
The Kxik or rates is extremely comprehensive, and 
eau:nerate$ a great Tariety of articles, many of them 
liiCe used« and therefore not well known. It is 
u:x"3 ili:> ac^A^an: frequeotly uncertain under what 
aruc'.e a par:i«ra:ar son of goods ought to be classed, 
aini ovHisequently what duty they ought to pay. 

Mi>:ake$ with re«rard to this sometimes ruin the 
customhouse oScer, and frequently occasion much 
irv^uble, exjvuse^ and vexation to the importer. In 
point of j>orspioaity, precision, and distinctness, 
thervfore, the duties of customs are much inferior 
to thtvs* of excise. 

In order that the greater part of the members of 
any siKiety shouki contribute to the public revenue 
in proiwrtion to their respective expense, it does 
not seem necessary that every single article of that 
expense should be taxed. The revenue, which is 
levied by the duties of excise, is supposed to fall as 
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equally upon the contributors as that which is le- 
vied by the duties of customs ; and the duties of ex- 
cise are imposed upon a few articles only of the 
most general use and consumption. It has been 
the opinion of many people, that by proper managfe- 
ment, the duties of customs might likewise, without 
any loss to the public revenue, and with great ad- 
vantage to foreign trade, be confined to a few articles 
jonly. 

The foreign articles, of the most general use and 
consumption in Great Britain, seem at present to 
consist chiefly in foreign wines and brandies ; in 
some of the productions of America and the West 
Indies, sugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c., and in 
some of those of the East Indies, tea, coffee, china- 
ware, spiceries of all kinds, several sorts of piece- 
goods, &c. These different articles afford, perhaps, 
at present, the greater part of the revenue which is 
drawn from the duties of customs. The taxes which 
at present subsist upon foreign manufactures, if you 
except those upon the few contained in the forego- 
ing enumeration, have the greater part of them 
been imposed for the purpose, not of revenue, but of 
monoploly, or to give our own merchants an advan- 
tage in the home market. By removing all prohi- 
bitions, and by subjecting all foreign manufactures 
to such moderate taxes, as it was found from expe- 
rience afforded upon each article the greatest re- 
venue to the public, our own workmen might still 
have a considerable advantage in the home market, 
■and many articles, some of which at present afford 
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no revenue to government, and others a very incon- 
siderable one, might afford a very great one. 

High taxes, sometimes by diminishing the con- 
sumption of the taxed commodities, and sometimes 
by encouraging smuggling, frequently afford a 
smaller revenue to government than what might be 
drawn from more moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the eflect of 
the diminution of consumption, there can be but 
one remedy, and that is the lowering of the tax. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the effect 
of the encouragement given to smuggling, it may 
perhaps be remedied in two ways ; either by dimi- 
nishing the temptation to smuggle, or by increattng 
the difficulty of smuggling. The temptation to 
smuggle can be diminished only by the lowering of 
the tax ; and the difficulty of smuggiSng can be in- 
creased only by establishing that system of adminis- 
tration which is most proper for preventing it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from expe- 
rience, obstruct and embarrass the operations of the 
smuggler much more effectually than those of the 
customs. By introducing into the customs a system 
of administration as similar to that of the excise as 
the nature of the different duties will admit, the dif- 
ficulty of smuggling might be very much increased. 
This alteration, it has been supposed by many 
people, might very easily be brought about. 

The importer of commodities liable to any duties 
of customs, it has been said, might at his option 

allowed either to carry them to his own private 
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warehouse, dr td lodge them in a warehouse pro- 
Tided either at his own expense or at that of the 
public, but under the key of the customhouse officer, 
and never to be opened but in his presence. If the 
merchant carried them to his own private warehouse, 
the duties tb be immediately paid, and never after- 
wards to be drawn back ; and that warehouse to be 
at all times subject to the visit and examination of 
the customhouse officer, in order to ascertain how 
far the quantity contained in it corresponded with 
that for which the duty had been paid. If he car- 
ried them to the public warehouse, no duty to be 
paid till they were taken out for home consump- 
tion. If taken out for exportation, to be duty-free ; 
proper security being always given that they should 
be so exported. The dealers in those particular 
commodities, either by wholesale or retail, to be at 
all times subject to the visit and examination of the 
customhouse officer ; and to be obliged to justify by 
proper certificates the payment of the duty upon the 
whole quantity contained in their shops or ware- 
houses. What are called the excise-duties upon 
rum impbrted are at present levied in this manner, 
and the same system of administration might per- 
haps be extended to all duties upon goods imported ; 
ptOvided always that those duties were, like the 
duties of excise, confined to a few sorts of goods of 
the most general use and consumption. If they 
wfere extended to almost all sorts of goods, as at 
present, public warehouses of sufficient extent could 
not easily be provided} and goods of a very delicate 

2 E 2 
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nature, or of which the preservatioii reqtured mndi 
care and attention, could not safely be trusted by 
the merchant in any warehouse but his own. 

If by such a system of administration smuggUng, 
to any considerable extent, could be prevented even 
under pretty high duties ; and if every duty was oc- 
casionally either heightened or lowered according 
as it was most likely, either the one way or the 
other, to afford the greatest revenue to the state; 
taxation being always employed as an instrument 
of revenue and never of monopoly ; it seems not im- 
probable that a revenue, at least equal to the pre- 
sent net revenue of the customs, might be drawn 
from duties upon the importation of only a few sorts 
of goods of the most general use and consnmptioa; 
and that the duties of customs might thus be brought 
to the same degree of simplicity, certainty, and pre- 
cision, as those of excise. What the revenue at pre- 
sent loses, by drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
foreign goods which are afterwards relanded and 
consumed at home, would under this system be 
saved altogether. If to this saving, which would 
alone be very considerable, were added the aboli- 
tion of all bounties upon the exportation of home- 
produce, in all cases in which those bounties were 
not in reality drawbacks of some duties of excise 
which had before been advanced, it cannot well be 
doubted but that the neat revenue of customs might, 
after an alteration of tliis kind, be fully equal to 
what it had ever been before. 

If by such a change of system the public revenue 
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suffered no loss, the trade and manufactures of the 
country would certainly gain a very considerable ad- 
vantage. The trade in the commodities not taxed, 
by far the greatest number, would be perfectly free, 
and might be carried on to and from all parts of 
the world with every possible advantage. Among 
those commodities would be comprehended all the 
necessaries of life, and all the materials of manufac- 
ture. So far as the free importation of the neces- 
saries of life reduced their average money price in 
the home market, it would reduce the money price of 
labour, but without reducing in any respect its real 
recompense. The value of money is in proportion 
to the quantity of the necessaries of life which it 
will purchase. That of the necessaries of life is 
altogether independent of the quantity of money 
which can be had for them. The reduction in the 
money price of labour would necessarily be attended 
with a proportionable one in that of all home-manu- 
factures, which would thereby gain some advan- 
tage in all foreign markets. The price of some 
manufactures would be reduced in a still greater 
proportion by the free importation of the raw ma- 
terials. If raw silk could be imported from China 
and Hindostan duty-free, the silk manufactures in 
England could greatly undersell those of both France 
and Italy. There would be no occasion to prohibit 
the importation of foreign silks and velvets. The 
cheapness of their goods would secure to our own 
workmen, not only the possession of the home, but 

2e 3 
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a veiy grttl command of the foreign muket Efen 
the trade in the commodities taxed would be car- 
ried on with much more advantage than at present* 
If those commodities were delivered out of the pub- 
lic warehouse for foreign exportation, being in this 
case exempted from all taxes, the trade in them 
would be perfectly free* The carrying trade in all 
sorts of goods would under this system enjoy eveiy 
possible advantage. If those commodities were de- 
livered out for home-consumption, the importer not 
being obliged to advance the tax till fae had an op- 
portunity of selling his goods, either to some dealer, 
or to some consumer, he could always afford to sell 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to adk 
Vance it at the moment of importation* Under the 
same taxes, the foreign trade of consumption, even 
in the taxed commodities, might in this manner be 
carried on with much more advantage than it can at 
present. 

It was the object of the famous excise scbeme of 
Sir Robert Walpole to establish, with regard to 
wine and tobacco, a system not very unlike that 
which is here proposed. But though the bill which 
was then brought into parliament, comprehended 
those two commodities only ; it was generally sop- 
posed to be meant as an introduction to a more ex- 
tensive scheme of the same kind. Faction combined 
with the interest of smuggling merchants, raised so 
violent, though so unjust, a clamour against that bill, 
that the minister thought proper to drop it; and 
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from a dread of exciting a clamour of the same 
kind, none of his successors have dared to resume 
the project. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home-consumption, though they sometimes fall upon 
the poor, fall principally upon people of middling or 
more than middling fortune. Such are, for ex- 
ample, the duties upon foreign wines, upon coffee, 
chocolate, tea, sugar, &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
produce destined for home-consumption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their respective expense. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own con- 
sumption : the rich, upon both their own consump- 
tion and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of 
people, or of those below the middling rank, it must 
be observed, is in every country much greater, not 
only in quantity, but in value, than that of the 
middling and of those above the middling rank. 
The whole expense of the inferior is much greater 
than that of the superior ranks. In the first place, 
almost the whole capital of every country is annu- 
ally distributed among the inferior ranks of people^ 
as the wages of productive labour. Secondly, a 
great part of the revenue arising from both the 
rent of land and the profits of stock, is annually 
distributed among the same rank, in the wages and 
maintenance of menial servants, and other unpro- 
4uctive labourers. Thirdly, some part of the pro- 
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fits of stock belongs to the same rank, as a rereniie 
arising fh>in the employment of their small capitals. 
The amount of the profits annually made by smsU* 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and retailers of all kinds, 
is everywhere very considerable, and makes a very 
considerable portion of the annual produce. Fourthly 
and lastly, some part even of the rent of land be- 
longs to the same rank ; a considerable part to thuse 
who are somewhat below the middling rank, and a 
small part even to the lowest rank; common la- 
bourers sometimes possessing in property an acre or 
two of land. Though the expense of thoae inferior 
ranks of people, therefore, taking them individually, 
is very small, yet the whole mass of it, taking them 
collectively, amounts always to by much the laigeit 
portion of the whole expense of the society ; what 
remains, of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country for the consumption of the su- 
perior ranks, being always much less, not only in 
quantity but in value. The taxes upon expense, 
therefore, which fall chiefly upon that of the supe- 
rior ranks of people, upon the smaller portion of 
the annual produce, are likely to be much less pro- 
ductive than either those which fall indifferently 
upon the expense of all ranks, or even those which 
fall chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks; than 
either those which fall indifferently upon the whole 
annual produce, or those which fall clidefly upon die 
larger portion of it The excise upon the materiak 
and manufacture of home-made fermented and 
spirituous liquors is accordingly, of all the difieren^ 
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taxes upon expense, by far the most productive ; and 
this branch of the excise falls very much, perhaps 
principally, upon the expense of the common people. 
In the year which ended on the 5th of July, 1775, 
the gross produce of this branch of the excise 
amounted to 3,341,837/. 9s. 9d, 

It must always be remembered, however, that it is 
the luxurious, and not the necessary expense of the 
inferior ranks of people that ought ever to be taxed. 
The final payment of any tax upon their necessary 
expense would fall altogether upon the superior 
ranks of people; upon the smaller portion of the 
annual produce, and not upon the greater. Such a 
tax must in all cases either raise the wages of labour* 
or lessen the demand for it. It could not raise the 
wages of labour without throwing the final payment 
of the tax upon the superior ranks of people. It 
could not lessen the demand for labour, without les- 
sening the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, the fund upon which all taxes must 
be finally paid. Whatever might be the state to 
which a tax of this kind reduced the demand for 
labour, it must always raise wages higher than they 
otherwise would be in that state ; and the final pay- 
ment of this enhancement of wages must in all cases 
fall upon the superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors 
distilled, not for sale, but for private use^ are not in 
Great Britain liable to any duties of excise. This 
exemption, of which the object is to save private 
families from the odious visit and examination of 
the tax-gatherer, occasions the burden of those du- 
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fits of stock belongs to the same rank, sb a reveniie 
arising fh>m the employment of their small capitah. 
The amount of the profits annually made by small 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and retailer^ of all kinds, 
is everywhere very considerable* and makes a very 
considerable portion of the annual produce. Fourthly 
and lastly, some part even of the rent of land be- 
longs to the same rank ; a considerable part to thme 
who are somewhat below the middling rank, and a 
small part even to the lowest rank; common la- 
bourers sometimes possessing in property an acre or 
two of land. Though the expense of those inferior 
ranks of people, therefore, taking them individutlly, 
is very small, yet the whole mass of it, taking tilem 
collectively, amounts always to by much the laigeit 
portion of the whole expense of the society ; what 
remains, of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country for the consumption of the su* 
perior ranks, being always much less, not only in 
quantity but in value. The taxes upon expense, 
therefore, which fall chiefly upon that of the supe- 
rior ranks of people, upon the smaller portion of 
the annual produce, are likely to be much less pro- 
ductive than either those which fall indifferently 
upon the expense of all ranks, or even those which 
fall chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks; than 
either those which fall indifferently upon the whole 
annual produce, or those which fall chiefly upon the 
larger portion of it. The excise upon the materials 
and manufacture of home-made fermented and 
spirituous liquors is accordingly, of all the different 
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taxes upon expense, by far the most productive ; and 
this branch of the excise falls very much, perhaps 
principally, upon the expense of the common people. 
In the year which ended on the 5th of July, 1775, 
the gross produce of this branch of the excise 
amounted to 3,341,837/. 9s. 9d. 

It must always be remembered, however, that it is 
the luxurious, and not the necessary expense of the 
inferior ranks of people that ought ever to be taxed. 
The final payment of any tax upon their necessary 
expense would fall altogether upon the superior 
ranks of people; upon the smaller portion of the 
annual produce, and not upon the greater. Such a 
tax must in all cases either raise the wages of labour* 
or lessen the demand for it. It could not raise the 
wages of labour without throwing the final payment 
of the tax upon the superior ranks of people. It 
could not lessen the demand for labour, without les- 
sening the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, the fund upon which all taxes must 
be finally paid. Whatever might be the state to 
which a tax of this kind reduced the demand for 
labour, it must always raise wages higher than they 
otherwise would be in that state ; and the final pay- 
ment of this enhancement of wages must in all cases 
fall upon the superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors 
distilled, not for sale, but for private use^ are not in 
Great Britain liable to any duties of excise. This 
exemption, of which the object is to save private 
families from the odious visit and examination of 
the tax-gatherer, occasions the burden of those du- 
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ale, cannot be estimated at less than twenty-foar or 
twenty-five shillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. But by taking off all the different duties 
upon beer and ale, and by tripling the malt-tax, or 
by raising it from six to eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter of malt, a greater revenue,* it; is: said, might 
be raised by this single tax than what is at present 
drawn from all those heavier taxes. 
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But by tripling the mal^tax, or by raising 

it from six to eighteen shillings upon 

the quarter of malt, that single tax £. t. d. 

would produce . • . . 2,876,685 9 0^ 
A Bum which exceeds the foregoing by 280,832 1 2{| 

Under the old malt-tax, indeed, is comprehended 
a tax of four shillings upon the hogshead of cider, 
and another of ten shillings upon the harrel of 
mum. In 1774, the tax upon cider produced only 
3083/. 6f. 8c/. It prohably fell somewhat short of 
its usual amount; all the different taxes upon cider 
having, that year, produced less than ordinary. The 
tax upon mum, though much heavier, is still less 
productive, on account of the smaller consumption 
of that liquor. But to balance whatever may be 
the ordinary amount of those two taxes; there is 
comprehended under what is called the country ex- 
cise, first the old excise of six shillings and eight- 
pence upon the hogshead of cider ; secondly, a like 
tax of six shillings and eight pence upon the hogs- 
head of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight shillings 
and ninepence upon the hogshead of vinegar ; and, 
lastly, a fourth tax of elevenpence upon the gallon 
of mead or metheglin : the produce of those differ- 
ent taxes will probably much more than counter- 
balance that of the duties imposed, by what is called 
the annual malt-tax upon cider and mum. 

Malt is consumed not only in the brewery of beec 
and ale, but in the manufacture of low wines and 
spirits. If the malt-tax were to be raised to eigh- 
teen shillings upon the quarter, it might be neeeb- 

VOL. V. 2 F 
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sary to make some abatement in the different ex- 
cises which are imposed upon those particular sorts 
of low wines and spirits of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In what are called malt 
spirits, it makes commonly but a third part of the 
materials; the other two-thirds being either raw 
barley, or one-thhd barley and one-tliird wheat In 
the distillery of malt spirits, botli the Oipportonity 
and the temptation to smuggle, ate mudh greater 
than either in a brewery or in a malt- house; the 
opportunity, on account of the smaillei' bulk taid 
greater value of the commodity ; and ilit tenipta- 
tion, on account of the superiot hdght of the duties, 
which amount to 3s. lOid.* upon the galloii of 
spirits. By increasing the duties upon inalt, and 
reducing those upon the distillery, both the oppor- 
tunities and the temptation to smuggle would be 
diminished, which might occasion a still further 
augmentation of revenue. 

It has for some time past been the policy of Great 
Britain to discourage the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, on account of their supposed tendency to 
ruin the health and to corrupt the itiorals .of the 
common people. According to this policy, the 
abatement of the taxes upon the distillery ought 

♦ Though the duties directly imposed npon proof gpirit^ 

amount only to 2«. 6d. per gallon, these added to the diities 

upon the low wines, from which they are distilled, amount t$ 

'3«. lOfe/. Both low wines and proof spirits are, to prevent 

frauds^ now rated according to what they gauge in tbe 

Wash. — ^A. 
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not to be so great as to reduce, in any respect, th^ 
price of those liquors. Spirituous liquors might 
remain as d^ar as ever ; while at the same time the 
wliolesome and invigorating liquors of beer and ale 
might be considerably reduced in their price. The 
people might thus be in part relieved from one of 
the burdens of which they at present complain the 
mp^t; while at the same time the revenue might 
be considerably augmented. 

The objections of Pr. Davenant to this alteration 
in the present system of excise duties, seem to be 
without foundation. Those objections are, that the 
tax, instead of dividing itself as at present pretty 
equally upon the profit of the maltster, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, 
so far as it affected profit, fall altogether upon that 
of the maltster ; that the maltster could not so 
easily get back the amount of the tax in the ad- 
vanced price of his malt, as the brewer and retailer 
in the advanced price of their liquor; ^ud that i^o 
heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the rent and 
profit of barley land. 

Nq tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, 
the rate of profit in any particular trade, which must 
always keep its level with other trades in the neigh- 
bourhood. The present duties upon malt, beer, 
and ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers in 
those commodities, who all get back the tax with 
an additional profit, in the enhanced price of their 
goods. A tax indeed may render the goods upon 
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which it 18 imposed so dear as to diminish the con- 
sumption of them. But the consumpUon of malt 
is in malt liquors; and a tax of eighteen shiUings 
upon the quarter of malt could not well render those 
liquors dearer than the different taxes, amounting 
to twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do at present 
Those liquors, on the contrary, would probably be- 
come cheaper, and the consumption of them would 
be more likely to increase than to diminish. 

It is not very easy to understand why it should 
be more difficult for the maltster to g^ back eigh- 
teen shillings in the advanced price of his malt, than 
it is at present for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty-five, sometimes thirty shillings, in 
that of his liquor. The maltster, indeed, instead of 
a tax of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter of malt 
But the brewer is at present obliged to advance a 
tax of twenty-four or twenty-five, sometimes thirty 
shillings upon every quai'ter of malt which he brews. 
It could not be more inconvenient for the maltster 
to advance a lighter tax, than it is at present for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The maltster 
doth not always keep in his granaries a stock of 
malt which it will require a longer time to dispose 
of, than the stock of beer and ale which the brewer 
frequently keeps in his cellars. The former, there- 
fore, may frequently get the returns of his money 
as soon as the latter. But whatever inconveniency 
might arise to the maltster from being obliged to 
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advance a heavier tax, it could easily be remedied 
by granting him a few months longer credit than 
is at present commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand for 
barley. But a change of system, which reduced 
the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and twenty-five shillings 
to eighteen shillings, would be more likely to increase 
than diminish that demand. The rent and profit 
of barley land, besides, must always be nearly equal 
to those of other equally fertile and equally well-cul- 
tivated lauji. If they were less, some part of the 
barley land would soon be turned to some other 
purpose ; ^nd if they were greater, more land would 
soon be turned to the raising of barley. When the 
ordinary price of any particular produce of land is 
at what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon 
it necessarily reduces the rent and profit of the land 
which grows it. A tax upon the produce of those 
precious vineyards, of which the wine falls so much 
sliort of the effectual demand, that its price is al- 
ways above the natural proportion to that of the 
produce of other equally fertile and equally well- 
pultivated land, would necessarily reduce the rent 
and profit of those vineyards. The price of the 
wines being aiready the highest that could be got 
for the quantity commonly sent to market, it coul4 
not be raised higher without diminishing that quan- 
tity; and the quantity could not be diminished 
without siiW greater loss, because V\ve \^\i^^ s^wiN.^ 
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not be turned to any other equaQy valuable produce. 
The whole weight of the tax, thereibre, would fall 
upon the rent and profit; properly upon the rent 
of the vineyard. When it has been proposed to lay 
any new tax upon sugar, our sugar planters have 
frequently complained that the whole weight of sadi 
taxes fell, not upon the consumer, but upon the pro- 
ducer; they never having been able to raise the 
price of their sugar, after the tax, higher than it wis 
before. The price had, it seems, before the tax 
been a monopoly price ; and the argument adduced 
to show that sugar was an improper sulject of tax- 
ation, demonstrated, perhaps, that it was a pn^r 
one ; the gains of monopolists, whenever they can 
be come at, being certainly of all subjects the most 
proper. But the ordinary price of barley has never 
been a monopoly price ; and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to those of other equally fertile and 
equally well- cultivated land. The different taxes 
which have been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, 
have never lowered the price of barley ; have never 
reduced the rent and profit of barley land. The 
price of malt to the brewer has constantly risen in 
proportion to the taxes imposed upon it ; and those 
taxes, together with the different duties upon beer 
and ale, have constantly either raised the price, or, 
what comes to the same thing, reduced the quality 
of those commodities to the consumer. The final 
payment of ihose \axe^ Y^a& Mien constantly upon 
the consumer, and not \r50\i >iNi^ \|t^\>R«x^ 
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The only people likely to suffer by the change of 
system here proposed, are those who brew for their 
own private use. But the exemption, which this 
superior rank of people at present enjoy, from very 
heavy taxes which are paid by the poor labourer and 
artificer, is surely most unjust and unequal, and 
ought to be taken away, even though this change 
was never to take place. It has probably been the 
interest of this superior order of people, however, 
which has hitherto prevented a change of system 
that could not well fail both to increase the revenue 
and to relieve the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs and ex- 
cise above-mentioned, there are several others which 
affect the price of goods more unequally and more 
indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which in 
French are called Pt^ages, which in old Saxon times 
were called the Duties of Passage, and which seem 
to have been originally established for the same 
purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon our 
canals and navigable rivers, for the maintenance of 
the road or^f the navigation. Those duties, when 
applied to such purposes, are most properly imposed 
according to the bulk or weight of the goods. As 
they were originally local and provincial duties, ap- 
plicable to local and provincial purposes, the admi- 
nistration of them was in most cases intrusted to the 
particular town, parish, or lordship, in which they 
were levied ; such communities being in some way 
or other supposed to be accountable for the a^j^Uc^* 
tioii. Tl^e sovereign^ who 19 p.Vlogel\i«t >rcL'afc^Qv«L\.- 
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able, has in many countries assumed to hin^self the 
administration of those duties ; and though he has 
in most cases enhanced very much th^ duty, he has 
in many entirely neglected the application. If the 
turnpike tolls of Great Britain should eyer become 
one of the resources of government, we may learn, 
by the example of many other nations, what would 
probably be the consequence. Such tolls no doubt 
are finally paid by the consumer; but the consumer 
is not taxed in prt)portion to his expense, when he 
pays, not according to the value, but accordiDg to 
the bulk or weight, of what he consumes. When 
such duties are imposed, not according to the bulk 
or weight, but according, to the supposed value of 
the goods, they become properly a sort of inland 
customs or excises, which obstruct very much the 
most ictiportant of all branches of commerce, the 
interior commerce of the country. 

In some small states duties similar to those pas- 
sage duties are imposed upon goods carried across 
the territory, either by land or by water, from cue 
foreign country to another. These are in some 
countries called transit-duties. Some of the little 
Italian states which are situated upon the Po, and 
the rivers which ruu into it, derive some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid altogether 
by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the only 
duties that one state can impose upon the subjects 
of another, without obstructing in any respect the 
industry or commerce of its own. The most impor- 
tant transit-duty in t\ie vJoxV^ S& VXsaX. Nesvfe^ \s^ Ui 
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king of Denmark upon all merchant ships which 
pass through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part of 
the duties of customs and excise, though they all 
fall indifferently upon every different species of re- 
venue, and are paid finally, or without any retribu- 
tion, by whoever consumes the commodities upon 
which they are imposed, yet they do not always fall 
equally or proportionally upon the revenue of every 
individual. As every man's humour regulates the 
degree of his consumption, every man contributes 
rather according to his humour than in proportion 
to his revenue; the profuse contribute more, the 
parsimonious less, than their proper proportion. 
During the minority of a man of great fortune, he 
contributes commonly very little, by his consump- 
tion, towards the support of that state from whose 
protection he derives a great revenue. Those who 
live in another country contribute nothing by their 
consumption, towards the support of the government 
of that country, in which is situated the source of 
their revenue. If in this latter country there should 
be no land-tax, nor any considerable duty upon the 
transference either of moveable or immoveable pro- 
perty, as is the case in Ireland, such absentees ipay 
derive a great revenue from the protection of a 
government to the support of which they do not 
contribute a single shilling. This inequality is 
likely to be greatest in a country of which the 
government is in some respects subordinate and 
dependent upon that of some otViex. TVxa ^esss^^ 
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who possets the most extensive property in the de- 
pendent, will in this case generally choose to live 
in the governing country. Ireland is precisely in 
this situation, and we cannot therefore wonder tbst 
the proposal of a tax upoa absentees should be so 
^•ery popular in that country. It mi^ht, perhaps, 
be a little diflScult to ascertain either what sort^ or 
what degree of absence would sylyeeft a man to be 
taxed as an absentee, or at what precise time tbe 
tax should either b^n or end. If you except, how- 
ever, this very peculiar situatioiii any inequality uf 
the contribution <^ individuals, whic^ can arise fma 
such taxes, is much more than compensated by the 
very circumstance which occasions that inequality; 
the circumstance that every man's coptribution is 
altogether voluntary ; it being altogether in bis 
power either to consume or not to consume the 
commodity taxed. Where such taxes, therefore, 
are properly assessed and upon proper commodities^ 
they are paid with less grumbling than any other. 
When they are advanced by the merchant or manu- 
facturer, the consumer, who finally pays them, soon 
comes to confound them with the price of the com- 
modities, and almost forgets that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfectly certain, or 
may be assessed so as to leave no doubt concerning 
either what ought to be paid, or when it ought to 
be paid ; concerutng either the quantity or the 
time of payment. Whatever uncertainty there may 
sometimes be, either in the duties of customs in 
Great Britain, or m oVYkct ^mNas^ ^'t \X\ft v^ame kind 
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in other countries, it cannot arise from the nature 
of those duties, but from the inaccurate or unskil- 
ful manner in which the law that imposes them is 
expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and always 
may be, paid piece-meal, or in proportion as the con- 
tributors have occasion to purchase the goods upon 
which they are imposed. In the time and mode of 
payment they are, or may be, of all taxes the most 
convenient. Upon ihe whole, such taxes, therefore, 
are, perhaps, as agreeable to the three first of the 
four general maxims concerning taxation, as any 
other. They offend in every respect against the 
fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring into 
the public treasury of the state, always take out or 
keep out of the pockets of the people more than 
almost any other tdxes. They seem to do this in 
all the four different ways in which it is possible to 
doit. 

r^irst, the levying of such taxes, even when im- 
posed in the most judicious manner, requires a 
great number of customhouse and excise officers, 
whose salaries and perquisitcfs are a real tax upon 
the people, which brings nothing into the treasury 
of the state. This expense, however, it must be 
acknowledged, is more moderate in Great Britain 
than in most other countries. In the year which 
ended on the 5th of July, 1775, the gross produce 
of the different duties, under the management of 
the commissioners of excise iu England) oxoswnX.^ 
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to 5,507,308/. 18s. 8^(£. which was levied at an ex- 
pense of little more than five and a half per cent. 
From this gross produce, however, there must be 
deducted what was paid away in hounties and draw- 
backs upon the exportation of exciseable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below five mil- 
lions*. The levying of the salt duty, and excise 
duty, but under a different management, is much 
more expensive. The net revenue of the customs 
does not amount to two millions and a half, which 
is levied at an expense of more than ten per cent 
in the salaries of officers, and other incidents. But 
the perquisites of customhouse officers are every- 
where much greater than their salaries; at some 
ports more than double or triple those salaries. If 
the salaries of officers, and other incidents, theie- 
fore, amouut to more than teu per cent, upon the 
net revenue of the customs ; the whole expense of 
levying that revenue may amount, in salaries and 
perquisites together, to more than twenty or thirty 
per cent. The officers of excise receive few or no 
perquisites : and the administration of that branch 
of the revenue being of more recent establishment, 
is in general less corrupted than that of the customs, 
into which length of time has introduced and au- 
thorised many abuses. By charging upon malt the 
whole revenue which is at present levied by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, a saving, 
it is supposed, of more than fifty thousand pounds 

* The net produce of that year, after deducting all ex- 
penses and allowances, amo\xiiX«^ \.q 4^)^1^)652/, 19<. 6eU-A. 
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might be made in the annual expense of the excise. 
By confining the duties of customs to a few sorts of 
goods, and by levying those duties according to the 
excise laws, a much greater saving might probably 
be made in the annual expense of the customs. 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion some 
obstruction or discouragement to certain branches 
of industry. As they always raise the price of the 
commodity taxed, they so far discourage its con- 
sumption, and consequently its production. If it is 
a commodity of home growth or manufacture, less 
labour comes to be employed in raising and pro- 
ducing it. If it is a foreign commodity of which 
the tax increases in this manner the price, the com- 
modities of the same kind which are made at home 
may thereby, indeed, gain some advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of domestic 
industry may thereby be turned toward preparing 
them. But though this rise of price in a foreign 
commodity may encourage domestic industry in one 
particular branch, it necessarily discourages that in- 
dustry in almost every other. The dearer the 
Birmingham manufacturer buys his foreign wine, 
the cheaper he necessarily sells that part of his 
hardware with which, or, what comes to the same 
thing, with the price of which he buys it. That 
part of his hardware, therefore, becomes of less 
value to him, and he has less encouragement to 
work at it. The dearer the consumers in one coun- 
try pay for the surplus produce of another, the 
cheaper they necessarily sell that part oC iViavt <3^\!l 
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sarplas firoduoe with wliieh« or, what comes to tfat 
same things, with the price €i which they hoy H* 
That part of their own surpltiB produce hooomxM' 
of less value to them, and they have leas enooa- 
ragement to increase its quantity. AD taxes apoa 
consumable commodities, thereibm, tend to reduce 
the quantity of productive labour below what it 
otherwise would be, either in pieparing^ the oon- 
modities taxed, if they are home commoditiss; or 
in preparing those with which they are porehssBd, 
if they are foreign commodities. Such taxes tos 
always alter, more or less, Uw natural directioB of 
national industry, and turn it into a channel alwsyi 
different from, and generally leas advantageooi 
than that in which it would have run of its ova 
accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by smug* 
gling gives frequent occasion to forfeitures and 
other penalties, which entirely ruin the smuggler; 
a person who, though no doubt highly blameable 
for violating the laws of his country, is frequently 
incapable of violating those of natural justice, and 
would have been, in every respect, an excellent citi- 
zen, had not the la¥rs of his country made that a 
crime which nature never meant to be so. In those 
corrupted governments where there is at least a 
general suspicion of much unnecessary expense, 
and great misapplication of the public revenue, the 
laws which guard it are little respected. Not many 
people are scrupulous about smuggling, when, with- 
out perjury, they casxtoi^ «xi^ ^«a^ and safe oppQ^ 
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tunitj of doing so. To pretend to have any scruple 
about buying smuggled goods, though a manifest 
encouragement to the violation of the revenue laws, 
and to the perjury which almost always attends it, 
would in most countries be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead of gain- 
ing credit with anybody, serve only to expose the 
person who affects to practise them, to the suspicion 
of being a greater knave than most of his neigh- 
l>ours. By this indulgence of the public, the smug- 
gler is often encouraged to continue a trade which 
be is thus taught to consider as in some measure 
innocent; and when the severity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fall upon him, he is frequently dis- 
posed to defend with violence, what he has been 
accustomed to regard as his just property. From 
being at first, perhaps, rather imprudent than cri- 
minal, he at last too often becomes one of the har- 
diest and most determined violators of the laws of 
society. By the ruin of the smuggler, his capital, 
which had before been employed in maintaining 
productive labour, is absorbed either in the revenue 
of the state or in that of the revenue-officer, and is 
employed in maintaining unproductive, to the di- 
minution of the general capital of the society, and 
of the useful industry which it might otherwise have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least the 
dealers in the taxed commodities to the frequent 
visits and odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
expose them sometimes, no jdovxbl) Vo ^om^ ^^^\^^ 
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of o pp iea s ion, and mlwaji to miich trouble mnd nx- 
ation ; and though Yezation, as has already beei 
said, is not strictly speaking expense, it ia certaialy 
equivalent to the expense at which every man'wooU 
be willing to redeem himself from it. The laws d 
excise, though more efiectual for the purpose for 
which they were instituted, are, in thb respect, moR 
vexations than those of the customs. When a nM^- 
chant has imported goods subject to certain dnticf 
of customs, when he has paid those duties, sod 
lodged the goods in his warehonae, he is not in 
most cases liable to any further trouble or vexatioa 
from the customhouse oflSoer. It is otherwise with 
goods subject to duties of exdse. The dealeri hsie 
no respite from the continual visits and exmminstioa 
of the excise oflScers. The duties of exc»e are, upos 
this account, more unpopular than those of the ca^ 
toras ; and so are the oflQcers who levy them. Those 
oflQcers, it is pretended, though in general, perhaps, 
they do their duty fiilly as well as those of the cos- 
toms; yet, as that duty obliges them to be fre- 
quently very troublesome to some of their neigh- 
bours, commonly contract a certain hardness of cha- 
racter which the others frequently have not This 
observation, however, may very probably be the 
mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers, whose smu£r- 
gling is either prevented or detected by their dili- 
gence. 

The inconveniencies, however, which are, perhaps, 
in some degree inseparable from takes upon con- 
sumable commodities, fall as light upon the pe(4>le of 
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Great Britain as upon those of any other country of 
which the government is nearly as expensive. Our 
state is not perfect, and might be mended; but 
it is as good or better than that of most of our 
neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion that duties upon 
consumable goods were taxes upon the profits of 
merchants, those duties havp, in some countries, 
been repeated upon every uccessive sale of the 
goods* If the profits of the merchant importer or 
merchant manufacturer were taxed, equality seemed 
to require that those of all the middle buyers, who 
intervened between either of them and the con- 
sumer, should likewise be taxed. The famous Al- 
cavala of Spain seems to have been established 
upon this principle. It was at first a tax of ten 
per cent., afterwards of fourteen per cent., and 
is at present of only six per cent, upon the sale of 
every sort of property, whether moveable or immove- 
able; and it is repeated every time the property is 
sold*. The levying of this tax requires a multi- 
tude of revenue-officers sufficient to guard the trans- 
portation of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but from one shop to another. It subjects, 
not only the dealers in some sorts of goods, but those 
in all sorts, every farmer, every manufacturer, every 
merchant and shopkeeper, to the continual visits 
and examination of the tax-gatherers. Through the 
greater part of a country in which a tax of this 
kind is established, nothing can be produced for 
distant sale. The produce of every part of the 
* M^moires concernant les Droits, &o. torn. i. p. 455. — At 
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country must be proportioned to the consumptioQ 
of the neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala, ac- 
cordingly, that Ustaiits imputes the min of tiie 
manufactures of Spain. He might have imputed 
to it likewise the declension of agriculture, it beiog 
imposed not only upon manufacturers, but upon the 
rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom cf Naples there is a similar tax 
of three per cent upon the value of all ocmtraetib 
and consequently upon that of all contracts of salb 
It is both lighter than the Spanish tax, and HSm 
greater part of towns and parishes are allowed to 
pay a composition in lieu of it. Tliey leiy this 
composition in what manner they please^ gene- 
rally in a way that gives no interruption to die 
interior commerce of the place. The Neapolitaa 
tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous as the Spanish 
one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, with a 
few exceptions of no great consequence, takes place 
in all the different parts of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, leaves the interior commerce of the 
country, the inland and coasting trade, almost en- 
tirely free. The inland trade is almost perfectly 
free, and the greater part of goods may be carried 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, without 
requiring any permit or let-pass, without being sub- 
ject to question, visit, or examination from the re- 
venue officers. There are a few exceptions, but they 
are such as can give no interruption to any import- 
ant branch of the inland commerce of the countiy. 
Goods carried coastwise, indeed, require certificates 
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or coast-cockets. If you except coals, however, the 
rest are almost all duty free. This freedom of in- 
terior commerce, the effect of the uniformity of the 
system of taxation, is perhaps one of the principal 
causes of the prosperity of Great Britain; every 
great country being necessarily the best and most 
extensive market for the greater part of the pro- 
ductions of its own industry. If the same freedom, 
in consequence of the same uniformity, could be 
extended to Ireland and the plantations, both the 
grandeur of the state and the prosperity of every 
part of the empire, would probably be still greater 
than at present. 

In France, the different revenue laws which take 
place in the different provinces, require a multitude 
of revenue-officers to surround, not only the frontiers 
of the kingdom, but those of almost each particular 
province, in order either to prevent the importation 
of certain goods, or to subject it to the payment of 
certain duties, to the no small interruption of the 
interior commerce of the country. Some provinces 
are allowed to compound for the gabelle or salt-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of 
tobacco, which the farmers-general enjoy through 
the greater part of the kingdom. The aids, which 
correspond to the excise in England, are very dif- 
ferent in different provinces. Some provinces are 
exempted from them, and pay a composition or 
equivalent. In those in which they take place and 
are in farm, there are many local duties which do 
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not extend beyond a particular town or dktikt 
The Traites, which correspond to our ciutonm, ^ 
Tide the kingdom into three great parta; flnt, the 
proriDcee subject to the tariff of 1664, which ar» 
called the provinces of the five great farms, and 
under which are comprehended Pieardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provincea of ths 
kingdom; secondly, the provinces subject to the 
tariff of 1667, which are called the provuMses 
reckoned foreign, and tmder which are compter 
bended the greater part of the frontier provinces; 
and, thirdly, those provinces which are said to he 
treated as foreign, or which, because they are aUowed 
a free commerce with foreign countries, are in tbei>' 
commerce with the other provinces of Fiance sn'> 
jected to the same duties as other foreign countries. 
These are Alsace, the three bishoprics of Mets, Tool, 
and Verdun, and the three cities of Dunkirk, Bay- 
onne, and Marseilles. Both in the provinces of the 
five great farms (called so on account of an ancient 
division of the duties of customs into five great 
branches, each of which was originally the subject 
of a particular farm, though they are now all united 
into one), and in those which are said to be reckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or district. There 
are some such even in the provinces which are said 
to be treated as foreign, particularly in the city of 
Marseilles. It is unnecessary to observe how much, 
both the restraints upon the interior conmierce of 
the country, and the number of the revenue officers 
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mast be multiplied, in order to guard the frontiers 
of those different provinces and districts, which are 
subject to such different systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints arising from 
this complicated system of revenue laws, the com* 
merce of wine, after corn perhaps the most import- 
ant production of France, is in the greater part of 
the provinces subject to particular restraints, arising 
from the favour which has been shown to the vine- 
yards of particular provinces and districts, above 
those of others. The provinces most famous for 
their wines, it will be found, I believe, are those in 
which the trade in that article is subject to the 
fewest restraints of this kind. The extensive mar- 
ket which such provinces enjoy, encourages good 
management both in the cultivation of their vine- 
yards, and in the subsequent preparation of their 
wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws are 
not peculiar to France. The little duchy of Milan 
is divided into six provinces, in each of which there 
is a different system of taxation with regard to seve- 
ral different sorts of consumable goods. The still 
smaller territories of the Duke of Parma are divided 
into three or four, each of which has, in the same 
manner, a system of its own. Under such absurd 
management, nothing but the great fertility of the 
soil and happiness of the climate could preserve 
such countries from soon relapsing into the lowest 
state of poverty and barbarism. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may either 
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be Icfied hj an admiiustnitaoa of wiiieli Ae offieen 
are appointed bj govenunent and are Immedialdy 
acconntalile to gorenunent, of wblch the re? cmM 
nasi u this ease traiy from year to year, aceowfing 
to die oecaaional variations in tiie prodnee of tto 
tax; or they may be let in farm for a lent eertaiai 
the fiinner being allowed to appoint hiaownoi&oei^ 
who, thoogh obliged to lery the tax in the manitt 
directed by the law, are nnder his immediate inspeo' 
tioQ, and are immediately aeooontable to him. Thi 
best and most fragal way of levying a tax can new 
be by farm. Over and abofe what is nece saai y te 
paying the stipulated rent, the salariesof the offieMii 
and the wbsAt expense of administration, the fanatt 
must always draw from the prodnoe of the tax a 
certain profit proportioned at least to the advanee 
which he makes, to the risk which he runs, to the 
trouble which he is at, and to the knowledge and 
skill which it requires to manage so very complicated 
a concern. Crovemment, by establishing an admi- 
nistration under their own immediate inspection, ci 
the same kind with that which the farmer estab- 
lishes, might at least save this profit, which is al- 
most always exorbitant To farm any considerable 
branch of the public revenue, requires either a great 
capital or a great credit; circumstances whidi 
would alone restrain the competition for such an 
undertaking to a very small number of people. Of 
the few who have this capital or credit, a still 
smaller number have the necessary knowledge or 
experience; another circumstance which restrains 
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the competition still further. The very few who 
are in condition to become competitors, find it more 
for their interest to combine together; to become 
co-partners instead of competitors, and when the 
farm is set up to auction, to offer no rent, but what 
is much below the real value. In countries where 
the public revenues are in farm, the farmers are 
generally the most opulent people. Their wealth 
would alone excite the public indignation, and the 
vanity which almost always accompanies such up- 
start fortunes, the foolish ostentation with which 
they commonly display that wealth, excite that in- 
dignation still more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find the 
laws too severe, which punish any attempt to evade 
the payment of a tax. They have no bowels for 
the contributors, who are not their subjects, and 
whose universal bankruptcy, if it should happen the 
day after their farm is expired, would not much 
affect their interest. In the greatest exigencies of 
the state, when the anxiety of the sovereign for the 
exact payment of his revenue is necessarily the 
greatest, they seldom fail to complain that without 
laws more rigorous than those which actually take 
place, it will be impossible for them to pay even the 
usual rent. In those moments of public distress 
their demands cannot be disputed. The revenue 
laws, therefore, become gradually more and more 
severe. The most sanguinary are always to be 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
public revenue is in farm. The mildest, in countries 
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where it is levied under the immediate inspection 9f 
the sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels more 
compassion for his people than can ever be expected 
from the farmers of his revenue. He knows that 
the permanent grandeur of his family depends upoa 
the prosperity of his people^ and he will never know- 
ingly ruin that prosperity for the sake of any mo- 
mentary interest of his own. It is otherwise with 
the farmers of his revenue, whose gprandeur may 
frequently be the efiect of the ruin, and not of the 
prosperity of his people. 

A tax is sometimes, not only farmed for a certein 
rent, but the farmer has, besides, the monopoly of 
the commodity taxed. In France, the duties upon 
tobacco and salt are levied in this manner. In soch 
cases the farmer, instead of one, levies two exorbi- 
tant profits upon the people; the profit of the farmer, 
and the still more exorbitant one of the monopolist. 
Tobacco being a luxury, every man is allowed to 
buy or not to buy as he chooses. But salt being a 
necessary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; because, if he did not buy 
this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is pre- 
sumed, buy it of some smuggler. The taxes upon 
both commodities are exorbitant. The temptation 
to smuggle consequently is to many people irresis- 
tible, while at the same time the rigour of the law, 
and the vigilance of the farmer s officers, render the 
yielding to that temptation almost certainly ruinous. 
The smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every year 
several hundred people to the galleys, besides a very 
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considerable number whom it sends to the gibbet. 
Those taxes levied in this manner yield a very con- 
siderable revenue to government. In 1767, the 
farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions five 
hundred and forty-one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight livres a year. That of salt, for thirty- 
six millions four hundred and ninety-two thousand 
four hundred and four livres. The farm in both 
cases was to commence in 1768, and to last for six 
years. Those who consider the blood of the people 
as nothing in comparison with the revenue of the 
prince, may perhaps approve of this method of levy- 
ing taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies of salt 
and tobacco have been established in many other 
countries ; particularly in the Austrian and Prussian 
dominions, and in the greater part of the states of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual revenue 
of the crown is derived from eight different sources ; 
the taille, the capitation, the two vingti^mes, the 
gabelles, the aides, the traites, the domaine, and the 
farm of tobacco. The five last are, in the greater 
part of the provinces, under farm. The three first 
are every where levied by an administration under 
the immediate inspection and direction of govern- 
ment, and it is universally acknowledged that, in 
proportion to what they take out of the pockets of 
the people, they bring more into the treasury of the 
prince than the other five, of which the administra- 
tion is much more wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their present 

2h 
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stale, to admit of three very obvious reformations. 
First, by abolishing the taille and the capitation, 
and by increasing the number of vingti^mes, so as 
to produce an additional revenue equal to the amount 
of those other taxes, the revenue of the crown might 
be preserved ; the expense of collection might be 
much diminished ; the vexation of the inferior ranks 
of people, which the taille and capitation occasion, 
might be entirely prevented ; and the superior ranks 
might not be more burdened than the greater part of 
them are at present. The vingti^me, I have already 
observed, is a tax very nearly of the same kind with 
what is called the land-tax of England. The bur- 
den of the taille, it is acknowledged, falls finally upon 
the proprietors of land ; and as the greater part of 
the capitation is assessed upon those who are subject 
to the taille at so much a pound of that other tax, 
the final payment of the greater part of it must like- 
wise fall upon the same order of people. Though 
the number of the vingti^mes, therefore, was in 
creased so as to produce an additional revenue equal 
to the amount of both those taxes, the superior 
ranks of people might not be more burdened than 
they are at present. Many individuals no doubt 
would, on account of the great inequalities with 
which the taille is commonly assessed upon the es- 
tates and tenants of different individuals. The in- 
terest and opposition of such favoured subjects are 
the obstacles most likely to prevent this or any other 
reformation of the same kind. Secondly, by ren- 
dering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes 
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upon tobacco, all the different customs and excises, 
uniform in all the different parts of the kingdom, 
those taxes might be levied at much less expense, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom might 
be rendered as free as that of £ngland. Thirdly, 
and lastly, by subjecting all those taxes to an ad- 
ministration under the immediate inspection and 
direction of goTernment, the exorbitant profits of 
the farmers-general might be added to the revenue 
of the state. The opposition arising from the pri- 
vate interest of individuals, is likely to be as effec- 
tual for preventing the two last as the first-men* 
tioned scheme of reformation. 

The French system of taxation seems, in every 
respect, inferior to the British. In Great Britain 
ten millions sterling are annually levied upon less 
than eight millions of people, without its being pos- 
sible to say that any particular order is oppressed. 
From the collections of the Abbt^ £xpilly, and the 
observations of the author of the £ssay upon the 
legislation and commerce of corn, it appears pro- 
bable, that France, including the provinces of Lor- 
raine and Bar, contains about twenty-three or 
twenty-four millions of people; three times the 
number perhaps contained in Great Britain. The 
soil and climate of France are better than those of 
Great Britain. The country has been much longer 
in a state of improvement and cultivation, and is, 
upon that account, better stocked with all those 
things which it requires a long time to raise up and 
accumulate, such a^ great towns, and convenient 
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and well-built houses, both in town and country. 
With these advantages, it might be expected that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the support of the state, with as little in- 
conveniency as a revenue of ten millions is in Great 
Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole revenue 
paid into the treasury of France, according to the 
best, though, I acknowledge, very imperfect, ac- 
counts which I could get of it, usually run between 
808 and 325 millions of livres ; that is, it did not 
amount to fifteen millions sterling; not the half of 
what might have been expected, had the people 
contributed in the same proportion to their numbers 
as the people of Great Britain. The people of 
France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are 
much more oppressed by taxes than the people of 
Great Britain. France, however, is certainly the 
great empire in Europe which, after that of Great 
Britain, enjoys the mildest and most indulgent 
government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necessaries 
of life have ruined, it is said, their principal manu- 
factures, and are likely to discourage gradually 
even their fisheries and their trade in ship-building. 
The taxes upon the necessaries of life are incon- 
siderable in Great Britain, and no manufacture has 
hitherto been ruined by them. The British taxes 
which bear hardest on manufactures are some duties 
upon the importation of raw materials, particularly 
upon that of raw silk. The revenue of the states- 
general and of the different cities, however, is said 
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to amount to more than five millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling ; and as the in- 
habitants of the United Provinces cannot well be 
supposed to amount to more than a third part of 
those of Great Britain^ they must, in proportion to 
their number, be much more heavily taxed. 

After all the proper subjects of taxation have been 
exhausted, if the exigencies of the state still con- 
tinue to require new taxes, they must be imposed 
upon improper ones. The taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life, therefore, may be no impeachment of 
the wisdom of that republic, which, in order to ac- 
quire and to maintain its independency, has, in spite 
of its great frugality, been involved in such expen- 
sive wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. 
The singular countries of Holland and Zealand, be- 
sides, require a considerable expense even to pre- 
serve their existence, or to prevent their being swal- 
lowed up by the sea, which must have contributed 
to increase considerably the load of taxes in those 
two provinces. The republican form of government 
seems to be the principal support of the present 
grandeur of Holland. The owners of great capitals, 
the great mercantile families, have generally either 
some direct share, or some indirect influence, in the 
administration of that government. For the sake of 
the respect and authority which they derive from 
this situation, they are willing to live in a country 
where their capital, if they employ it themselves, 
will bring them less profit, and if they lend it to 
another, less interest; and where the very mode- 
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rate revenue wluch tiiey can draw from it win pur- 
chase less of the necessaries and oonveniendes <^life 
than in any other part of Evrope. The residenceof 
such wealttiy people necessarily keeps alire, in spite 
of all disadTBntages, a certain degree of industry in 
the country. Any public calamity which should de- 
stroy the republican form of government, whidi 
should throw the whole administration into the 
hands of nobles and of soldiers, which should anni- 
hilate altogether the importance of those wealthy 
merchants, would soon render it disagreeable to 
them to live in a country where they were no longer 
likely to be much respected. They would lemove 
both their residence and their ca{Mtal to some other 
country, and the industry and commerce of Holhuid 
would soon follow the capitals which supported 
them. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Of Public Debts. 

In that rude state of society which precedes the ex- 
tension of commerce and the improvement of manu- 
factures, when those expensive luxuries which com- 
merce and manufactures can alone introduce are 
altogether unknown, the person who possesses a large 
revenue, I have endeavoured to show in the third 
book of this Inquiry, can spend or enjoy that reve- 
nue in no other way than by maintaining nearly as 
many people as it can maintain. A large revenue 
may at all times be said to consist in the command 
of a large quantity of the necessaries of life. In 
that rude state of things it is commonly paid in a 
large quantity of those necessaries, in the materials 
of plain food and coarse clothing, in corn and 
cattle, in wool and raw hides. When neither com- 
merce nor manufactures furnish anything for which 
the owner can exchange the greater part of those 
materials which are over and above his own con- 
sumption, he can do nothing with the surplus but 
feed and clothe nearly as many people as it will 
feed and clothe. A hospitality in which there is no 
luxury, and a liberality in which there is no osten- 
tation, occasion, in this situation of things, the prin- 
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cipal expenses of the rich and the great. But these, 
I have likewise endeavoured to show in the same 
book, are expenses by which people are not very 
apt to ruin themselves. There is not, perhaps, any 
selfish pleasure so frivolous, of which the pursuit 
has not sometimes ruined even sensible men. A 
passion for cock-fighting has ruined many. But 
the instances, I believe, are not very numerous of 
people who have been ruined by a hospitality or 
liberality of this kind ; though the hospitality of 
luxury, and the liberality of ostentation have ruined 
many. Among our leudal ancestors, the long time 
during which estates used to continue in the same 
family, sufficiently demonstrates the general dispo- 
sition of people to live within their income. Though 
the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by the 
great landholders, may not, to us in the present 
times, seem consistent with that order, which we 
are apt to consider as inseparably connected with 
good economy, yet we must certainly allow them 
to have been at least so far frugal as not com- 
monly to have spent their whole income. A part 
of their wool and raw hides they had generally an 
opportunity of selling for money. Some part of 
this money, perhaps, they spent in purchasing the 
few objects of vanity and luxury, with which the 
circumstances of the times could furnish them; but 
some part of it they seem commonly to have hoarded. 
They could not well indeed do any thing else but 
hoard whatever money they saved. To trade was 
disgraceful to a gentleman, and to lend money at 
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interest, whicll at that time was considered as usury, 
and prohibited by law, would have been still more 
so. In those times of violence and disorder, be 
sides, it was convenient to have a hoard of money 
at hand, that in case they should be driven from 
their own home, they might have something of 
known value to carry with them to some place of 
safety. The same violence which made it conve- 
nient to hoard, made it equally convenient to con- 
ceal the hoard. The frequency of treasure- trove, 
or of treasure found of which no owner was known, 
sufficiently demonstrates the frequency in those 
times both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. 
Treasure-trove was then considered as an important 
branch of the revenue of the sovereign. All the 
treasure- trove of the kingdom would scarce perhaps 
in the present times make an important branch 
of the revenue of a private gentleman of a good 
estate. 

The same disposition to save and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the sovereign, as well as in the subjects. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manufac- 
tures are little known, the sovereign, it has already 
been observed in the fourth book, is in a situation 
which naturally disposes him to the parsimony re- 
quisite for accumulation. In that situation the ex- 
pense even of a sovereign cannot be directed by that 
vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court. 
The ignorance of the times affords but few of the 
trinkets in which that finery consists. Standing 
armies are not then necessary, so that the expense 
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eren of a aofereigii, like UiAt of sny oUiet gmt 
lord, can be employed in scarce any thing bit 
bounty to his tenants, and hoBpitality to his le* 
tainera. But bounty and hospitalitj Tery teldoB 
lead to extravafance; thongh vanity almost almji 
does. All the ancient soTcreigns of Europe accord* 
ingly, it has already been obaerfed, bad treasBna 
E?ery Tartar chief in the present timca is said to 
have one. 

In a oonunereial country abounding irith etoy 
sort of expensive luxuiy, the sovereign, in the ssnn 
manner as almost all the great fnoprietors in his 
dominions, naturally spends a great part of liii 
revenue in purchasing those luxuries. Hm owa 
and the neighbouring countries supply him aboad* 
antly with all the costly trinkets which compoie 
the splendid, but insignificant pageantry of a court. 
For the sake of an inferior pageantiy of the same 
kind, his nobles dismiss their retainers, make theiv 
tenants independent, and become gradually them- 
selves as insignificant as the greater part of the 
wealthy burghers in his dominions. The same fri- 
volous passions, which influence their conduct, in- 
fluence his. How can it be supposed that he should 
be the only rich man in his dominions who is insen- 
sible to pleasures of this kind ? If he does not, what 
he js very likely to do, spend upon those pleasures 
so great a part of his revenue as to debilitate very 
much the defensive power of the state, it cannot well 
be expected that he should not spend upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is ne« 
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cessary for supporting that defensive power. His 
ordinary expense becomes equal to his ordinary 
revenue, and it is well if it does not frequently ex- 
ceed it The amassing of treasure can no longer be 
expected, and when extraordinary exigencies require 
extraordinary expenses, he must necessarily call upon 
his subjects for an extraordinary aid. The present 
and the late king of Prussia are the only great 
princes of Europe, who, since the death of Henry IV. 
of France in 1610, are supposed to have amassed 
any considerable treasure. The parsimony which 
leads to accumulation has become almost as rare in 
republican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, are all in debt. The canton of Berne is 
the single republic in Europe which has amassed 
any considerable treasure. The other Swiss re- 
publics have not. The taste for some sort of page- 
antry, for splendid buildings, at least, and othe 
public ornaments, frequently prevails as much in 
the apparently sober senate-house of a little republic, 
as in the dissipated court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony in time of peace, imposes 
the necessity of contracting debt in time of war. 
When war comes, there is no money in the treasury 
but what is necessary for carrying on the ordinary 
expense of the peace establishment. In war an 
establishment of three or four times that expense 
becomes necessary for the defence of the state, and 
consequently a revenue three or four times greater 
than the peace revenue. Supposing that the sove- 
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rei^ shoald bave, what be scarce ever baa, tbe im- 
mediate means of augmenting his re^enoe in ppo- 
portion lo the augmentation of his expense, yet stiO 
the produce of the taxes, from which this incresse 
of revenue must be drawn, will not begin to come 
into the treasury till perhaps ten or twelve months 
after they are imposed. But the moment in which 
war begins, or rather the moment in which it appetn 
likely to begin, the army must be augment^, the 
fleet must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be 
put into a posture of defence ; that army, that fleet, 
those garrisoned towns must be furnished with arms, 
ammunition, and provisions. An immediate and 
great expense must be incurred in that moment of 
immediate danger, which will not wait fbr the gra- 
dual and slow returns of the nevir taxes. - In this exi- 
gency government can have no other resource but 
in borrowins:. • 

The same commercial state of society which, by 
the operation of moral causes, brings government in 
this manner into the necessity of borrowing, produces 
in the subjects both an ability and an inclination to 
lend. If it commonly brings along with it the ne- 
cessity of borrowing, it likewise brings with it the 
facility of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and manu* 
facturers, necessarily abounds with a set of people 
through whose hands not only their own capitals, 
but the capitals of all those who either lend them 
money, or trust them with goods, pass as jfrequently, 
or more frequently, than the revenue of a private 
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man, who, without trade or husiness, lives upon his 
income, passes through his hands. The revenue of 
such a man can regularly pass through his hands 
only once in a year. But the whole amount of 
the capital and credit of a merchant, who deals in 
a trade of which the returns are very quick, may 
sometimes pass through his hands two, three, or 
four times in a year. A country abounding with 
merchants and manufacturers, therefore, necessarily 
abounds with a set of people who have it at all times 
in their power to advance, if they choose to do so, a 
very large sum of money to government. Hence 
the ability in the subjects of a commercial state to 
lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom flourish 
long in any state which does not enjoy a regular 
administration of justice, in which the people do 
not feel themselves secure in the possession of their 
property, in which the faith of contracts is not sup- 
ported by law, and in which the authority of the 
state is not supposed to be regularly employed in 
enforcing the payment of debts from all those who 
are able to pay. Commerce and manufactures, in 
short, can seldom flourish in any state in which 
there is not a certain degree of confidence in the 
justice of government. The same confidence which 
disposes great merchants and manufacturers, upon 
ordinary occasions, to trust their property to the 
protection of a particular government, disposes 
them, upon extraordinary occasions, to trust that 
^vernment with the use of their property. By 
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his trading capitaL He generally oousiden it at 
a fafoor, therefore, whMi the administiatieai admits 
1dm to a share in the first sahscriptian lor a aeir 
loao. Hence the inclination or willingness in the 
sabjects c^ a commercial state to lend. 

The government of sach a state is very apt to re- 
pose itself upon this ability and willingness of its 
suljects to lend it their money on extra<miinary oc- 
casions. It foresees the facility of borrowing, and 
therefore dispenses itself from the duty of saving. 

In a rude state of society there are no great mO' 
cantile or manufacturing capitals. The individuali, 
who hoard whatever money they can save, and who 
conceal their hoard, do so from a distrust of the 
justice of government, from a fear tliat if it was 
known that they had a hoard, and where that hoard 
was to be found, they would quickly be plundered. 
In such a state of things few people would be abk^ 
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and nobody would be willing, to lend their money 
to goyerament on extraordinary exigencies. The 
sovereign feels that he must provide for such exi- 
gencies by saving, because he foresees the absolute 
impossibility of borrowing* This foresight increases 
still further his natural disposition to save* 

The progress of the enormous debts which at 
present oppress, and will in the long-run probably 
ruin, all the great nations of Europe^ has been 
pretty uniform. Nations, like private men, have 
generally begun to borrow upon what may be called 
personal credit, without assigning or mortgaging 
any particular fund for the payment of the debt; 
and when this resource has failed them, they have 
gone on to borrow upon assig^nments or mortgages 
of particular funds* 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great Brt** 
tain is contracted in the former of those two ways. 
It consists partly in a debt which bears, or is sup- 
posed to bear, no interest, and which resembles the 
debts that a private man contracts upon account; 
and partly in a debt which bears interest, and which 
resembles what a private man contracts upon his 
bill or promissory note. The debts which are due 
either for extraordinary services, or for services 
either not provided for, or not paid at the time 
when they are performed ; part of the extraordi- 
naries of the army, navy, and ordnance, the arrears 
of subsidies to foreign princes, those of seamen's 
wages, &c., usually constitute a debt of the first 
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kind. Navy and Exchequer bills, which are issaed 
sometimes in payment of a part of such debts and 
sometimes for other purposes, constitute a debt of 
the second kind ; Exchequer bills bearing interest 
from the 'day on which they are issued, and navy 
bills six months after they are issued. The bank of 
England, either by voluntarily discounting those 
bills at their current value, or by agreeing with 
government for certain considerations to circulate 
Exchequer bills, that is, to receive them at par, pay- 
ing the interest which happens to be due upon 
them, keeps up their value and facilitates their a^ 
culation, and thereby frequently enables government 
to contract a very large debt of this kind. In France, 
where there is no bank, the state bills (billets d*^tat^ 
have sometimes sold at sixty and seventy per cent 
discount. During the great re-coinage in king Wil- 
liam's time, when the bank of England thought 
proper to put a stop to its usual transactions. Exche- 
quer bills and tallies are said to have sold from 
twenty-five to sixty per cent, discount ; owing partly, 
no doubt, to the supposed instability of the new 
government established by the Revolution, but 
partly too to the want of the support of the bank 
of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes 
necessary, in order to raise money, to assign or 
mortgage some particular branch of the public re- 

* See Examen des Reflexions politiques sur les Fi- 
nances. — A. 
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Tenue for the payment of the debt> government has 
upon 'different occasions done this in two different 
ways. Sometimes it has made this assigpunent or 
mortgage for a short period of time only^ a yenr or 
a few years, for example ; and sometimes for per- 
petuity. In the one case, the fund was supposed 
sufficient to pay, within the limited time, both prin- 
cipal and interest of the money borrowed. In the 
other, it was supposed sufficient to pay the interest 
only, or a perpetual annuity equivalent to the inter- 
est, government being at liberty to redeem at any 
time this annuity, upon paying back the principal 
sum borrowed. When money was raised in the one 
way, it was said to be raised by anticipation ; when 
in the other, by perpetual funding, or, more shortly, 
by funding. 

In Great Britain, the annual land and malt-taxes 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of a 
borrowing clause constantly inserted into the acts 
which impose them. The bank of England gene- 
rally advances at an interest, which since the Revo- 
lution has varied from eight to three per cent., the 
jiums for which those taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their produce gradually comes in. If 
there is a deficiency, which there always is, it is 
provided for in the supplies of the ensuing year. 
The only considerable branch of the public revenue 
which yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly 
spent before it comes in. Like an improvident 
spendthrift, whose pressing ^occasions will not allow 
him to wait for the regular payment of his revenue^ 
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the state is in the constant practice of borrowing 
of its own factors and agents, and of paying interest 
for the use of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during a great 
part of that of queen Anne, before we had become 
so familiar as we are now with the practice of pe^ 
petual funding, the greater part of the new taxes 
were imposed but for a short period of time (for 
four, five, six, or seven years only), and a great part 
of the grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of the produce of those taxes. The 
produce being frequently insufficient for paying 
within the limited term the principal and interest 
of the money borrowed, deficiencies arose, to make 
good which it became necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III. c. 20, the 
deficiencies of several taxes were charged upon what 
was then called the first general mortgage or fund, 
consisting of a prolongation to the first of August, 
1706, of several different taxes, which would have 
expired within a shorter term, and of which the 
produce was accumulated into one general fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged term 
amounted to 5,160,459/. 14;. 9^(1. 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, were 
still further prolonged for the like purposes till the 
first of August, 1710, and were called the second 
general mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
upon it amounted to 2,055,999/. 7^. 11^. 

In 1707, those duties were still further prolonged, 
as a fund for new loans, to the first of August, 1712, 
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and were called the third general mortgage or fundi 
The sum borrowed upon it was 983,254/. lis. Q^d, 

In 1708, those duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken off by the articles of union) still 
iurther continued, as a fund for new loans, to the 
first of August, 1714, and were called the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was 925,176/. 9^. 2id, 

In 1709, those duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund altogether) still further con- 
tinued for the same purpose to the first of August, 
1716, and were called the fifth general mortgage 
or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was 
922,029/. 6s, 

In 1710j those duties were again prolonged to 
the first of August, 1720, and were called the sixth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was 1,296,552/. 9». ll|(2. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this 4ime were 
thus subject to four different anticipations), together 
with several others, were continued for ever, and 
made a fund for paying the interest of the capital 
of the South Sea Company, which had that year 
advanced to government, for paying debts and mak- 
ing good deficiencies, the sum of 9,177,967/. lbs, id,; 
the greatest loan which at that time had ever been 
made. 

Before this period, the principal^ so far as I have 
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been able to observe, the only taxes wbicb in order 
to pay the interest of a debt had been imposed for 
perpetuity, were those for paying the interest of the 
money which had been advanced to government by 
the Bank and East India Company, and of what 
it was expected would be advanced, but wbich wis 
never advanced, by a projected land bank. The bank 
fund at this time amounted to 3,875,027/. 17«. 10^ 
for which was paid an annuity or interest of 
906,501/. 13^. bd. The £ast India fiind amounted* 
to 3,200,000/., for wUch was paid an annuity or 
interest of 160,000/.; the bank fund being at six 
per cent.; the East India fund at five per oent4 
interest 

In 1715, by the first of George I. c. 12, the dif« 
ferent taxes which had been mortgaged for paying 
the bank annuity, together with several others which 
by this act were likewise rendered perpetual, were 
accumulated into one common fund called the Ag- 
gregate Fund, which was charged not only with the 
payments of the bank annuity, but with several 
other annuities and burdens of different kinds. This 
fund was afterwards augmented by the tbird of 
George J. c. 8, and by the fifth of George I. c. 3, 
and the different duties which were then added to 
it were likewise rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George I. c. 7, several 
other taxes were rendered perpetual, and accumu- 
lated into another common fund, called the General 
Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, amount- 
ing in the whole to 724,849/. 6s. lO^d. 

In consequence of those different acts, the greater 
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part of the taxes which before had been anticipated 
only for a short term of years, were rendered per- 
petual as a fund for paying, not the capital, but the 
interest only, of the money which had been borrowed 
upon them by different successive anticipations. 

Had money never been raised but by anticipation, 
the course of a few years would have liberated the 
public revenue, without any other attention of 
government besides that of not overloading the 
fund by charging it with more debt than it could 
pay within the limited term, and of not anticipating 
a second time before the expiration of the first anti- 
cipation. But the greater part of European govern- 
ments have been incapable of those attentions. They 
have frequently overloaded the fund even upon the 
first anticipation ; and when this happened not to 
be the case, they have generally taken care to over- 
load it, by anticipating a second and a third time 
before the expiration of the first anticipation. The 
fund becoming in this manner altogether insufficient 
for paying both principal and Interest of the money 
borrowed upon it, it became necessary to charge it 
with the interest only, or a perpetual annuity equal 
to the interest, and such unprovident anticipations 
necessarily gave birth to the more ruinous practice 
of perpetual funding. But though this practice 
necessarily puts off the liberation of the public reve- 
nue from a fixed period to one so indefinite that it 
is not very likely ever to arrive ; yet as a greater 
isum can in all cases be raised by this new practice 
4han by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
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when men hsie once beeome &niUar witti it, )m 
in the great exigendes of the state been nniveraiUy 
preferred to the latter. To relieve the pieaent en- 
gency is always the obfeet which principaUy interests 
those immediately concerned in the administratioD 
of public affairs. The future liberation of the pub- 
lic revenoe, they leaye to the care of posterity* 

During the icign of queen Anne, the market nte 
of interest bad fallen from six to five per centySn^ 
in the twelfUi year of her reign five per cent wsi 
declared to be the highest rate which could law* 
fully be taken for money harrowed upon privatt 
security. Soon after the greater part of the teoi* 
porary taxes of Great Britain had been rendeicd 
perpetual, and distributed into the Aggregate, Sooth 
Sea, and General funds, the creditors of the public, 
like those of private persons, were induced to accept 
of five per cent for the interest of their monej, 
which occasioned a saving of one per cent, upcm the 
capital of the greater part of the debts which had 
been thus funded for perpetuity, or of one-sixth of 
the greater part of the annuities which were paid 
out of the three great funds above-mentioned. This 
saving left a considerable surplus in the produce of 
the different taxes which had been accumulated into 
those funds, over and above what was necessary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged upon 
them, and laid the foundation of what has since 
been called the Sinking Fund. In 17 17, it amounted 
to 323,434/. 7;. 7id. In 1727, the interest of the 
greater part of the public debts was still further re- 
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duced to four per cent. ; and in 175S and 1757, to 
three and a half and three per cent. ; which reduc- 
tions still further augmented the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund, though instituted for the payment 
of old, facilitates very much the contracting of new 
debts. It is a subsidiary fund always at hand to be 
mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful fund, upon 
which money is proposed to be raised in any exi- 
gency of the state. Whether the sinking fund of 
Great Britain has been more frequently applied to 
the one or to the other of those two purposes, will 
sufficiently appear by and by. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, by an- 
ticipations and by perpetual funding, there are two 
other methods, which hold a sort of middle place 
between them. These are, that of borrowing upon 
annuities for terms of years, and that of borrowing 
upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne, large sums were frequently borrowed upon 
annuities fbr terms of years, which were sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter. In 1693, an act 
was passed for borrowing one million upon an an- 
nuity of fourteen per cent., or of 140,000/. a year 
for sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed for 
borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, upon 
terms which in the present times would appear very 
advantageous. But the subscription was not filled 
up. In the following year the deficiency was made 
good by borrowing upon annuities for lives at four- 
teen per cent., er at little more than seven years^ 
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Li lfi95i,ditf penoBswiioIiadpiiRfhaaed 
wen allaved to exchange them fior 
othm cf ainetf-flx jean^ upon peying into the 
Byrhrg oer sixty-diree pouids m the hundred; that 
is» the difeenee hetneen fburteen per cent, for fife, 
«id fourteen per eent for ninety-eix yeaMS,ynBwM 
for siztj-duee poimd», or for foor and a half jean^ 
pnrcheee Sodi was the snppoeed instahility of 
gofemmeiit, that eren these terms procured few 
pordiasers. In the reign of qoeen Anne, monef 
was npon different oocasMMis horrowed both upoa 
annoities for lives, and npon annuities for tenns of 
thirty^two^ of eighty-nine* ai ninety-eight, and of 
ninety-nine years. In 1719, the proprietors of tfas 
annnities for thir^two years were induced to accept 
in lieu of them South Sea stock to the amount of 
eleven and a half years' purchase of the annuities, 
together with an additional quantity of stock equal 
to the arrears which happened then to be due upoa 
them. In 1720, the greater part of 4he other an- 
Quities for terms of years both long and short were 
subscribed into the same fund. The long annuities 
at that time amounted to 666,821/. Ss. 3^. ^ year. 
On the fifth of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not subscribed at that time, 
amounted only to 136,453/. 12«. Sd, 

During the two wars which began in 1739 and 
in 1755, little money was borrowed either upon an- 
nuities for terms of years, or upon those for lives. 
An annuity for ninety-eight or ninety-nine years, 
however, is worth nearly as much money as a per- 
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petuity, and should, therefore, one might think, he 
a fund for horrowing nearly as much. But those 
who, in order to make family settlements, and to 
provide for remote futurity, huy into the public 
stocks, would not care to purchase into one of which 
the value was continually diminishing; and such 
people make a very considerable proportion both of 
the proprietors and purchasers of stock. An annuity 
for a long term of years, therefore, though its in- 
trinsic value may be very nearly the same with that 
of a perpetual annuity, will not find nearly the same 
number of purchasers. The subscribers to a new 
loan, who mean generally to sell their subscription 
as soon as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual an- 
nuity redeemable by parliament to an irredeemable 
annuity for a long term of years of only equal 
amount. The value of the former may be supposed 
always the same, or very nearly the same ; and it 
makes, therefore, a more convenient transferable 
stock than the latter. 

During the two last-mentioned wars, annuities, 
either for terms of years or for lives, were seldom 
granted but as premiums to the subscribers to a new 
loan, over and above the redeemable annuity or in- 
terest upon the credit of which the loan was sup- 
posed to be made. They were granted not as 
the proper fund upon which the money was bor- 
rowed; but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted 
in two different ways; either upon separate livies, 
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or upon lots €i Hycs, which in French are called 
Tontines, from the name of their inventor. When 
mnnnities are granted upon separate lives, the death 
of every individual annuitant dishurthens the public 
re?enue so far as it was affected by his annuity. 
When annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the public revenue does not commence till 
the death of all the annuitants comprehended in 
one lot, which may sometimes consist of twenty or 
thirty persons, of whom the survivors succeed to 
the annuities of all those who die before them ; the 
last survivor succeeding to the annuities of the 
whole lot Upon the same revenue more money 
can always be raised by tontines than by annuities 
for separate lives. An annuity, with a right of 
survivorship, is really worth more than an equal an- 
nuity for a separate life, and from the confidence 
which every man naturally has in his own good for- 
tune, the principle iu)on which is founded the suc- 
cess of all lotteries, such an annuity generally seUs 
for something more than it is worth. In countries 
where it is usual for government to raise money by 
granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for separate lives. 
The expedient which will raise most money, is al- 
most always preferred to that which is likely to 
bring about in the speediest manner the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the pub- 
lic debts consists in annuities for lives than in Eng- 
land. According to a memoir presented by the 
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parliament of Bourdeattx to thti king in 1764, the 
whole public debt of France is estimated at twenty- 
four hundred millions of livres; of which the capi- 
tal for which annuities for lives had been granted 
is supposed to amount to three hundred millions, 
the eighth part of the whole public debt. The an- 
huities themselves are computed to amount to thirty 
millions a year, the fourth part of one hundred and 
twenty millions, the supposed interest of that whole 
debt. These estimations, I know very well, are not 
exact, but having been ptesented by so very re- 
ispectable a body as approximations to the truth, 
they may, I apprehend, be considered as such. It 
is not the different degrees of auxiety in the two go- 
Veriiments of France and England for the libera- 
tion of the public revenue, which occasions this dif- 
ference in their respective modes of borrowing ; it 
Arises altogether from the different Views and in- 
terests of the lenders. 

In England, the seat of government being in the 
greatest mercantile city in the world, the merchants 
are generally the people who advance money to go- 
vernment. By advancing it they do not mean to 
diminish, but, on the contrary, to increase their 
mercantile capitals ; and unless they expected to sell 
with some profit their share in the subscription for a 
new lojin, they never would subscribe. But if by 
advancing their money they were to purchase, in- 
stead of perpetual annuities, annuities for lives only, 
whether their own or those of other people, they 
would not always be so likely to sell them with a 
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profit. Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always sell with loss; because no man will give for 
an annuity upon the life of another, whose age and 
state of health are nearly the same with his own, 
the same price which he would give for one upon 
his own. An annuity upon the life of a third per- 
son, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal value to the buyer 
and the seller ; but its real value begins to diminish 
from the moment it is granted, and continues to 
do so more and more as long as it subsists. It can 
never, therefore, make so convenient a transferable 
stock as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value 
may be supposed always the same, or very nearly 
the same. 

In France, the seat of government not being in a 
great mercantile city, merchants do not mdie so 
great a proportion of the people who advance money 
to government. The people . concerned in the 
finances, the farmers general, the receivers of the 
taxes which are not in farm, the court bankers, &c., 
make the greater part of those who advance their 
money in all public exigencies. Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, 
and frequently of great pride. They are too proud 
to marry their equals, and women of quality disdain 
to marry them. They frequently resolve, therefore, 
to live bachelors, and having neither any families of 
their own, nor much regard for those of their rela- 
tions, whom they are not always very fond of ac- 
knowledging, they desire only to live in splendour 
during their own time, and are not unwilling that 
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their fortune should end with themselves. The 
number of rich people, besides, who are either averse 
to marry, or whose condition of life renders it either 
improper or inconvenient for them to do so, is much 
greater in France than in England. To such people, 
who have little or no care for posterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital 
for a revenue, which is to last just as long, and no 
longer than they wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense of the greater part of mo- 
dern governments in time of peace being equal or 
nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, when war 
comes, they are both unwilling and unable to in- 
cresLse their revenue in proportion to the increase of 
their expense. They are unwilling, for fear of 
offending the people, who, by so gi'eat and so sud- 
den an increase of taxes, would soon be disgusted 
with the war ; and they are unable, from not well 
knowing what taxes would be sufRcient to produce 
the revenue wanted. The facility of borrowing 
delivers them from the embarrassment which this 
fear and inability would otherwise occasion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a very 
moderate increase of taxes, to raise, from year 
to year, money sufficient for carrying on the war, 
iind by the practice of perpetual funding they are 
enabled, with the smallest possible increase of taxes, 
to raise annually the largest possible sum of money. 
In great empires the people who live in the capital, 
and in the provinces remote from the scene of action, 
feel, tnany of them, scarce any inconveniency from 
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the war; but enjoy, at their ease, the amusement of 
reading in the newspapers the exploits of their own 
fleets and armies. To them this amusement com- 
pensates the small difference between the taxes 
which they pay on account of the war, and those 
which they had been accustomed to pay in time of 
peace. They are commonly dissatisfied with the 
return of peace, which puts an end to their amuse- 
ment, and to a thousand visionary hopes of conquest 
and national glory, from a longer continuance of 
the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom relieves them 
from the greater part of the taxes imposed during 
the war. These are mortgaged for the interest of 
the debt contracted in order to carry it on. If, over 
and above paying the interest of this debt, and de- 
fraying the ordinary expense of government, the 
old revenue, together with the nefw taxes, produce 
some surplus revenue, it may perhaps be converted 
into a sinking fund for paying off the debt. But, 
in the first place, this sinking fund, even supposing 
it should be applied to no other purpose, is gene- 
rally altogether inadequate for paying, in the course 
of any period during which it can reasonably be ex- 
pected that peace should continue, the whole debt 
contracted during the war; and, in the second place, 
this fund is almost always applied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole purpose 
of paying the interest of the money borrowed upon 
them. If they produce more, it is generally some- 
thing which was neither intended nor expected, and 
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is therefore seldom very considerable. Sinking 
funds have generally arisen, not so much from any 
surplus of the taxes which was over and above what 
was necessary for paying the interest or annuity 
originally charged upon them, as from a subsequent 
reducdon of that interest. That of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclesiastical state in 1685, 
were both formed in this manner. Hence the usual 
insufficiency of such funds. 

During the most profound peace, various events 
occur which require an extraordinary expense, and 
government finds it always more convenient to de- 
fray this expense by misapplying the sinking fund 
than by imposing a new tax. Every new tax is im- 
mediately felt more or less by the people. It oc- 
casions always some murmur, and meets with some 
opposition. The more taxes may have been multi- 
plied, the higher they may have been raised upon 
every different subject of taxation ; the more loudly 
the people complain of every new tax, the more dif- 
ficult it becomes too either to find out new subjects 
of taxation, or to raise much higher the taxes al- 
ready imposed upon the old. A momentary sus- 
pension of the payment of debt is not immediately 
felt by the people, and occaisions neither murmur 
nor complaint. To borrow of the sinking fund is 
always an obvious and easy expedient for getting 
out of the present difficulty. The more the public 
debts may have been accumulated, the more neces- 
sary it may have become to study to reduce them, 
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the more dangerous, the move miiioaB it may he to 
misapply any part of the ain]dn||f fbhd; flie kn 
likely is the pdUic deht to he reduced to any cob- 
siderahle degree, the more likely, the more oertaiily 
tis the sinking fond to he mintpplied towards it- 
fraying all the extraordinary expenses which oceor 
in time of peace. When a nation is already onr- 
burdened with taxes, nothing bat the necesatia 
of a new war, nothing but either the animosity of 
national yengeanee, or tbft anxiety for national ae- 
curity, can Induce the people to snbinit, with «olo>- 
able patience, to a new tax. Hence the nsnal mil- 
application of the sinking fund. 

In Great Britain, from the time that we had flnt 
recourse to the ruinous expedient of perp^oal find- 
ing, the reduction of the public debt in time of peact 
has never borne any proportion to its accumulation 
in time of war. It was iti the war which began in 
1688, and was concluded by the treaty of Ryswidc 
in 1697, that the foundation of the present enor- 
mous debt of Great Britain was first laid. 

On the 31st of December 1697, the public debts 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, amounted 
to 21,515,142/. 13^. Sid. A great part of those 
debts had been contracted upon short anticipations, 
and some part upon annuities for lives ; so that be- 
fore the 31st of December 1701, in less than four 
years, there had partly been paid off, and partly re- 
verted to the public, the sum of 5,121,041/. I2s, O^^., 
a greater reduction of the public debt than has ever 
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since been brought about in so short a period of 
time. The remaining debt, therefore, amounted 
only to 16,394,70H. Is. lid. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which was 
concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the public debts 
were still more accumulated. On the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1714, they amounted to 53,681,076/. 5*. 6-^d. 
The subscription into the South Sea fund of the 
short and long annuities increased the capital of 
the public debts, so that on the 31st of December, 
1722, it amounted to 55,282,918/. 1^. S^d. The 
reduction of the debt began in 1*723, and went on 
so slowly that, on the 31st of December, 1739, dur- 
ing seventeen years of profound peace, the whole sum 
paid off was no more than 8,328,354/. 17*. ll^V^. 
the capital of the public debt at that time amounting 
to 46,954,623/. 3^. 4i^d. 

The Spanish war, which began in 1739, and the 
French war which soon followed it, occasioned a 
further increase of the debt, which, on the 31st of 
December, 1748, after the war had been concluded 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, amounted to 
*78,293,313/. 1?. lOfrf. The most profound peace 
of seventeen years' continuance had taken no more 
than 8,328,354/. 17j. 11^8^^. from it. A war of 
less than nine years' continuance added 31,338,689/. 
I8s. eyi. to it*. 

During the administration of Mr. Felham, the 
interest of the public debt was reduced, or at least 
measures were taken for reducing it, from four to 

* See James Postleth waiters history of the public re7enue.--A. 
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three per eent; the nnldng fimd wnk increased, aihd 
some part of the public debt was paid off. in 1*755, 
before the breaking out of the late wta*, the fimded 
debt of Great Britain amonnied to 72,289,613/. 
On the flAh of January, 1763, )it the cdndih 
Bion of the peac^ the fhnded debt anionnted to 
122,603,336/. Ss. 2id. The unfiinded debt hu 
been eUted at 13,927,589/. 2s. 2dL But the ei- 
penee occasioned by the war did not end with the 
conclusion of the peace; so that thimgli, on the 
5th of January, 1764, the fhnded debt was increased 
(partly by a new loan, And partly by ihliding a pitt 
of the unfunded debt) td 129,586,789/. 10^. Ifi, 
there still remained (according to the Tery wdl 
informed author of the Considenktions on the Trade 
and Finances of Great Britain) an unfunded debt, 
which was brought to account in that and the fol- 
lowing year, of 9,975,017/. 12*. 2^^. In 1764, 
therefore, the public debt of Great Britain, funded 
and unfunded together, amounted, according to this 
author, to 139,516,801/. 2s. 4d. The annuities for 
lives too, which had been granted as premiums to 
the subscribers to the new loans in 1757, estimated 
at fourteen years* purchase, were valued at 472,5001.; 
and the annuities for long terms of years, granted 
as premiums likewise, iu 1761 and 1762, estimated 
at 27 i years' purchase, were valued at 6,826,875/. 
During a peace of about seven years' continuance, 
the prudent and truly patriot administration of Mr. 
Felham was not able to pay off an old debt of six 
miUions. During a war of nearly the same conti- 
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Duance, ^ new debt of more tnan seventy-five mil- 
lions was contracted. 

On the 5th of January, 1775, the funded debt of 
Great Britain amounted to 124,996,086/. U, 6^d. 
The unfunded, exclusive of a large civil list debt, 
to 4,15Q,236/. 3s. Hid. Roth together, to 
129,146,322/. 5i. 6d, According to this account 
the whole debt paid off during eleven years' pro- 
found peace amounted only to 10,415,474/. 16^. 9id. 
£ven this small reduction of debt, however, has not 
been all made from the savings out of the ordinaiy 
revenue of the state. Several extraneous sums, al- 
together independent of that ordinary revenue, have 
pontributed towards it. Amopgst these we may 
reckon an s^iditional shilling in the pound land-tax 
for three years ; the two millions received from the 
East India Company, as indemnification for their 
territorial acquisitions; and the one hundred and 
ten thousand pounds received from the bank for the 
^renewal of their charter. To these must be added 
several other sums which, as th^y arose pMt of the 
late war, ought perhaps to be considered as deduc- 
tions from the expenses of it. The principal are, 

ap. s. d. 

The produce of French prizes . 690,449 18 9 

Composition for French prisoners 670,000 
What has been received from the 

sale of the ceded islands . . 95,500 



Total, 1,455,949 18 9 
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If we add to this sum the balance of the earl dt 
Chatham's and Mr. Calcraflt*s accounts, and other 
army savings of the «une kind, together with what 
has been received from the bank, the East India 
Company, and the additional shilling in the ponnd 
land-tax ; the whole must be a good deal more than 
five millions. The debt, therefore, which since the 
peace has been paid out of the savings from the 
ordinary revenue of the state, has not, one year with 
another, amounted to half a million a year. The 
sinking fund hap, no doubt, been considerably aug- 
mented since the peace, by the debt which has been 
paid off, by the reduction of the redeemable four 
per cents, to three per cents., and by the annuities 
for lives which have fidlen in, and, if peace were to 
continue, a million, perhaps, might now be annually 
spared out of it towards the discharge of the debt 
Another million, accordingly, was paid in the course 
of last year; but, at the same time, a large civil 
list debt was left unpaid, and we are now involved 
in a new war which, in its progress, may prove as 
expensive as any of our former wars*. The new 
debt which will probably be contracted before the 
end of the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly 
equal to all the old debt which has been paid oif 

* It has proved more expensive than any of <Mir former 
wars ; and has involved us in an additional debt of more thin 
oue hundred millions. During a profound peace of deven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid ; during 
a war of seven years, more than one hundred millions 
tracted. — A. 
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from the saving out of the ordinary revenue of the 
state. It would he altogether chimerical, therefore, 
to expect that the puhlic deht should ever he com- 
pletely discharged hy any savings which are likely 
to he made from that ordinary revenue as it stands 
at present. 

The puhlic funds of the different indebted nations 
of Europe, particularly those of England, have by 
one author been represented as the accumulation of 
a great capital superadded to the other capital of 
the country, by means of which its trade is extended, 
its manufactures multiplied, and its lands cultivated 
and improved much beyond what they could have 
been by means of that other capital only. He does 
not consider that the capital which the first creditors 
of the public advanced to government, was, from 
the moment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the annual produce turned away from 
serving in the function of a capital, to serve in that 
of a revenue; from maintaining productive labourers 
to maintain unproductive ones, and to be spent and 
wasted, generally in the course of the year, without 
even the hope of any future reproduction. In return 
for the capital which they advanced, they obtained, 
indeed, an annuity in the public funds in tnost 
cases of more than equal value. This annuity, no 
doubt, replaced to them their capital, and enabled 
them to carry on their trade and business to the 
same or perhaps to a greater extent than before ; 
that is, they were enabled either to borrow of other 
people a new capital upon the credit of this annuity, 
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or hf leUiiig it to get fioni oAmt pmple m acv eqr 
tal of their on, equal or anperior to that wihiA 
they had advaneed to ^ovcraiiiettt. Thia new eqih 
tal, however, which they is thia maBfirr cidKr 
bought or borrowed of other people, most haie ex- 
isted in the country befme, and most Iwse beet 
employed as all eapitab are, m wiaintalniBg pRH 
doctive labour. ¥nien It eaaM into the haa^ cf 
those who had adTanoed their maucj to govenuBenl, 
though it was in some lespecto m new capital to 
them, it was not so to the eountij; bat was salj 
a capital withdrawn Iran certain empkiymenta Is 
order to be turned towards others. Though it le- 
placed to them what they had advanced to goma- 
ment, it did not replace it to the country. Had 
they not advanced this capital to gbvemment, theie 
would have been in the country two capitals, two 
portions of the annual produce, instead of one, em- 
ployed in maintaining productive labour. 

When for defraying the expense of government a 
revenue is raised within the year from the produce 
of free or unmortgaged taxes, a certain portion of 
the revenue of private people is only turned away 
irom maintaining one species of unproductive labour, 
towards maintaining another. Some part of what 
they pay in those taxes might no doubt have heea 
accumulated into capital, and consequently emr 
ployed in maintaining productive labour ; but the 
greater part would probably have been spent, and 
consequently employed in maintaining unproductive 
labour. The pubhc expense^ however, when de* 
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frayed in this manner, no doubt hinders more or 
less the further accumulation of new capital ; but it 
idoes not necessarily occasion the destruction of any 
actually existing capital. 

"When the public expense is defrayed by funding, 
it is defrayed by the annual destruction of some 
capital which had before existed in the country ; by 
the perversion of some portion of the annual pro- 
duce which had before been destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labour, towards that of unpro- 
ductive labour. As in this case, however, the taxes 
are lighter than they would have been, had a reve- 
nue sufficient for defraying the same expense been 
raised within the year ; the private revenue of indi- 
viduals is necessarily less burdened, and conse- 
quently their ability to save and accumulate some 
part of that revenue into capital is a good deal less 
impaired. If the method of funding destroy more 
old capital, it at the same time hinders less the ac- 
cumulation or acquisition of new capital, than that 
of defraying the public expense by a revenue raised 
within the year. Under the system of funding, the 
frugality and industry of private people can more 
easily repair the breaches which the waste and ex- 
travagance of government may occasionally make 
in the general capital of the society. 

It is only during the continuance of war, how- 
ever, that the system of funding has this, advantage 
over the other system. Were the expense of war 
to be defrayed always by a revenue raised within 
the year, the taxes from which that extraordinary 
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management and without contracting a shilling of 
Bew debt, to carry on the most vigorous war. The 
private revenue of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
is at present as much encumbered in time of peace , 
their ability to accumulate it as much impaired as 
it would have been in the time of the most expensive 
War, had the pernicious system of funding never 
been adopted. 

In the payment of the interest of the public debt, 
it has been said, it is the right hand which pays the 
left. The money does not go out of the country. 
It is only a part of the revenue of one set of the 
inhabitants which is transferred to another ; and the 
nation is not a farthing the poorer. This apology 
is founded altogether in the sophistry of the mer- 
cantile system ; and after the long examination 
which I have already bestowed upon that system, 
it may perhaps be unnecessary to say any thing fur- 
ther about it. It supposes, besides, that the whole 
public debt is owing to the inhabitants of the 
country, which happens not to be true ; the Dutch, 
as well as several other foreign nations, having a 
very considerable share in our public funds. But 
though the whole debt were owing to the inhabitants 
of the country, it would not upon that account be 
less pernicious. 

Land and capital stock are the two original 
•sources of all revenue both private and public. 
Capital stock pays the wages of productive labour, 
whether employed in agriculture, manufactures, or 
HX>mmerce. The management of those two original 

2l3 
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of icToiQe bdcngs to two different sets of 
people ; tke proprietors of knd, and the owners or 
enpio^reffs of capital slock. 

Tbe proprietor of land is intefested for the sake 
of his own leiemie to keep his estate in as good 
condition as he can, hj huilding and repairing his 
tenants* houses, hj making and maintaining the 
ncccssaiy diains and indosures, and all those other 
expensire improvements which it properly belongs 
to the landlord to make and maintain. But by dif- 
ferent land-taxes the leTenne of the landlord may 
be so mnch diminished; and by difierent duties 
upon the necessaries and oonveniencies of life, that 
diminished reTenue may be rendered of so little 
real value, that he may find himself altc^thec un- 
able to make or maintain those expensive improve- 
ments. When the landlord, however, ceases to do 
his part, it is altogether impossible that the tenant 
should continue to do his. As the distress of the 
landlord increases, the agriculture of the country 
must necessarily decline* 

When, by difierent taxes upon the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life, the owners and employers of 
capital stock find, that whatever revenue they derive 
from it, will not, in a particular country, purchase 
the same quantity of those necessaries and conveni- 
encies which an equal revenue would in almost any 
other, they will be disposed to remove to some other. 
And when, in order to raise those taxes, all or the 
greater part of merchants and manufacturers, that 
is, all or the greater part of the employers of great 
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capitals, come to be continually exposed to the mor- 
tifying and vexatious visits of the tax-gatherers, this 
disposition to remove will soon be changed into ui 
actual removal. The industry of the country will 
necessarily fall with the removal of the capital which 
supported it, and the ruin of trade and manufac- 
tures will follow the declension of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of those two great 
sources of revenue, land and capital stock, from 
the persons immediately interested in the good con- 
dition of every particular portion of land, and in the 
good management of every particular portion of 
capital stock, to another set of persons (the credi- 
tors of the public, who have no such particular in- 
terest), the greater part of the revenue arising from 
either, must, in the long run, occasion both the 
neglect of land, and the waste or removal of capital 
stock. A creditor of the public has no doubt a 
general interest in the prosperity of the agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce of the country; and 
consequently in the good condition of its lands, and 
in the good management of its capital stock. Should 
there be any general failure or declension in any of 
these things, the produce of the different taxes might 
no longer be sufficient to pay him the annuity or 
interest which is due to him. But a creditor of the 
public, considered merely as such, has no interest 
in the good condition of any particular portion of 
land, or in the good management of any particular 
portion of capital stock. As a creditor of the public 
]ie has no knowledge of any such particular portion. 
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He has no inspection of it He can have no care 
About it. Its min may in some cases be unknown 
to him, and cannot directly affect him. 

The practice of funding has gradually enfeebled 
erery state wluch has adopted it. The Italian re- 
pubhcs seem to have begun it. Genoa and Venice, 
the only two remaining which can pretend to an 
hidependent existence, have both been enfeebled by 
It. Spain seems to have learned the practice from 
tile Italian republics, and (its taxes being probably 
less jndidoas than theirs) it has, in proportion to 
its natural strength, been still more enfeebled. The 
debts of Spain are of very old standing. It was 
deeply in debt before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiys about a hundred years before England owed 
a shilling. France, notwithstanding all its natural 
lesoorces, languishes under an oppressive load of 
the same kind. The republic of the United Pro- 
vinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either 
Genoa or Venice. Is it likely that in Great Britain 
alone a practice, which has brought either weakness 
or desolation into every other country, should prove 
altogether innocent? 

The system of taxation established in those differ- 
ent countries, it may be said, is inferior to that of 
England. I believe it is so. But it ought to be 
remembered, that when the wisest government has 
exhausted all the proper subjects of taxation, it 
must, in cases of urs^ent necessity, have recourse to 
improper ones. The wise republic of Holland has 
upon some occasions been obliged to have recourse 
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to taxes as inconyenient as the greater part of those 
of Spain. Another war begun before any consider- 
able liberation of the public revenue had been 
brought about, and growing in its progress as ex- 
pensive as the last war, may, from irresistible neces- 
sity, render the British system of taxation as oppres- 
sive as that of Holland, or even as that of Spain. 
To the honour of our present system of taxation, 
indeed, it has hitherto given so little embarrassment 
to industry, that, during the course even of the 
most expensive wars, the frugality and good con- 
duct of individuals seem to have been able, by saving 
and accumulation, to repair all the breaches which 
the waste and extravagance of government had 
made in the general capital of society. At the 
conclusion of the late war, the most expensive that 
Great Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and as 
fUlly employed, and her commerce as extensive, as 
they had ever been before. The capital, therefore, 
which supported all those different branches of in- 
dustry, must have been equal to what it had ever 
been before. Since the peace, agriculture has been 
still further improved, the rents of houses have risen 
in every town and village of the country, a proof 
of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people ; 
and the annual amount of the gr'eater part of the 
old taxes, of the principal branches of the excise 
and customs in particular, has been continually in- 
creasing, an equally clear proof of an increasing 
consumption, and consequently of an increasing 
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eoald tHomt Mfifiwi tint oonsamp- 
xkm. Great BrituB wjfs to soppoft with ease, i 
bopjen vlEBek, ha]£ a u e atuiy mgvi^ nobody believed 
ber cmoabfie of «Bpportm^. Let ns not, boveYer, 
vpoB lbs aceooHt ndilj eonchide tbmt sbe is ct* 
pable of soppofftiBS' sht bmden ; nor even be too 
eoafident tfanc Att could sapfiort, without great dii- 
tTC9B» a barden a little greater than niiat bas al- 
rcadj been laid upon ber. 

VTben Batknal debts have onoe been accamnlated 
to a certain degree, there is scarce, I belieTe, i 
sngie instance of their baTing been fairly and com- 
pletcl J paid. The liberation of the public leveniH^ 
if it bas erer been broogbt abont at all, has always 
been brought abont by a bankruptcy; sometiiiies 
b? an avowed one, but ahvajs by a real one, though 
frequently by a pretended payment. 

The raising^ of the denomination of the coin has 
been the most usual expedient by which a real pub- 
lic bankruptcy has been disguised under the appear- 
ance of a pretended payment. If a sixpence, for 
example, should either by act of parliament or roval 
proclamation be raised to the denomination of a 
shilling, and twenty sixpences to that of a pound 
sterling, the person who under the old denomina- 
tion had borrowed twenty shillings, or near four 
ounces of silver, would, under the new, pay with 
twenty sixpences, or with something less than two 
ounces. A national debt of about a hundred and 
twenty-eight millions, nearly the capital of the 
funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might 
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in this manner be paid with about sixty-four mil* 
lions of our present money. It would indeed be a 
pretended payment only, and the creditors of the 
public would really be defrauded of ten shillings in 
the pound of what was due to them. The calamity 
too would extend much further than to the crediv 
tors of the public, and those of every private person 
would suffer a proportionable loss ; and this without 
any advantage, but in most cases with a great addi- 
tional loss, to the creditors of the public. If the 
creditors of the public indeed were generally much 
in debt to other people, they might in some measure 
compensate their loss by paying their creditors in 
the same coin in which the public had paid them. 
But in most countries the creditors of the public 
are, the greater part of them, wealthy people, who 
stand more in the relation of creditors than in that 
of debtors towards the rest of their fellow-citizens. 
A pretended payment of this kind, therefore, instead 
of alleviating, aggravates in most cases the loss of 
the creditors of the public ; and without any advan- 
tage to the public, extends the calamity to a great 
number of other innocent people. It occasions a 
general and most pernicious subversion of the for- 
tunes of private people ; enriching in most cases the 
idle and profuse debtor at the expense of the indus- 
trious and frugal creditor, and transporting a great 
part of the national capital from the hands which 
were likely to increase land improve it, to those 
which are likely to dissipate and destroy it. When 
it becomes necessary for a state to declare itself 
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bankrupt, in the same manner as when it becomes 
necessary for an individual to do so, a fair, open, 
arid avowed bankruptcy is always the measure which 
is both least dishonourable to the debtor, and least 
hurtful to the creditor. The honour of a state is 
surely very poorly provided for, when in order to 
cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has re- 
course to a juggling trick of this kind, so easily 
Fcen through, and at the same time so extremely 
pernicious. 

Almost all states, however, ancient as well as 
modem, when reduced to this necessity, have, upOD 
some occasions, played this very juggling trick. Ttw 
Romans, at the end of the first Punic war, reduced 
the As, the coin or denomination by which they 
computed the value of all their other coins, from 
containing twelve ounces of copper to contain only 
two ounces: that is, they raised two ounces of cop- 
per to a denomination which had always before ex- 
pressed the value of twelve ounces. The republic 
was, in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contracted with the sixth part of what 
it really owed. So sudden and so great a bank- 
ruptcy, we should in the present times be apt to 
imagine, must have occasioned a very violent popu- 
lar clamour. It does not appear to have occasioned 
any. The law which enacted it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried 
through the assembly of the people by a tribune, 
and was probably a very popular law. In Rome, 
as in all the other ancient republics, the poor people 
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were constantly in debt to the rich and the ^eat, 
who, in order to secure their votes at the annual 
elections, used to lend them money at exorbitant 
interest, which, being never paid, soon accumulated 
into a sum too great either for the debtor to pay, 
or for any body else to pay for him. The debtor, 
for fear of a very severe execution, was obliged, 
without any further gratuity, to vote for the candi- 
date whom the creditor recommended. In spite of 
all the laws against bribery and corruption, the 
bounty of the candidates, together with the occa* 
sional distributions of com which were ordered by 
the senate, were the principal funds from which, 
during the latter times of the Roman republic, the 
poorer citizens derived their subsistence. To de- 
liver themselves from this subjection to their credi- 
tors, the poorer citizens were continually calling out 
either for an entire abolition of debts, or for what 
they called New Tables ; that is, for a law which 
should entitle them to a complete acquittance, upon 
paying only a certain proportion of their accumulated 
debts. The law which reduced the coin of all 
denominations to a sixth part of its former value, 
as it enabled them to pay their debts with a sixth 
part of what they really owed, was equivalent to the 
most advantageous new tables. In order to satisfy 
the people, the rich and the great were, upon seve- 
ral different occasions, obliged to consent to laws 
both for abolishing debts, and for introducing new 
tables; and they probably were induced to consent 
to this law, partly for the same reason, and partly 
VOL. V. 2 m 
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that, by liberating the public revenue, they migbi 
restore vigour to that government of which they 
themselves hod the principal direction. An opera- 
tion of this kind would at once reduce a debt of a 
hundred and twenty-eight millions to twenty-one 
millions three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings 
and eightpence. In the course of the second Panic 
war the As was still further reduced, first, from two 
ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards from 
one ounce to half an ounce ; that is, to the twenty- 
fourth part of its original value. By combining 
the three Roman operations into one, a debt of a 
hundred and twenty-eig^t millions of our present 
money, might in this manner be reduced all at 
once to a debt of five millions three hundred and 
thirty -three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds six shillings and eightpence. Even 
the enormous debt of Great Britain might in this 
manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedients the coin of, I be- 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced more 
and more below its original value, and the same 
nominal sum has been gradually brought to contain 
a smaller and a smaller quantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, 
adulterated the standard of their coin ; that is, have 
mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If in the 
pound weight of our silver coin, for example, instead 
of eighteen penny-weight, according to the present 
standard, there was mixed eight ounces of alloy ; a 
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pound sterling, or twenty shillings of such coin, 
would be worth little more than six shillingps and 
eightpence of our present money. The quantity of 
siver contained in six shillings and eightpence of 
our present money, would thus be raised very nearly 
to the denomination of a pound sterling. The 
adulteration of the standard has exactly the same 
effect with what the French call an augmentatioDi 
or a direct raising of the denomination of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a direct raising of the deno« 
mination of the coin, always is, and from its nature 
must be, an open and avowed operation. By means 
of it pieces of a smaller weight and bulk are called 
by the same name which had before been given to 
pieces of a greater weight and bulk. The adultera- 
tion of the standard, on the contrary, has generally 
been a concealed operation. By means of it pieces 
were issued from the mint of the same denomina- 
tions, and, as nearly as could be contrived, of the 
same weight, bulk, and appearance, with pieces 
which had been current before of much greater 
value. When king John of France*, in order to 
pay his debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers 
of his mint were sworn to secrecy. Both operations 
are unjust. But a simple augmentation is an injus- 
tice of open violence ; whereas an adulteration is an 
injustice of treacherous fraud. This latter opera- 
tion, therefore, as soon as it has been discovered, 
and it could never be concealed very long, has al- 

* See Da Cange Glossary, voce Moneta ; the Benedictine 
petion. — A. 
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ways excited much greater indignation than the 
former. The coin after any considerable augmen- 
tation has very seldom been brought back to its 
former weight ; but after the greatest adulterations 
it has almost always been brought back to its former 
fineness. It has scarce ever happened that the fury 
and indignation of the people could otherwise be ap- 
peased. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., and in 
the beginning of that of Edward VI., the English 
coin was not only raised in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its standard. The like frauds were 
practised in Scotland during the minority of James 
VI. They have occasionally been practised in most 
other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can 
never be completely liberated, or even that any con- 
siderable progress can ever be made towards that 
liberation, while the surplus of that revenue, or what 
is over and above defraying the annual expense of 
the peace establishment, is so very small, it seems 
altogether in vain to expect That liberation, it is 
evident, can never be brought about without either 
some very considerable augmentation of the public 
revenue, or some equally considerable reduction of 
the public expense. 

A more equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon 
the rent of houses, and such alterations in the pre- 
sent system of customs and excise as those which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increasing the burden of 
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tlie greater part of the people, but only distributing 
the weight of it more equally upon the whole, pro- 
duce a considerable augmentation of revenue. The 
most sanguine projector, however, could scarce 
flatter himself that any augmentation of this kind 
would be such as could give any reasonable hopes, 
either of liberating the public revenue altogether, 
or even of making such progress towards that libe- 
ration in time of peace, as either to prevent or to 
compensate the further accumulatioi\ of the public 
debt in the next war. 

By extending the British system of taxation to 
all the different provinces of the empire inhabited 
by people of either British or European extraction, 
a much greater augmentation of revenue might be 
expected. This, however, could scarce, perhaps, be 
done, consistently with the principles of the British 
constitution, without admitting into the British par- 
liament, or if you will, into the states-general of the 
British empire, a fair and equal representation of 
all those different provinces, that of each province 
bearing the same proportion to the produce of its 
taxes, as the representation of Great Britain might 
bear to the produce of the taxes levied upon Great 
Britain. The private interest of many powerful 
individuals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of people seem, indeed, at present, to oppose to so 
great a change such obstacles as it may be very dif- 
ficult, perhaps altogether impossible, to surmount. 
Without, however, pretending to determine whether 
such a union be practicable or impracticable, it may 
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not, perhaps, be improper, in a speculative work of 
this kind, to consider how far the British system of 
taxation might be applicable to all the different pro- 
vinces of the emfnre; what revenue might be ex- 
pected from it if so applied, and in what manner a 
general union of this kind might be likely to sirat 
the happiness and prosperity of the different pro- 
vinces comprehended within it. Such a speculation 
can at worst be regarded but as a new Utopia, les 
amusing certainly, but not more. useless and chi- 
merical than the old one. 

The land-tax, the stamp-duties, and the different 
duties of customs and excise, constitute the foor 
principal branches of the British taxes. . . 

Ireland is certainly as able, and. our American 
and West Indian plantations more able to pay a 
land-tax than Great Britain. Where . the landlord 
IS subject neither to tithe nor poor s-rate, he must 
certainly be more able to pay such a tax, thaxi where 
he is subject to both those other burdens. The 
tithe, where there is no modus, and where it is 
levied in kind, diminishes more what would other- 
wise be the rent of the landlord, than a land-tax 
which really amounted to five shillings in the pound. 
Such a tithe will be found in most cases to amount 
to more than a fourth part of the real rent of the 
land, or of what remains after replacing completely 
the capital of the farmer, together with his reason- 
able profit. If all moduses and all impropriations 
were taken away, the complete church tithe of Great 
Britain and Ireland could not well be estimated at 
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less than six or seven millions. If there was no 
tithe either in Great Britain or Ireland, the land* 
lords could afford to pay six or seven millions addi- 
tional land-tax, without being more burdened than 
a very great part of them are at present. America 
pays no tithe, and could therefore very well afford 
to pay a land-tax. The lands in America and the 
West Indies indeed, are in general not tenanted 
nor leased out to farmers. They could not there* 
fore be assessed according to any rent-roll. But 
neither were the lands of Great Britain, in the 4th 
of William and Mary, assessed according to any 
rent-roll, but according to a very loose and inaccu- 
rate estimation. The lands in America might be 
assessed either in the same manner, or according to 
an equitable valuation in consequence of an accurate 
survey, like that which was lately made in the Mi- 
lanese, and in the dominions of Austria, Prussia, 
and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied with- 
out any variation in all countries where the forms 
of law process, and the deeds by which property 
both real and personal is transferred, are the same 
or nearly the same. 

The extension of the custom-house laws of Great 
Britain to Ireland and the plantations, provided it 
was accompanied, as in justice it ought to be, with 
an extension of the freedom of trade, would be in 
the highest degree advantageous to both. All the 
invidious restraints which at present oppress the 
trade of Ireland, the distinction between the enu- 
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merated and non-enumerated commodities of Ame- 
rica, would be entirely at an end. The countries 
north of Cape Flnisterre would be as open to every 
part of the produce of America, as those south of 
that cape are to some parts of that produce at pre- 
sent. The trade between all the different parts of 
the British empire would, in consequence of this 
uniformity in the custom-house laws, be as free as 
the coasting trade of Great Britain is at present. 
The British empire would thus afford within itself 
an immense internal market for every part of the 
produce of all its different provinces. So great an 
extension of market would soon compensate both to 
Ireland and the plantations, all that they could suf- 
fer from the increase of the duties of customs. 

The excise is the only part of the British system 
of taxation, which would require to be varied in any 
respect according as it was applied to the different 
provinces of the empire. It might be applied to 
Ireland without any variation; the produce and 
consumption of that kingdom being exactly of the 
same nature with those of Great Britain. In its 
application to America and the West Indies, of 
which the produce and consumption are so very dif- 
ferent from those of Great Britain, some modifica- 
tion might be necessary in the same manner as in 
its application to the cider and beer counties of 
England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is called 
beer, but which, as it is made of molasses, bears 
very little resemblance to our beer, makes a con- 
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siderable part of the common drink of the people 
in America. This liquor, as it can be kept only 
for a few days, cannot, like our beer, be prepared 
and stored up for sale in great breweries ; but every 
private family must brew it for their own use, in the 
same manner as they cook their victuals. But to 
subject every private family to the odious visits and 
examination of the tax-gatherers, in the same man- 
ner as we subject the keepers of alehouses and the 
brewers for public sale, would be altogether incon- 
sistent with liberty. If for the sake of equality it 
was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this liquor, 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of which 
it is made, either at the place of manufacture, or, if 
the circumstances of the trade rendered such an ex- 
cise improper, by laying a duty upon its importation 
into the colony in which it was to be consumed. 
Besides the duty of one penny a gallon imposed by 
the British parliament upon the importation of me- 
lasses into America; there is a provincial tax of 
this kind upon their importation into Massachusetts 
Bay, in ships belonging to any other colony, of 
eight-pence the hogshead ; and another upon their 
importation, from the northern colonies, into South 
Carolina, of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of 
these methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its consumption of this liquor, 
either according to the number of persons of which 
it consisted, in the same manner as private families 
compound for the malt-tax in England ; or accord- 
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ing to the different ages and sexes of those persons, 
in the same manner as several different taxes are 
levied in Holland ; or nearly as Sir Matthew 
Decker proposes that all taxes upon consumable 
commodities should be levied in England. This 
mode of taxation, it has already been observed, when 
applied to objects of a speedy consumption, is not 
a very convenient one. It might be adopted, how- 
ever, in cases where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities which 
are nowhere necessaries of life, which are become 
objects of almost universal consumption, and which 
are therefore extremely proper subjects of taxation. 
If a union with the colonies were to take place, 
those commodities might be taxed either before 
they go out of the hands of the manufacturer or 
grower ; or if this mode of taxation did not suit the 
circumstances of those persons, they might be de« 
posited in public warehouses both at the place of 
manufacture, and at all the different ports of the 
empire to which they might afterwards be trans- 
ported, to remain there, under the joint custody of 
the owner and the revenue officer, till such time as 
they should be delivered out either to the consumer, 
to the merchant retailer for home- consumption, or 
to the merchant exporter, the tax not to be advanced 
till such delivery. When delivered out for exporta- 
tion, to go duty free; upon proper security being 
given that they should really be exported out of the 
empire. These are perhaps the principal commo- 
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dities with regard to which a union with the colonies 
might require some considerable change In the 
present system of British taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue which 
this system of taxation extended to all the different 
provinces of the empire might produce, it must, no 
doubt, be altogether impossible to ascertain with 
tolerable exactness. By means of this system there 
is annually levied in Great Britain, upon less than 
eight millions of people, more than ten millions of 
revenue. Ireland contains more than two millions 
of people, and according to the accounts laid be- 
fore the congress, the twelve associated provinces of 
America contain more than three. Those accounts, 
however, may have been exaggerated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encourage their own people, or to 
intimidate those of this country, and we shall sup* 
pose therefore that our North American and West 
Indian colonies taken together contain no more than 
three millions; or that the whole British empire, 
in Europe and America, contains no more than 
thirteen millions of inhabitants. If upon less than 
eight millions of inhabitants this system of taxation 
raises a revenue of more than ten millions sterling ; 
it ought upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to 
raise a revenue of more than sixteen millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. From 
this revenue, supposing that this system could pro- 
duce it, must be deducted, the revenue usually raised 
in Ireland and the plantations for defraying the ex- 
pense of their respective civil governments. The 
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expense of the civil and military establishment of 
Ireland, together with the interest of the public debt, 
amounts, at a medium of the two years which 
ended March 1775, to something* less than seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year. By a 
very exact account of the revenue of the principal 
colonies of America and the West Indies, it 
amounted, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, to a hundred and forty-one thousand 
eight hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, of North Carolina, and 
of all our late acquisitions both upon the continent 
and in the islands, is omitted, which may perhaps 
make a difierence of thirty or forty thousand pounds. 
For the sake of even numbers therefore, let us sup- 
pose that the revenue necessary for supporting the 
c\vil government of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain conse- 
quently, a revenue of fifteen millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, to be applied towards 
defraying the general expense of the empire, and 
towards paying the public debt. But if from the 
present revenue of Great Britain a million could in 
peaceable times be spared towards the payment of 
that debt, six millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds could very well be spared from this im- 
proved revenue. This great sinking fund too might 
be augmented every year by the interest of the debt 
which had been discharged the year before, and 
might in this manner increase so very rapidly, as to 
be sufficient in a few years to discharge the whole 
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debt, and thus to restore completely the at present 
debilitated and languishing vigour of the empire. 
In the mean time the people might be relieved from 
some of the most burdensome taxes; from those 
which are imposed either upon the necessaries of 
life, or upon the materials of manufacture. The 
labouring poor would thus be enabled to live better, 
to work cheaper, and to send their goods cheaper to 
market. The cheapness of their goods would in- 
crease the demand for them, and consequently for 
the labour of those who produced them. This in- 
crease in the demand for labour, would both in- 
crease the numbers and improve the circumstances 
of the labouring poor. Their consumption would 
increase, and together with it the revenue arising 
from all those articles of their consumption upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain. 

The revenue arising from this system of taxation, 
however, might not immediately increase in pro- 
portion to the number of people who were subjected 
to it. Great indulgence would for some time be 
due to those provinces of the empire which were 
thus subjected to burdens to which they had not 
before been accustomed, and even when the same 
taxes came to be levied everywhere as exactly as 
possible, they would not everywhere produce a re- 
venue proportioned to the numbers of the people. 
In a poor country the consumption of the principal 
commodities subject to the duties of customs and 
excise is very small; and in a thinly inhabited 
country the opportunities of smuggling are very 

2n 
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gpreat. The consumption of malt liquors among the 
inferior ranks of people in Scotland is very small, 
and the excise upon malt, beer, and ale, produces 
less there than in England, in proportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the duties, 
which upon malt is different on account of a sup- 
posed difference of quality. In these particular 
branches of the excise, there is not, I apprehend, 
much more smuggling in the one country than- in 
the other. The duties upon the distillery, and the 
greater part of the duties of customs, in proporticm 
to the numbers of people in the respective countries, 
produce less in Scotland than in England, not only 
on account of the smaller consumption of the taxed 
commodities, but of the much greater facility of 
smuggling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of people 
are still poorer than in Scotland, and many parts 
of the country are almost as thinly inhabited. In 
Ireland, therefore, the consumption of the taxed 
commodities might, in proportion to the number of 
the people, be still less than in Scotland, and the 
facility of smuggling nearly the same. In America 
and the West Indies the white people even of the 
lowest rank are in much better circumstances than 
those of the same rank in England, and their con- 
sumption of all the luxuries in which they usually 
indulge themselves, is probably much greater. The 
blacks, indeed, who make the greater part of the 
inhabitants both of the southern colonies upon the 
continent and of the West India islands, as they are 
in a state of slavery, are no doubt, in a worse con- 
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dilion tliaii the pootest people either ill Stotlatid oi 
Irelftad. We mtist not, howerer, upon that ac« 
count, imagine that they are worse fed, or that their 
conBumption of articles which might t>e subjected 
to moderate duties is less than that even of the lower 
ranks of people in England. In order that they 
may work well, it is the interest of their master that 
they should be fed well and kept in good heart, in 
the same manner as it is his interest that his work- 
ing cattle should be so. The blacks accordingly 
have almost everywhere their allowance of rum and 
of melasses or spruce beer, in the same manner as 
th6 white serrants; and this allowance would not 
probably be withdrawn, though those articles shoukl 
be subjected to moderate duties^ The GonstimptioH 
of the taxed commodities, therefore, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants^ would probably be as 
great in America and the West Indies as in any 
part of the British empire. The opportunities of 
smuggling, indeed, would be much greater ; Ame- 
rica, in proportion to the extent of the country, 
being much more thinly inhabited than either Scot- 
land or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which is 
at present raised by the different duties upon malt 
and malt Uquors, were to be levied by a single duty 
upon ;malt, the opportunity ^of smuggling in the 
most important branch c^ the excise would be almost 
entirely taken away : and if the duties of customs, 
instead of being imposed upon almost all the dif- 
ferent articles of importation, were cbiifined to a 
few of the most general use and consumption, and 

2n2 
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if the le\7ing of those duties were subjected to the 
excise laws, the opportunity of smuggliug, though 
not so entirely taken away, would be very much di- 
minished. In consequence of those two, apparently, 
very simple and easy alterations, the duties of cus- 
toms and excise might probably produce a revenue 
as great in proportion to the consumption of the 
most thinly inhabited province, as they do at pre- 
sent in proportion to that of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has been said, indeed, have no 
gold or silver money ; the interior commerce of the 
country being carried on by a paper currency, and 
the gold and silver which occasionally come among 
them being all sent to Great Britain in return ioi 
the commodities which they receive from us. But 
without gold and silver, it is added, there is no pos- 
sibility of paying taxes. We already get all the 
gold and silver which they have. How is it possible 
to draw from them what they have not ? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver money in 
America is not the effect of the poverty of that 
country, or of the inability of the people there to 
purchase those metals. In a country where the 
wages of labour are so much higher, and the price 
of provisions so much lower than in England, the 
greater part of the people must surely have where- 
withal to purchase a greater quantity, if it were 
either necessary or convenient for them to do so. 
The scarcity of those metals, therefore, must be the 
effect of choice, and not of necessity. 

It is for transacting' either domestic or foreign 
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business, that gold and silver money is either neces- 
sary or conretiient^ 

The domestic business of every country, it has 
been shown in the second book of this Inquiry, 
may, at least in peaceable titnes, be transacted by 
means of a paper currency, with nearly the same 
degree of convenieney as by gold and silver moneys 
It is convenient for the Americans who could al- 
ways employ with profit in the improvement of 
their lands a greater stock than they can easily get, 
to save as much as possible the expense of so costly 
an instrument of commerce as gold and silver, and 
mlher to employ that part of their surplus produce 
which would be necessary for pufchasing those 
metals, in purchasing the instruments of trade« 
the materials of clothing, several parts of household 
ftirniture, and the iron work necessary for building 
atid extending their settlements and plantations; 
in purchasing not dead stock, but active and pro- 
ductive stock. The colony governments find it for 
their interest to supply the people with such a 
quantity of paper-money as is fully sufficient and 
generally more than sufficient for transacting their 
domestic business. Some of those governments, 
that of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a revenue 
from lending this paper-money to their subjects at 
an interest of so much per cent. Others, like that 
of Massachusett's Bay, advance upon extraordinary 
emergencies a paper-money of this kind for defray- 
ing the public expense, and afterwards, when it 
suits the conveniency of the colony, redeem it at 
the depreciated value to which it gradually falls. 
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In 1747*, thml cokny paid in this manner the 
grreater part of its public debts, witti the tenth part 
of the money for which its bills had been graaledL 
It suits the conveniency of the planters to save Ae 
expense of employing gold and silver money m 
their domestic transactions; and it suits the cob- 
Teniency of the colony governments Id supply then 
with a medium, which, though attended with some 
very considerable disadvantages, enables them to 
save that expense. The redundancy of paper-money 
necessarily banishes gold and silver from the do- 
mestic transactions of the colonies^ fimr the same 
reason that it has banished those metals fiom the 
greater part of the domestic transactions in Seol- 
land ; and in both countries it is not the poverty, 
but the enterprising aud projecting spirit of the 
l^eople, their desire of emploving all the stock which 
they can ^t as active and productive stock, which 
has occasioned this redundancy of paper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different 
colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and silver 
are more less employed, exactly in proportion as 
thev are more or less necessary. Where those metals 
are not necessary, they seldom appear. Where they 
are necessarj', they are generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and the 
tobacco colonies, the British goods are generally 
advanced to the colonists at a pretty long credit, 
and are aflem'ards paid for in tobacco rated at a 

* See Hutchinson's Hist, of Massachosett's Bay, Vol. II. 
page 436, et w»\. — X.. 
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certain price. It is more convenient for the colo- 
nists to pay in tobacco than in gold and silver. It 
would be more convenient for any merchant to pay 
for the g^oods which his correspondents had sold to 
him in some other sort of goods which he might 
happen to deal in, than in money. Such a mer- 
chant would have no occasion to keep any part of 
his stock by him unemployed, and in ready money, 
for answering occasional demands. He could have, 
at all times, a larger quantity of goods in his shop 
or warehouse, and he could deal to a greater ex- 
tent But it seldom happens to be convenient for 
all the correspondents of a merchant to receive pay- 
ment for the goods which they sell to him, in goods 
of some other kind which he happens to deal in. 
The British merchants who trade to Virginia and 
Maryland happen to be a particular set of corre- 
spondents, to whom it is more convenient to receive 
payment for the goods which they sell to those colo- 
nies in tobacco than in gold and silver. They ex« 
pect to make a profit by the sale of the tobacco. 
They could make none by that of the gold and 
silver. Gold and silver, therefore very seldom ap- 
pear in the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies. Maryland and Virginia have 
as little occasion for those metals in their foreign as 
in their domestic commerce. They are said, ac» 
cordingly, to have less gold and silver money than 
any other colonies in America. They are reckoned, 
however, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as 
any of their neighbours. 
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In the northern colonies, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, the four goyelnments of New 
England, ftc, the value of their owb produce which 
they export to Great Britain is not equal to that of 
the manufactures which they import ibr their own 
use, and for that of some of the other colonies to 
which they are the carriers. A balance therefore 
must be paid to the mother country in gold and 
silver, and this balance they generally find. 

In the sugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much greater 
than that of all the goods imported from thence. 
If the sugar and rum annually sent to the mother- 
country were paid for in those colonies^ Gi^t Bri- 
tam would be obliged to send out every yeal* a very 
large balance in money, and the trade to the West 
Indies would, by a certain species of politicians, be 
considered as extremely disadvantageous. But it 
so happens, that many of the principal proprietdi^ 
of the sugar plantations reside in Great Britain. 
Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and rutn, 
the produce of their estates. The sugar and rum 
which the West India merchants purchase in those 
colonies upon their own account, are not equal in 
value to the goods which they annually sell there. 
A balance, therefore, must necessarily be paid to 
them in gold and silver, and this balance too is 
generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment from 
the different colonies to Great Britain, have not 
been at all in proportion to the greatness or small- 
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ness of the balances which were respectively due 
from them. Payments have in general been more 
regular from the northern than from the tobacco 
colonies ; though the former have generally paid a 
pretty large balance in money, while the latter have 
either paid no balance, or a much smaller one. 
The difficulty of getting payment from our different 
sugar colonies has been greater or less in propor- 
tion, not so much to the extent of the balances re- 
spectively due from them, as to the quantity of un- 
cultivated land which they contained; that is, to 
the greater or smaller temptation which the planters 
have been under of over-trading, or of undertaking 
the settlement and plantation of greater quantities 
of waste land than suited the extent of their capi- 
tals. The returns from the great island of Jamaica, 
where there is still much uncultivated land, have, 
upon this account, been in general more irregular 
and uncertain, than those from the smaller islands 
of Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Christopher's, which 
have for these many years been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account, afforded less 
field for the speculations of the planter. The new 
acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago, St Vincent's, and 
Dominica, have opened a new field for speculations 
of this kind; and the returns from those islands 
have of late been as irregular and uncertain as those 
from the great island of Jamaica. 

It is not therefore the poverty of the colonies 
which occasions, in the greater part of them, the 
present scarcity of gold and silver money. Their 
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great deniatid for active and productive stock makes 
it convenient for them to have as little dead stock 
as possible ; and disposes them upon that account 
to content themselves with a cheaper thoug^h less 
commodious instrument of commelrce than gold and 
silver. They are thereby enabled to convert the 
value of that gold and silver into the instHiments 
of trade, into the materials of clothing, into house- 
hold furniture* and into the iron work necessary for 
building and extending their settlements and plan- 
tations. In those branches of business which cab- 
not be transacted without gold and silver money, it 
appears, that they can always find the liecessary 
quantity of those metals ; and if they frecluetitly do 
not find it, their failure is generally the effect, not 
of their necessary poverty, but of theii* unnecessary 
and excessive enterprise. It is not because they are 
poor that their payments are irregular and uncer^ 
tain ; but because they are too eager to become ex- 
cessively rich. Though all that part of the produce 
of the colony taxes, which was over and above what 
was necessary for defraying the expense of their 
own civil and military establishments, were to be 
remitted to Great Britain in gold and silver, the 
colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchase 
the requisite quantity of those metals. They would 
in this case be obliged, indeed, to exchange a part 
of their surplus produce, with which they now pur- 
chase active and productive stock, for dead stock. 
In transacting their domestic business they would 
be obliged to employ a costly instead of a cheap 
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instrument of commerce; and th^ expense of 
purchasing this cpstly instrument might damp 
somewhat the vivacity and ardour of their excessive 
enterprise in ttie improYement of land. It might 
not, however, be necessary to remit any part of the 
Americ{^n revenue i^ gold and silver. It might be 
remitted i^ bil)s drawn iipon and accepted by par-^ 
ticul^ ilierchants or companies in Great Britjun* to 
wl^om a part of the surplus produce of America had 
been copsigued, who would pay into the treasury 
the American revenue in money, after having them- 
selves received the value of it in goods; md the 
whole business miffbt frequently be transacted with- 
out exporting a single ounce of gold or silver from 
Americat 

It is uot contrary to justice that both Ireland and 
America should contribute tpwa;rds the discharge of 
tbe public debt of Great Britain. That debt has 
been contracted in support of the gQvernm(snt esta- 
blished, by the Jlevolution, a government to which 
the prptestants of Ireland owe not only the whole 
authority which they at present enjoy in their 
own country, but every security which they pos- 
sess for their liberty, their property, and their re-^ 
ligion ; a government to which several of the colo- 
nies of America owe their present charters, and 
consequently their present constitution ; and to 
which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, 
security, and property which they have ever since 
enjoyed. That public debt has been contracted in 
the defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of ali 
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the different pionnces of the empire ; the immense 
debt cootncted in the Imte war in particular, and a 
great part of that contracted in the war before, 
were both properly contracted in defence of Ame- 
rica. 

Bt a union with Great Britain, Ireland would 
(rain, besides the freedom of trade, other advan- 
ti^res much more important, and which would much 
more than compensate any increase of taxes that 
might accompany that union. By the union with 
England, the middling and inferior ranks of people 
in Scotland gained a complete deliverance from the 
power of an aristocimcy which had always bdbre 
oppressed them. By an union with Great Britain, 
the greater part of the people of all ranks in Ireland 
would gain an equally complete deliverance from 
a much more oppressive aristocracy ; an aristocracy 
not founded like that of Scotland, in the natural 
and respectable distinctions of birth and fortune; 
but in the most odious of all distinctions, those of 
religfious and political prejudices; distinctions which, 
more than any other, animate both the insolence of 
the oppressors and the hatred and indignation ot 
the oppressed, and which commonly render the in- 
habitants of the same countr>- more hostile to one 
another than those of different countries ever are. 
Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabitants 
ot' Ireland are not likely for many ages to consider 
themselves as one people. 

Xo oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the 
colonies. Even they, however, would, in point of hap- 
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piness and tranquillity, ^n considerably by a union 
with Great Britain. It would, at least, deliver them 
from those rancorous and virulent factions which are 
inseparable from small democracies, and which have 
so frequently divided the affections of their people, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, 
in their form so nearly democratical. In the case 
of a total separation from Great Britain, which, 
unless prevented by a union of this kind, seems 
very likely to take place, those factions would be 
ten times more virulent than ever. Before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, the co- 
ercive power of the mother-country had always been 
able, to restrain those factions from breaking out 
into anything worse than gross brutality and insult. 
If that coercive power were entirely taken away, 
they would probably soon break out into open vio- 
lence and bloodshed. In all great countries which 
are united under one uniform government, the 
spirit of party commonly prevails less in the remote 
provinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
distance of those provinces from the capital, from 
the principal seat of the great scramble of faction 
and ambition, makes them enter less into the views 
of any of the contending parties, and renders them 
more indifferent and impartial spectators of the 
conduct of all. The spirit of party prevails less 
in Scotland than in England. In the case of a 
union it would probably prevail less in Ireland than 
in Scotland, and the colonies would probably soon 
enjoy a degree of concord and unanimity at present 
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unknown in any part of the British empire. Both 
Ireland and the colonies, indeed, would be sub- 
jected to heavier taxes than any which they at 
present pay. In consequence, however, of a dili- 
gent and faithful application of the public revenue 
towards the discharge of the national debt, the 
greater part of those taxes might not be of long 
continuance, and the public revenue of Great 
Britain might soon be reduced to what was ne- 
cessary for maintaining a moderate peace establish- 
ment. 

The territorial acquisitions of the East India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, that is 
of the state and people of Grreat Britain, might be 
rendered another source of revenue more abondant, 
perhaps, than all those already mentioned. Those 
countries are represented as more fertile, more ex- 
tensive; and, in proportion to their extent, much 
richer and more populous than Great Britain. In 
order to draw a great revenue from them, it would 
not probably be necessary to introduce any new 
system of taxation into countries which are already 
sufficiently and more than sufficiently taxed. It 
might, perhaps, be more proper to lighten than to 
aggravate the burden of those unfortunate coun- 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by imposing new taxes, but by prevent- 
ing the embezzlement and misapplication of the 
greater part of those which they already pay. 

If it should be found impracticable for Great 
Britain to draw any considerable augmentation of 
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revenue from any of the resources above mentioned ; 
the only resource which can remain to her is a di* 
minution of her expense. In the mode of colleot* 
ing, and in that of expending the public revenue ; 
though in both there may be still room for im« 
provement; Ghreat Britain seems to be at least 
as economical as any of her neighbours. The mi* 
litary establishment which she maintains for her 
own defence in time of peace, is more moderate than 
that of .any European state which can pretend to 
rival her either in wealth or in power. None of 
those articles, therefore, seem to admit of any con* 
siderable reduction of expense. The expense of the 
peace establuriiment of the colonies was, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, very 
considerable, and is an expense which may, and if 
no revenue can be drawn from them ought cer- 
tainly to be saved altogether. This constant ex- 
pense in time of peace, though very great, is insig* 
nificant in comparison with what the defence of the 
colonies has cost us in time of war. The last war, 
which was undertaken altogether on account oi the 
colonies, cost Great Britain, it has already been 
observed, upwards of ninety miUions. The Spanish 
war of 1739 was principally undertalien on their 
account; in which, and in the French war that was 
the consequence of it, Great Britain spent upwards 
of forty millions, a great part of which ought justly 
to be charged to the colonies. In those two wars 
the colonies cost Great Britain much more than 
double the sum which the national debt amounted 

2 o 2 
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to before the commencement of the first of them. 
Had it not been for those wars that debt might, 
and probably would by this time, have been com- 
pletely paid ; and had it not been for the colonies, 
the former of those wars might not,, and the latter 
certainly would not have been undertaken. It was 
because the colonies were supposed to be provinces 
of the British empire, that this expense wa9 laid 
out upon them. But countries which contribute 
neither revenue nor military force towards the 8iq>- 
port of the empire, cannot be considered as pro- 
vinces. They may perhaps be cmisidered as ap- 
pendages, as a sort of splendid and showy equipage 
of the empire. But if the empire can no longer 
support the expense of keeping up this equipage, it 
ought certainly to lay it down; and if it cannot 
raise its revenue in proportion to its expense, it 
ought at least, to accommodate its expense to its 
revenue. If the colonies, notvnthstanding their re- 
fusal to submit to British taxes, are still to be con- 
sidered as provinces of the British empire, their 
defence in some future war may cost Great Britain 
as great an expense as it ever has done in any for- 
mer war. The rulers of Great Britain have, for 
more than a century past, amused the people with 
the imagination that they possessed a great empire 
on the west side of the Atlantic. This empire, 
however, has hitherto existed in imagination only. 
It has hitherto been, not an empire, but the project 
of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the project of 
a gold mine; a poject which has cost, which con- 
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tinues to cost, and which, if pursued in the same 
way as it has heen hitherto, is likely to cost, immense 
expense, without bdng likely to bring any profit ; 
for the effects of the monopoly of the colony trade, 
it has been shown, are, to the great body of the 
people, mere loss instead of profit. It is surely now 
time that our rulers shoidd either realise this golden 
dream, in which they have been indulging them- 
selves, perhaps, as well as the people ; or, that they 
should awake from it themselves, and endeavour to 
awaken the people. If the prbject cannot be com- 
pleted, it ought to be given up. If any of the pro- 
vinces of the British empire cannot be made to con- 
tribute towards the support of the whole empire, it 
is surely time that Great Britain should free herself 
firom the expense of defending those 'provinces in 
time of war, and of supporting any part of their 
civil or military establishments in time of peace, and 
endeavour to accommodate her future views and 
designs to the real mediocrity of her circumstances. 



THE END. 
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